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PART 1 


Prologue 


It began, as such things often do in the early years of one's life, with a chance encounter within the 
walls of our modest schoolroom. Two young girls sharing notes and homework, while capturing the 
other's glance that lingered just a heartbeat too long. In that brief second, there was fleeting recognition, 
a delicate brushing of two souls against each other amidst the bustle of everyday life and family 
obligations. 


We were remarkably alike in our features, both lithe and spirited, with watchful eyes that seemed to tell 
of depths guarded with caution and a curiosity not constrained by established norms and regulations. 
But as our paths diverged and intertwined many times within the river of humanity that surged through 
our lives, it became clear that our journeys had been entirely distinct up until this moment. 


There exists a special bond formed in the blossoming years of girlhood between friends, a bond that 
shapes and moulds the future self into a person of love, empathy, and resilience. It might be said that 
my shell was slowly cracked open from the outside in the manner that Liliane awakened a previously 
unknown feeling within me—the possibility of being in love with another girl. For in essence, ours was 
a love story—the first love many girls have for their best and dearest friend. She was a chosen sister, 
one who both indulged and challenged me at the same time, stirring within me the aspects of my being 
I had scarcely known existed. 


Liliane's presence in my life brought forth a compendium of emotions and dreams, until then 
unfamiliar to me. The alliance between us was a seam woven with the threads of shared secrets, 
improbable fantasies, and mutual understanding. In her company, I found a sanctuary where I could be 
both defenceless and protected, a place where the world's expectations and barriers fell away, leaving 
behind only the pure heart of our friendship pulsing with unrestrained devotion. 


When the attachments formed in childhood begin to change, resistance is inevitably bound to arise. It 
fell to me, in those turbulent days, to divert my beloved friend from the allure of the forbidden and the 
danger of recklessness. Life, particularly for young girls, has a thousand pitfalls, and though Liliane 
appeared free as air, seemingly possessing many liberties, she found herself as confined as any other. 
She made herself sick with torment, plagued by relentless thoughts of divine judgement, the absence of 


clear direction, the turmoil of her heart, and the heavy demands of family, school, and friends. 
Everything felt hopeless and lost in those days. And always, I was there, embittered by the limits placed 
upon her, yet helpless in the face of her impossible situation. 


In Liliane, I discovered a kindred spirit, a mind that resonated with my own. Yet she often rushed forth, 
against her parents' approval, into adventures and entanglements that set in motion consequences that 
could never be undone. Her very abandon, this driving insistence on one's freedom in tearing the lid off 
the unwritten rules of social norms and conventions, exacted a heavy toll, stripping her of all she 
cherished in the end. 


Without Liliane—without the tender, uncharted love that connected us, without her unyielding 
encouragement and her yeaming to shatter the customs of her era, without the suffocating 
responsibilities that pressed the very breath from her despite her formidable intellect, her strength, her 
wit, her will—would there have been this tale? And without this tale, would my life be what it is today? 
And yet, how many versions of Liliane are living on the earth right now—bright, talented, capable 
young girls who love and are loved, but all of them oppressed by laws, others through poverty or 
discrimination? In her fervour and in her fall, Liliane illuminated the path so many young women walk, 
caught between their desires and the loyalties that seek to bind them. This story is a tale of its own time 
and place, like all stories are, but it also transcends its own time and place too. 


In the end, we disappeared from each other's lives as quickly as we had met. But those few shared years 
that passed all too soon, contained the seed of a slowly unfolding obsession—the first wispy tendrils of 
an infatuation so all-consuming that, in time, would eventually unravel our very sense of self. For 
though we were strangers, we would soon discover how profoundly we could change in the other's 
presence. How easily the unfettered ideal of oneself could be unlaced and stitched into something new, 
something inseparable, when the intoxicating force of an intense bond took hold. 


As we stumbled blindly along the corridors of our youth, our connection deepened, becoming a 
cornerstone of my life. The memories of our time together, the laughter and the tears, the joys and the 
sorrows, forged an integral part of the person I was growing into. Liliane was not merely a friend; she 
was a mirror reflecting my innermost self, a co-conspirator in the grand adventure of growing up, and 
an intimate confidante who understood the subtle language of my heart. 


But in that first ephemeral intersection of our lives, none of that was evident yet. There was only the 
spark of instant and inexplicable kinship—the sort that can ignite into wildfire, given the slightest 
breath to fan the flame. 


Chapter 1 


In the distant horizon of my childhood memories, there is one thread that stands out with the clarity of a 
sunlit moming. When I reached the venerable age of ten, I had, at long last, accepted my civic duty of a 
good girl. This transformation had not always characterised my earlier years. In those initial, untamed 
days, the despotic reign of adult authority would provoke in me such tempestuous fits of fury that one 
of my aunts, in a moment of earnest conviction, solemnly proclaimed that I was possessed by evil 
spirits. During these episodes, neither the stern disapproval in Mama's gaze nor Papa's special 
interventions could exert the slightest impression upon my ferocious self. My howls, piercing and 
protracted, would echo through the Luxembourg Gardens, where, to the bewildered and misinformed 
onlookers—nursemaids and mothers alike—I must have appeared like a child martyr, suffering under 
the invisible oppression of a cruel and indifferent world. 


"Poor little thing!" one kindly lady would exclaim, pressing a sugar candy into my hand. Her gesture, 
like many of the same kind, was an attempt to appease my torment ascribed to the perceived tyranny 
that surrounded me. It soon became abundantly clear that my insatiable taste for sweets could indeed be 
leveraged to restore peace. The insipid monotony of milk puddings, the pasty blandness of porridge, 
and the unpalatable staples of bread and butter would bring tears to my eyes. The greasy texture of 
meat and the repulsive sliminess of fish evoked in me a visceral revulsion. The ensuing tears, screams, 
and bouts of vomiting were so unrelenting that my parents, in sheer exasperation, abandoned their 
attempts to coerce me into eating those disgusting things. 


"You will never grow up into a big girl if you don't eat anything, Emilie," they would warn, with a 
seriousness that seemed disproportionate to my childish whims. Routinely, they would stand me against 
the door-frame in the hallway, marking a pencilled line at the summit of my head. This line would be 
meticulously compared with its predecessor, an indicator of my incremental growth. If I had managed 
to gain a precious two or three centimetres, they would congratulate me, and I would swell with pride. 
These moments of triumph, fleeting yet profound, were the harbingers of my gradual ascent into the 
realm of well-behaved girlhood. 


At the same time, I revelled in that singular privilege of childhood which transforms curiosity, luxury, 
and happiness into edible experiences. In the Rue Dauphine, I would often stand transfixed before the 
resplendent windows of confectioners’ shops, my senses enraptured by the shimmering sparkle of 
candied fruits, the opalescent sheen of jellies, and the decadent efflorescence of piquant fruit-drops— 
red, green, violet, orange. Each hue captivated me as deeply as the sweetness they promised to deliver. 


But sometimes, there were moments when this enchantment was tinged with an inexplicable 
foreboding. As the sunlight danced upon the polished floor and the white-enamelled furniture 
shimmered in ethereal glow, my eyes would linger on Mama's armchair, and a sombre thought would 
creep into my mind. If I continued to grow, I would no longer be able to sit on her knee. It was a 
cherished haven that would inevitably become a relic of my dwindling innocence, and a fate I 
desperately wanted to avoid. 


One foretelling afternoon in the Luxembourg Gardens, I observed a girl, older than myself, dressed in 
an apple-green coat and skirt, who was playing with other children. As they skipped, her hair swirled 
all around her while her cheeks flushed with a rosy hue and a gentle, radiant smile brightened her face. 
That evening, I confided in my mother, "I know what love is!" I had been afforded a brief glimpse into 
a new emotion, until then unknown to me. Before it, my universe was peopled solely by my father, my 
mother, my sister, and the few others I held dear, all firmly rooted in the familiar bedrock of my 
affections. Now, for the first time, I felt the tender touch of an external radiance, an awakening to the 
possibility that one's heart could be profoundly stirred by a beauty that existed outside the boundaries 
of one's intimate circle. This realisation was comparable to discovering a new sense—one that allowed 
me to perceive the world through a lens of heightened sensitivity and wonder. 


The older girl's smile, as elusive as the bloom of a spring flower, lingered in my thoughts, an emblem 
of the mysterious and captivating potential of love. My childhood, prior to this event a closed garden, 
had opened a gate to a hidden vista where beauty and affection were not merely inherited but 
encountered afresh, with each step forward into the vast, luminous world beyond. 


Eventually, it was the impending threat of war and the ubiquitous influence of religion that made me 
grow out of my sheltered indifference. With a fervour fuelled by newfound patriotic zeal, I 
demonstrated my allegiance to my country by stomping upon a plastic doll inscribed with the offending 
words, "Made in Prussia." The doll had never appealed to me, and its destruction felt like a righteous 
act. I was made to believe that my impeccable behaviour and piousness were essential to ensuring 
whether God saved France. 


Our apartment, shrouded in a dreary garnet hue, turned into the perfect hiding place from the dangers 
of the world beyond its walls. The upholstery, luxuriant red moquette, covered the furnishings, while 
the Renaissance dining-room was styled in identical red theme. The decorative silk hangings over the 
stained-glass doors glowed with the matching scarlet shade, while the velvet curtains in Papa's study 
added to the sense of rich, enclosing warmth. The furniture in this gloomy sanctuary was hewn from 
black pear wood, its dark polish absorbing the dim evening light like a velvet void. I would often 
retreat to the knee-hole beneath Papa's desk, enveloping myself in its dusky confines. Here, amidst the 
shadows and the comforting warmth, the red of the carpet delighted my eyes. Secreted away, I 
observed, touched, and silently catalogued the world around me. 


Despite these retreats, I could not entirely evade the external demands of reverence and faith. I was 
shepherded to the Basilique du Sacré-Cceur, where, alongside other little girls, I paraded with banners, 
our voices rising in song. My prayers, once sporadic and perfunctory at best, grew fervent and frequent, 
encouraged by Father Clement, the chaplain at Fabienne, my school. Clad in my finest Sunday dress, 
adomed with cuffs of pink flowers edged with a delicate scalloped band, and a bonnet fashioned from 
Irish lace, I approached my First Communion with a solemnity that contradicted my years. This sacred 
rite marked a transformative moment, after which I was held up as an example of purity and 
maidenhood for my younger sister to emulate. 


The nature of my existence, once simple and untroubled, now encountered the intrusive fingers of 
obedience, piety, and a burgeoning awareness of the wider world. The burden of expectation settled 


upon my shoulders, yet within me stirred a deep connection to the divine and a fierce loyalty to our 
nation. Within its shadows and warm hues, our home became the stage on which I acted out the 
conflicting roles that trespassed on my childhood, each performance a resentful acceptance of the 
maturity imposed upon me. 


During this time, rumours of conflict began to dominate the conversations of the adults around me, and 
anew worry took root in the ever shrinking garden of my innocence. Until then, my father's welcoming 
arms had always stood as a shield between me and the dangers of the outside world. With the 
increasing threat of war, however, that sense of safety shattered, and suddenly he seemed to be in the 
very danger he once protected me from. The possibility of him being called away to serve seeped into 
our household like an unexpected illness. I found myself caught between pride in his potential sacrifice 
and a selfish desire to keep him safe at home. Each night, my prayers grew more earnest, a desperate 
plea to God for his protection and for peace to prevail. 


In a most unexpected twist of fate, my invocations were answered by Providence when my father 
received a transfer to the Ministére de la Guerre due to his ailing heart. On that particular morning, a 
thrill of excitement coursed through me. The first day of school had arrived, and I longed to return to 
the familiar corridors and the welcoming shouts of my friends. In the morning's rush, I quickly 
devoured hot chocolate and brioche with an eagerness that rivalled my excitement. From the adjoining 
room, I could hear Mama helping my sister dress. We were both clad in navy-blue coats, crafted from 
the same robust fabric favoured by officers, yet tailored to highlight the virtue and modesty befitting 
diligent schoolgirls. 


"Look, and there's even a little belt!" Mama exclaimed to the circle of fawning neighbours, who gazed 
at us with admiration and perhaps a touch of envy. As we descended the stairs from our apartment, 
Mama clasped the hand of my little sister. Our passage was sullied with a faint irritation as we moved 
past the Café du Chat Fou that had noisily opened below our lodgings. Once a locus of conviviality, it 
now stood, as Papa scornfully noted, a den for defeatists, casting a shadow over our once lively 
neighbourhood. 


In the aftermath of the Luxembourg Crisis of 1867, a time when the fickle balance between France and 
Prussia teetered on the brink of disaster, Papa kept us briefed on the speculations he overheard from 
senior officers on the prospect of war. Within the bleak halls of the French military quarters, where he 
spent most of his days, an atmosphere thick with dread and trepidation prevailed. The increasingly 
assertive power of Prussia, with its expansive ambitions on the European stage, brought a grim smell of 
death into the minds of many soldiers. 


More pressing still was the anxiety among many of their rank about the security of France's borders. 
Despite the various measures taken by Napoleon III to fortify the nation's military readiness in 
anticipation of a potential confrontation with our enemies, the eastern borders resembled a riddled 
landscape of a Swiss cheese. 


However, none of these unsettling turmoils stirred my concern. The promise of the new school year, 
reuniting with old friends, and learning new things became the sole focus that preoccupied my time. 


Chapter 2 


Papa's discourse on the subject of defeatists, however, piqued my curiosity. It was not merely the 
novelty of the term that captivated me because the concept was unfamiliar to my youthful 
apprehension, but because it ignited such diverse and fervent passions among those who heard it. 


"They are the scoundrels who believe in the defeat of France!" Papa elucidated with grave severity. 
"We should shoot and guillotine all traitors like them." 


His heartless proclamation bewildered me. I struggled to understand how mere belief, an intangible 
seed that takes root in the fertile ground of the mind, could warrant such severe retribution. Could 
people truly be held culpable for the ideas that, unbidden, sprang into their minds? The evil spies who 
gave poisoned sweets to innocent children or those who wielded needles dipped in venom against 
French women, their malice was clear and undeniable. They, assuredly, deserved the harshest of fates. 
But the defeatists, those who harboured expectations of France's downfall, left me in a state of 
perplexity and confusion. 


I refrained from seeking clarity from Mama. Her responses, invariably echoing Papa's stern 
convictions, offered little solace or illumination to my muddled reasoning. The unsettling notion that 
thoughts alone could condemn a person to death lingered in my young mind like a foreboding enigma 
that defied the simplicity of childhood understanding. As the spectre of conflict loomed larger, the 
distinctions between loyalty and treachery became steadily blurred, casting a sombre pall over my daily 
life. 


My little sister's dainty steps inevitably slowed us down, making our progress toward the gates of the 
Luxembourg Gardens seem never-ending. When at last I reached the main entrance to my school, a 
surge of excitement propelled me up the stairs. How long had it been since I left, 1 wondered, bounding 
forward, my schoolbag heavy with new books swinging jubilantly with each energetic step. 


The familiar smell, a faint odour of dusty cabinets mingled with the clean scent of freshly applied floor 
wax in the polished hallways, evoked instant recognition. Each redolent note brought back memories of 
years past and a sense of belonging. Our classrooms, hallowed and solemn like a church Mass, held me 
in thrall with their ceremonial order, as did the hushed tranquillity of the hallways and the sweet smiles 
of the older girls. Wearing ankle-length school dresses topped with white pinafores and high-necked 
blouses, they exuded an air of serene propriety. 


Part of the building, having been repurposed into a military hospital, now saw the senior students 
dressed as nurses, as if they were transformed overnight into angelic figures of mercy. Underneath their 
white veils, occasionally stained with the crimson spots of blood, they resembled saints, and I felt 
blessed when they passed me by. Inside the grand hall, the teachers, their faces lighting up with 


warmth, embraced me in welcoming hugs, while in the coatroom, I encountered my friends from the 
previous year. We held no particular allegiance to one another, but the collective noise we made, as we 
laughed at the grownups behind their backs, formed a bond of shared, if short-lived, rebellion. 


While Mama exchanged polite formalities with my teachers, I sauntered in the exhibit auditorium. It 
was a chamber filled with glass-fronted cases housing the remains of old and dead things that managed 
to die for a second time. Crammed with stuffed birds, their plumage falling away in a slow, silent death, 
dried plants disintegrating into brittle remnants, and shells whose once dazzling hues had yielded to the 
steady march of time, it served no other purpose but to remind one of their ultimate demise. So when 
the resounding peal of the bell eventually summoned me to the Sainte Marguerite classroom, I raced 
with eager anticipation. The fauna and flora of my imagination were vigorous and vibrant, unlike the 
specimens housed in our school. 


Being back in the main hall was a welcome reprieve. Each classroom, a mirror of the other, featured an 
oval table swathed in black moleskin, around which we pupils assembled under the watchful eyes of 
our teacher. Meanwhile, our ever present mothers sat behind us, their knitting needles clicking as they 
fashioned socks and scarves, while eagerly waiting for our scholarly endeavours to end so they could 
take us back home. 


As I took my regular seat, I noticed that the one next to mine was taken by a little girl I didn't know. 
She had hollow cheeks and pitch-black hair that was darker than the coal in our cellar. It contrasted 
sharply with her scrawny frame and short stature, making her appear much younger than I. Her light 
green eyes, like two sapphires glistening in the morning light, fixed upon me with a ferocity that 
disagreed with her fragile appearance. 


In that split moment, the world of my immediate surroundings shrank like a woollen sweater 
submerged in hot water. We were left like two fragments of the same riddle in a silent communion of 
curiosity and tentative expectation. 


"Are you the best pupil here?" she inquired purposefully, while her striking eyes apprised me with 
uncommon intensity. 


"I'm Emilie Delattre," I said, reluctantly. "What's your name?" 


"Liliane Goulet, but you can call me Lily. I'm ten," she answered briskly. "If I look younger, it's 
because I was il for a long timel and didn't grow much. I couldn't go to school for a whole year, but 
now Mama wants me to catch up. Could you lend me your notebooks from last year?" 


"Yes," I agreed, struck by the rapid precision of her speech. 


Liliane's bold confidence and her unwavering gaze unsettled me slightly. She scrutinised me defiantly, 
then nodded slightly towards Jacqueline, seated nearby. "The girl over there said you were the best 
pupil. Is it true?" 


"T'm often at the top of the class," I admitted, my shyness suddenly overcoming me. 


I studied Liliane intently; her hair, as dark as obsidian, fell straight around her small face, and there was 
an ink stain that marked her chin. A little girl who had almost succumbed to illness was a rarity, and I 
was filled with an endless curiosity that compelled me to ask her a multitude of questions. However, 
Mademoiselle LaClaire entered the room at that moment, her long dress sweeping elegantly across the 
floor. She was a brisk woman who always wore her hair wound tightly in a bun atop her head, and 
whom I greatly respected. She took her seat and began calling out our names, pausing cursorily to 
glance up at Liliane's defiant eyes as they looked back at her. 


"Well, my dear, we aren't feeling too intimidated, are we?" 


The air in the room hummed with Liliane's arrival, her presence commanding attention even before she 
spoke. 


"I'm not shy, Mademoiselle," Liliane countered confidently. "Besides," she added delightfully, "you're 
not intimidating in the slightest." 


Mademoiselle LaClaire was taken aback like a startled squirrel, her usually composed bearing briefly 
disrupted by Liliane's unguarded observation. She hesitated, then smiled thoughtfully to herself before 
continuing taking the attendance. 


At the end of classes, the customary ritual unfolded. Mademoiselle LaClaire stood at the doorway, 
shaking the hand of each mother and kissing every child on the forehead. 


When Liliane's turn came, Mademoiselle placed a hand on her shoulder. "Have you been to school 
before?" 


"No, Mademoiselle. Not until now. I studied at home with my govermess, but I'm too old for that now." 
"In that case, I hope you will be as good as your older sister," Mademoiselle remarked kindly. 


"Oh! We're very different," Liliane assured her. "Villette takes after Papa. She loves maths, but I love 
literature more. Mama always brings me new books to read." 


Jacqueline nudged me with her elbow, a joyful smirk playing on her lips. Liliane wasn't exactly 
impertinent, but her tone certainly wasn't quite what one might expect when addressing a teacher. 


"It's nice to hear, dear. Would you know how to find the study room for day students? That's where you 
should go and wait if your Mama or Papa don't come to pick you up right away," Mademoiselle 
instructed. 


"No one is coming to pick me up. I'm going home on my own," Liliane declared proudly, then quickly 
added, "Mama told the principal I will be going home by myself." 


"By yourself?" Mademoiselle LaClaire bulrted, raising an eyebrow at the little girl standing before her, 
to which Liliane only shrugged in response. "Well then, if your mother told the school..." 


The exchange left an impression on everyone present, for Liliane was not only new to the school, but 
with her unfettered nature and unabashed honesty, she seemed to march to the beat of her own drum. 


Mademoiselle LaClaire gently kissed my forehead when I approached, a gesture so delicate that it 
trailed like a faint perfume after I left. Following Liliane, I lingered behind her into the coatroom. She 
nimbly slipped into her coat which, though not as distinctive as mine, was very pretty nonetheless, and 
possessed style of its own. It was made of thick wool, deep red, and with gleaming gold buttons that 
shone like leopard's eyes. 


Liliane appeared every bit the young lady in the way she carried herself in the presence of others. She 
definitely was not a street urchin, so I couldn't understand why she was allowed to walk outside 
unaccompanied by a parent. Was her mother unaware of the lurking dangers, the poisoned candies and 
deadly needles employed by Prussian spies? 


Outside, as we made our way along Boulevard Montparmasse where La Coupole stands today, a coal 
depot once stood in bleak contrast to the swirling boulevard life. From within used to emerge men, 
faces blackened with soot, bearing sacks of coal upon their heads. Among the heaps of coke and 
anthracite, like shreds of burnt out paper in the sooty oblivion of a chimney, those creatures whom God 
had cast out from His kingdom of light could be seen moving about their daily toils. I shuddered at the 
thought that they might snatch Liliane away from the street and imprison her inside the dark chambers 
of their grimy cavern. 


"Where do you live, Liliane dear?" Mama queried as we descended the stairs with my little sister. 
"Rue de Condé, Madame." 


"Oh, that's great! We'll walk with you to Boulevard Saint-Michel," Mama declared. "It is fortunately on 
our way." 


"With pleasure," Liliane accepted with sincerity befitting a young lady. "But please, do not trouble 
yourselves on my account," she added with solemn honesty, and then continued quite seriously, "You 
see, Madame, there are six of us children. Mama insists that we must learn how to manage on our 


own. 


The remark was delivered with a maturity that put me to shame. Mama nodded, but it was obvious to 
me that she didn't approve of such a libertine upbringing. As we walked together out of the school, the 
contrast between Liliane's independent spirit and the protected world in which I lived became blatantly 
apparent. 


When we found ourselves on the busy street, I turned towards her. A wave of curiosity washed over me, 
marred by a hint of morbid fascination. 


"How did you fall ill?" I asked in a voice trembling with eagerness, unable to contain my intrigue. 


"I developed a fever last winter that wouldn't let up, even after Mama and Papa called for the doctor," 
Liliane explained in her mature way. "They feared it was consumption, because I grew frailer every 
day, wasting away for nearly a year. Then, suddenly, it began to ease, and I gradually became better. No 
one really knows what it was," she concluded with a dismissive wave, as if tired of having to recount 


the same old story all over again. "When may I see your notebooks? I need to catch up on what you 
studied last year. Tell me your address, and I'll come round this afternoon or tomorrow." 


I glanced at Mama, seeking her approval. I was not permitted to play with unfamiliar children in the 
Luxembourg Gardens. 


"This week is not convenient," Mama replied, a touch of embarrassment creeping in her voice. 
"Perhaps on Saturday; we shall see." 


"Oh, very well. I will wait until Saturday," Liliane accepted with a farewell smile. "Thank you, 
Madame Delattre. Goodbye, Emilie," she waved cheerfully to us as she walked away. 


I watched her cross the wide boulevard on her own, her red woollen coat a fiery explosion of colour 
against the grey walls of the city surrounding her. She really was very small for her age, yet carried 
herself with the poise and confidence of one far beyond her years. 


"Your Uncle Philibert was acquainted with the Goulets, who were related to the Labéques, cousins of 
the Bassots," Mama mused aloud in a voice that suffused with dreamy nostalgia. "I wonder if it is the 
same family. But it baffles me that respectable people would permit a little child of ten to wander the 
streets all alone." 


Mama's concern mirrored my own unease. Liliane's independence appeared at odds with the sheltered 
world I knew, where children were closely guarded and watched over. 


Behind those pale green eyes, there seemed to be a hidden mystery, a book to be dusted off and opened, 
a story waiting to be discovered. I felt an insatiable urge, a yearning, to unravel every cherished secret 
she held within herself. 


Liliane Goulet, with her delicate frame and enigmatic gaze, became a fascination I could not put to rest. 


Chapter 3 


My parents discussed at length about the various branches of the Goulet family, recalling the 
information obtained from close friends and third parties alike. Mama claimed her knowledge came 
directly from the teachers at Fabienne, who, for some inexplicable reason, had no qualms discussing 
private matters of their pupils. From all this emerged that though Liliane's parents were only distantly 
related to Uncle Philibert's Goulets, they were apparently held in high esteem. Monsieur Goulet had 
studied at the prestigious Ecole Polytechnique, secured an esteemed position at Schneider-Creusot, and 
presided over La Société d'Assistance Bienveillante. His wife, née Rochette de Bellencourt, hailed from 
a prominent dynasty of devout Catholics and commanded great respect among the parishioners of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. 


Informed, no doubt, of my mother's reservations, Madame Goulet arrived to collect Liliane the 
following Friday at the end of the school day. She was a beautiful and elegant woman with dark, 
expressive eyes, and lips that concealed rigid conformity. Adorning her pale neck was a black velvet 
ribbon, fastened by an antique pin intricately carved from the finest ivory. Her conviviality, if 
somewhat strained and hollow, was irresistible to Mama, who was flattered when Madame Goulet 
remarked that she looked young enough to be my elder sister and addressed her as Mademoiselle. Yet 
despite all the contrived pretences, I held an intense dislike for her velvet necklace, which brought to 
my mind the image of a serpent coiling around her neck. 


As I stood there, watching the interaction unfold, my mind wandered back to the earlier conversation 
about the Goulet family. Mama spoke with such reverence about Monsieur Goulet's illustrious career 
and the Rochette de Bellencourt lineage that it became clear to me how these connections formed a 
complex web of social prestige and respectability. The black velvet ribbon around Madame Goulet's 
neck seemed to tighten with each word of admiration from Mama. It coiled around her throat like a 
deadly vine—an ancestral snare of suffocating conventions and harsh judgements that intertwined with 
their public status. 


Madame Goulet's appearance, with her poised elegance and calculated compliments, momentarily 
eclipsed Mama's apprehensions. But as Liliane and her mother departed, a sense of unease lingered, 
and the velvet necklace's metaphorical grasp reminded me of the binding duty to one's outward 
charisma and the hidden gulf of inner misgivings. 


On our way home, my thoughts were consumed by Madame Goulet's indulgent recounting of Liliane's 
martyrdom. The tale unfolded with the vividness of a heroic novella: the soaring fevers, the gasping 
breaths, the relentless delirium that had gripped Liliane in its fiery embrace, and, above all, her 
courage. Doctors were called in, nurses worked tirelessly, but nothing seemed to abate the illness that 
held Liliane in its merciless grip. Each day, she grew weaker, her fragile body seemingly no match for 
the fever's persistent onslaught. 


Days blurred into weeks, and time unfurled like a funeral call as the affliction waged its war. At long 
last, after a valiant battle fought, the malady began to yield, retreating inch by inch as if finally bowing 
to an unseen truce. But then came the heartbreaking twist in the story. A well-meaning friend, caught up 
in a moment of overzealous play by her bedside, had one day accidentally overexcited her frail 
constitution. His recklessness caused a resurgence of the pyrexia, just as it had appeared to be receding. 
Liliane, already so weak, had succumbed to the strain, her condition plummeting to the point that she'd 
fainted. 


It was this tale of her divine suffering that hung in the air when Liliane finally visited my home that 
Saturday to copy my notebooks. As I watched her, quietly absorbed in her task, meticulously taking 
notes with an air of diligence and infinite care, I couldn't help but regard her with awestruck respect 
and fascination. I thought about her illness painted by Madame Goulet's words—the deathly sighs, her 
neck clammy with sweat, the heaving little chest beneath the pure white nightgown—each breath a 
battle fought against the approaching death. Never before had anything so intense happened in my life, 
and suddenly, it looked as though nothing of importance would ever happen to me. An indescribable 


envy stirred within me—a longing to experience the same profound agony as Liliane had endured. I 
wanted for nothing more than to face death with the same bravery that she had shown, while nurses 
tenderly cooled my burning skin with damp compresses. 


As Liliane leafed through my notebooks, her movements careful and deliberate, I sensed an invisible 
gulf between us—a crater defined not by our differences but by the depth of her experiences. It was a 
pilgrimage through pain and endurance that conferred a tragic glamour upon her, rendering my own 
life, in comparison, a mere shadow. In a similar vein, while my own handwriting remained grossly 
childish, her graceful script never failed to astonish me, her letters dancing across the page with a 
neatness that belied her tender age. 


Even my father, a man of discerning tastes, could not help but appreciate the flair of her penmanship 
and the vivacity of her conversation. He found it amusing, and delighted in treating her with a 
ceremonious politeness. His manners towards her were befitting small royalty or a princess from a fairy 
tale on her visit to our humble quarters, and Liliane, with her natural charm and liveliness, played along 
with this game effortlessly. 


She dressed and arranged her hair with a simplicity that bespoke of an innate sense of style, never 
veering into affectation. She moved through our world with the ease and manners of a well-bred young 
lady, unlike the rough-and-tumble ways of the children I encountered during my playtime in the 
Luxembourg Gardens. Yet beneath her composed exterior, she retained boyish daring that set her apart. 
During the holidays that followed, she would gallop through the pine forests of Bellencourt, heedless of 
the potential dangers or the injuries she might sustain. 


To some, Liliane was a holy terror, while others adored her for her spirited nature. But all agreed on 
one thing—she possessed a rare and magnetic personality that distinguished her from the other children 
who crossed her path. 


While most children I knew often left me feeling bored and uninspired, Liliane had a way of making 
me laugh as we strolled through the playground between classes. She had an astonishing talent for 
impersonating Mademoiselle LaClaire's brusque gestures and the unctuous voice of Madame Tessier, 
the school's principal. Her imitations were so convincing and funny that they could lift the spirits of 
even the most dour of classmates. Moreover, she seemed to possess a wealth of intriguing secrets about 
the school. Gleaned from her older sister, these secrets, whispered with an impish glint in her eye, 
added an air of mystery and excitement to our otherwise mundane school days. 


Once, with a conspiratorial whisper, she confided that our young teachers were secretly affiliated with 
the Jesuits. According to her, these instructors wore their hair parted to the side during their novice 
years, but switched to a centre parting once they had taken their vows. On another occasion, she spread 
a rumour about Mademoiselle LaClaire, the youngest of our teachers, who fascinated us all. At only 
twenty-two, she had graduated the year before, and the older students claimed to recall seeing her in the 
Jardin des Tuileries, walking hand in hand with a dashing young cavalry officer, her cheeks flushed 
with the bloom of secret romance. 


I was slightly scandalised by Liliane's irreverence, but she was funny, and her wit was captivating. She 
often improvised dialogues between two of our teachers, and I played along, struggling to suppress my 
laughter. The resemblance in her caricatures was so uncanny that we would frequently exchange 
sidesplitting glances during lessons. Whenever Mademoiselle LaClaire opened the attendance register 
or closed a book, we would poke each other with our elbows, barely stifling our giggles. During one 
particularly memorable lesson, I was so overcome with laughter that I nearly lost my composure, 
risking the wrath of our teacher despite my usually exemplary behaviour. 


Schooldays with Liliane were seldom dull, her company a continuous blend of mischief and insight that 
often veered into the unexpected. Yet, those early encounters were but fleeting previews of a deeper 
allure—one that, unbeknownst to me, would soon weave its spell and capture my heart entirely. 


Chapter 4 


The first few times I visited Liliane's home on Rue de Condé, I was utterly dumbfounded. The house 
was a whirlwind of activity, with not just her numerous brothers and sisters, but a veritable throng of 
cousins and friends as well. They ran and shouted, sang and dressed up, jumped on tables and 
overturned furniture with an abandon. Occasionally, her sister Villette, who was fifteen and somewhat 
bossy, would try to restore order, but her efforts were usually short-lived. Madame Goulet's voice 
would inevitably ring out, "Let the children have fun," displaying a remarkable indifference to the 
mayhem, injuries, bumps, stains, and broken dishes that were a constant in their chaotic household. 


I was astonished by Madame Goulet's nonchalance. In my own home, such calamity would have been 
swiftly curtailed, but here it was embraced as part of daily life. This laissez-faire approach to parenting 
both bewildered and fascinated me. The contrast between my structured, orderly upbringing and the 
freewheeling, almost anarchic atmosphere of the Goulet family was profound. But amidst the tumult, 
there was a palpable sense of joy and camaraderie, a boisterous energy that seemed to breathe life into 
every comer of their home. 


Liliane thrived in this environment where her bold spirit was set free by the lack of parental restraint. 
She moved through the chaos with a natural vigour, her laughter and cheerfulness a claim on the 
freedom she enjoyed. For me, visiting her apartment was like stepping into another world—a world 
where spontaneity and exuberance reigned supreme, and where the ordinary rules of decorum were 
gleefully discarded. 


"Mama never gets angry,” Liliane declared with a triumphant smile, and eyes sparkling with pride and 
defiance. 


As the afternoon drew to a close, Madame Goulet came into the room we had so thoroughly disarrayed, 
yet her smile remained undiminished by the havoc unleashed upon her elegant decorations. With a 


patient tolerance, she picked up a toppled chair and gently dried Liliane's forehead, saying, "You're all 
drenched in sweat again!" 


Liliane threw her arms around her mother's neck, hugging her tightly, and for an instant, her face 
transformed by a heartfelt, almost sacred tenderness. I averted my eyes as a wave of unease washed 
over me. Perhaps it was jealousy, perhaps envy, or perhaps it was the restless stirrings of unknown 
feelings that Liliane's obvious devotion to her mother evoked in me. I had been taught to love Mama 
and Papa equally, a balance of affections maintained with careful and thoughtful precision. However, 
Liliane openly confessed that she loved her mother more than her father. "Papa is too serious," she 
remarked calmly one day, with a tone that relayed a simple recognition of this preference. 


Monsieur Goulet was a puzzle to me because he was so vastly different from my own Papa. He 
possessed an ability to speak for hours, sharing stories of his youth, his unwavering faith, and the 
solace he found in his spiritual beliefs. His tales of the miracles of Lourdes were recounted not with 
fervent insistence, but with an introspective conviction that was both foreign and fascinating to me. 
"Faith is a journey," he would say softly, but in a deep voice that projected firmness and commanded 
attention. "It is about finding peace within oneself and a connection to the divine." 


Monsieur Goulet's unwavering virtue and Liliane's unabashed adoration for her mother gripped me 
with a curious farrago of fascination, envy, and discomfort. Their lifestyle seemed suffused with a 
richness of experience and emotion that I yearned to understand, yet felt was dauntingly distant from 
me at the same time. 


My father never went to Mass, and he smiled indifferently whenever someone talked about the miracles 
of Lourdes in his presence. His rousing speeches about liberty, equality, and fraternity excited my 
young heart, filling me with pride and a sense of purpose. He often proclaimed that he had only one 
religion—his love of France. His irreverence towards religious matters did not trouble me, but 
Monsieur Goulet's serene faith intrigued me deeply because there was a calmness in his devotion that 
seemed to elude my father's turbulent spirit. Mama, who was devoutly pious, appeared to regard this 
with a sensibility of habitual approval. "A man as remarkable as your Papa undoubtedly has a more 
complex relationship with God than women or little girls," she once confided in me. Monsieur Goulet, 
in contrast, took Communion every Sunday with his family. He rarely engaged in the lively debates like 
the ones that frequently filled our dinner table, where my father's friends gathered to discuss politics, 
philosophy, and the future of France. Instead, Liliane's father preferred the solitude of his commitment 
and the quiet company of his garden. With his long beard and pince-nez that exuded an air of bookish 
gentleness, it came as no surprise that most of his spare time was dedicated to charitable works. Yet 
despite his Christian values and gentle demeanour, Monsieur Goulet's appearance and mannerisms 
seemed unmanly and somewhat diminished in my eyes. His silky hair and composed face, though 
indicative of his deep religious beliefs, did not fit the image of male virtues that my father embodied. 


As a young girl, growing up in a home dominated by passionate political debates and intellectual 
discourse, I struggled to reconcile Monsieur Goulet's restrained piety with the rowdy energy of my 
father and his circle of friends. Their disparity was almost comical, and I often found myself pondering 
the reasons behind my father's animated repudiation of religion and Monsieur Goulet's peaceful 


resignation. Both men enjoyed admirable qualities, yet they embodied different aspects of life and 
belief that left me wondering about the dichotomy of spirituality and masculinity. 


In my youth, I couldn't help but feel a conflicting sense of respect and confusion at the intersection of 
spiritual values and personal identity. It was only later in life that I felt a strange urge for finding clarity 
on that existential divergence. Monsieur Goulet and my father were two sides of the same coin, each 
devoted to a cause greater than themselves. Papa's love for France was as unfaltering as Monsieur 
Goulet's faith in God. Both men, in their own ways, sought to make sense of the world and their place 
in it. 

Maybe for that reason, Liliane's father was a figure seldom seen except under unusual circumstances. It 
was Madame Goulet who ruled the household with a gentle yet firm hand. I often envied the freedom 
she granted Liliane, but even though she always spoke to me most kindly, I felt a trace of unease 
whenever I found myself in her presence. 


At times, Liliane would declare, "I'm tired of playing." When such a mood befell her, we would quietly 
slip into Monsieur Goulet's office without lighting the gaslights so we wouldn't be discovered. There, 
we would be left alone to talk. Sitting close together on the great leather settee in our peaceful 
seclusion, our arms would sometimes brush against each other, and every time her skin touched mine, I 
felt a thrill of goose bumps rise, my breath halting in my chest. 


We were lost to the time and the world outside this little sanctuary. It was our new discovery—our new 
pleasure and infinite joy. When my parents talked to me, I answered them, but we never had deep 
conversations. With Liliane, it was different. We had real conversations, like those Papa had in the 
evenings with Mama. Liliane listened to me and understood my worries and my dreams, and in turn, I 
swam in her voice, drowning myself in her thoughts as if in the vast ocean, never wanting to be 
rescued. 


Hidden away in Monsieur Goulet's study, we shared secrets and confidences that bound us together in a 
way that was both exhilarating and terrifying. Liliane's presence in my life became a refuge, a place 
where I could explore the depths of my own emotions and thoughts, guided by her understanding and 
acceptance. In those moments, sitting with her in the dimly lit room overflowing with books, papers, 
and curious relics of bygone ages, I felt a connection that transcended the ordinary bonds of childhood 
friendship. 


As the weeks passed, our visits to her father's office became a ritual and a sacred space where we could 
explore the mysteries of life and our growing friendship. Liliane's insight into the people and places 
around us, combined with her boldness and spirit, drew me deeper into her world. I cherished those 
stolen moments with her, where we could be ourselves without the constraints of school or expectations 
of our parents. It was in those intimate conversations and shared confessions that I began to understand 
the complexities of relationships, love, and the intense bond that had begun forming between us. 


Another quality that drew me to her was her love of literature. During her long convalescence, Liliane 
had read many of books, and what surprised me most was her wholehearted belief that the stories 
within them were true events that happened to real people. She adored The Romance of the Forest, held 


deep admiration for The Mill on the Floss, and regarded the heroes from Jules Verne's tales as if they 
had lived in flesh and blood. When it came to earlier centuries, she had her favourites as well. Greek 
fables fascinated her, although she found epic tales tedious and boring. And though unmoved by the 
misfortunes of Sleeping Beauty and her family, she was profoundly affected by the injustices inflicted 
upon Cinderella. 


Many of her opinions were unconventional, yet her young age and intelligence often won forgiveness 
from the novice teachers. "That child has a peculiar personality," they would say amongst themselves at 
school, unaware that their words were sometimes overheard by inquisitive ears. 


Being smart allowed Liliane to quickly catch up with her studies. I only narrowly managed to beat her 
in composition, and she earned the distinction of having two of her essays copied into the special book 
reserved for exemplary schoolwork. Moreover, her musical talents were exceptional—she played the 
piano so effortlessly that she was soon placed in the intermediate group, and shortly thereafter, she also 
started taking violin lessons. 


She had little fondness for sewing, but she carried enough skill to be good at it. In the kitchen, she 
easily made caramels, shortbread cookies, and chocolate truffles, which were her personal favourite. 
Sometimes, when I visited the Rue de Condé, I would find her engrossed in making copies of a Family 
Chronicle using a hectograph, a task she handled with precision and enthusiasm. The hectograph, with 
its peculiar purple ink and gelatin pad, seemed almost magical in its ability to produce multiple copies 
from a single original newsletter. These weekly editions were eagerly awaited by her grandparents, 
uncles, and aunts residing outside Paris. I admired not only the vivacity of her tales, but also the skill 
with which she created a newspaper that closely resembled a professional publication. 


Although she was frail in constitution, Liliane possessed surprising physical abilities. She knew how to 
turn cartwheels, perform the splits, and all sorts of somersaults with ease. However, what made her 
truly special in my eyes were certain quirky traits whose significance eluded me. There were places, 
such as the tip of her nose or the lobe of her ear, where the slightest touch would elicit an adorable 
shudder from her, causing her arms to break out in goose bumps. It was a phenomenon I delighted in 
exploring every time a chance presented itself. I would torment her by brushing against her skin in 
those sensitive places, just to watch her tremble like a leaf in a summer breeze. 


It was during these moments that her heavenly gift, which I often marvelled at so deeply, manifested in 
the most intriguing facets of her character. In her pursuit of knowledge and artistry, Liliane seemed to 
defy any boundaries set by age or expectation. Her passion for literature and music, combined with her 
spirited opinions, set her apart from all other schoolchildren in our class. 


In my private thoughts, I told myself that Liliane was one of those child prodigies destined to become a 
saint. With her bright eyes, raven locks, and angelic little features, I was certain her life would later be 
recounted with reverence in the dusty tomes of old scholarly books. 


Chapter 5 


In the following year of 1870, Paris found itself poised on the precipice of a violent transformation. 
After the inevitability of war with Prussia had spread through the towns and villages, the usual 
vibrancy abruptly transformed, like the earth in a freshly ploughed field. Pulsating with an unsettling 
undercurrent of dread and false hopes, its boulevards and avenues, where the carefree gossip of 
flaneurs and the clatter of horse-drawn carriages had once resounded, now echoed with a tenor of 
apprehension and fervent nationalism. The magnificent fagades of the Haussmannian buildings still 
soared high and majestic, but the mood of their inhabitants was far from serene. 


The newspapers, sold on every corner by eager boys, were brimming with headlines and reports of 
escalating tensions between France and Prussia. Rumours of conflict swirled through the air like 
funereal omens, mingling with the scent of freshly baked bread wafting from the boulangeries and the 
rich aroma of coffee drifting from the crowded cafés. Everywhere, from the opulent salons of the 
wealthy elite to the humble bistros of workers and artists, discussions about the political situation 
dominated conversations. 


In the swarming markets of Les Halles, vendors hawked their goods with an added urgency, as if aware 
that times of plenty might soon give way to scarcity. The warm colours of fruits and vegetables 
contrasted, like a sunbeam and a shadow, with the worried expressions of the shoppers. They haggled 
not just for a good price but for a semblance of routine in the face of impending uncertainty. Amidst the 
clinking of coins and the rhythmic calls of the sellers, fragments of discussion about the latest 
developments floated about. The names of Bismarck and Napoleon III were on every tongue. Even the 
Seine, flowing serenely through the heart of the city, appeared to carry an air of foreboding. The 
bateaux-mouches, which usually offered leisurely tours for tourists and locals, now ferried whispers of 
mobilisations and military preparations. The bridges, so often spots for lovers' trysts and artists’ 
musings, were now crossed by soldiers in uniforms, their faces set with grim determination as if 
struggling to find the balance between hope and fear. Only an occasional drunkard spoilt their bleak 
humour with his boisterous revelry and obnoxious antics. 


Meanwhile, the artistic quarters of Montmartre and Montparnasse, once awash with Bohemian 
creativity and hedonistic pleasures, took a sudden dive into an existential quagmire. The painters, poets, 
and prostitutes who thrived in these squalid neighbourhoods now found their works infused with a new 
sense of depravity and desperation, as if trying to outrun fate itself. In cafés that had once resonated 
with lively debates on art and philosophy, discussions now bristled with talk of strategy and patriotism. 
At the same time, posters calling for volunteers to join the army were plastered over mouldy walls and 
brothel doors, drawing disapproving glares from their lecherous patrons. Layered atop colourful 
advertisements for theatre performances and cabaret shows, these calls to arms covered the city's decay 
and urged civilians to defend the dignity of France. 


In the grand halls of the Palais Garnier, the operas and ballets continued, but the entertainment felt like 
a frantic grasp at distraction. The elegant attendees, adorned in their finest uniforms, exchanged 


anxious glances and hushed speculations during brief intermissions. The opulence of the chandeliers 
and the beauty of the productions could not entirely mask the growing unease that pervaded even the 
most privileged circles of Parisian society. 


Amidst the rising tension, there was also a palpable sense of growing cohesion and national pride. The 
French tricolour flew from windows and balconies, a defiant emblem of unity that rallied the people 
through the darkest chapters of their history. Public squares and parks, where children played and 
couples strolled, became impromptu gathering spots for speeches and rallies. Citizens of all classes and 
backgrounds came together, their differences momentarily set aside in the face of a common threat. 


As the days dawned with the ever more threatening news reaching the population, an oppressive 
atmosphere descended over the city like a harbinger of the calamities yet to come. The very air seemed 
to thicken with the premonition of imminent conflict. The sombre proclamation of war, when it finally 
arrived, served only to crystallise the fears that had been fermenting in people's minds for weeks. Now, 
like the wings of vultures circling on the horizon, it could no longer be ignored. 


The mobilisation orders sent the men marching through the streets. Their families, waving them off 
with tearful smiles and desperate hopes, braced themselves against the worst yet to come. The once- 
familiar sounds of Paris, the vibrant melody of music, the joyous peals of laughter, the comforting hum 
of daily life, began to fade. In their place arose the stringent rhythm of military drills, the heavy tread of 
boots upon cobblestones, and the steady tolling of church bells. 


Most pupils at our school had departed Paris by the end of July after France declared war on Prussia. 
The city, once filled with the bustle and chatter of people, now rumbled with the steely sounds of horse- 
drawn cannons. In my classroom, however, I found myself curiously alone, accompanied only by an 
older girl who was thirteen and whose struggle to keep pace with our lessons, in turn, elevated my own 
sense of importance. 


This solitary companionship, a strange bond forged in the days that followed, unfolded in the stilled 
silence of our deserted classroom. We sat at a large table, facing the ever-watchful Mademoiselle 
LaClaire, whose concentration seemed to be conferred on me with a particular dedication. Each lesson 
took on the solemn authority of a public lecture and the tender intimacy of a private tutorial, and I 
revelled in this duality, feeling the deep satisfaction in attracting the exclusive attention of our teacher. 


The departure of the Goulets to Lourdes for their annual pilgrimage marked another change in my 
perception of those around me. In customary tradition, their son donned the mantle of a stretcher 
bearer, while the elder daughters immersed themselves in the humble service of washing dishes in the 
kitchens of a hospice. The image of Liliane, entrusted with such grown-up responsibilities, imbued her 
with an aura of dignity and poise, that I found intensely admirable. Her ability to navigate these adult 
tasks with attentiveness beyond her years only deepened my respect for her, and I began to view her not 
just as a friend, but as a figure of exemplary fortitude and maturity I had yet to discover in myself. 


Amidst these departures and the resultant vacancies, the prideful, heroic stubbornness of my own 
parents became an example of reckless willpower. Their steadfast decision to remain in Paris, to stand 
firm in the face of adversity, was a stubborn yet ultimately meaningless act in solidarity with the brave 


soldiers defending the city. According to their rationale, in this act of defiance, we civilians were not 
merely holding out—we were embodying the spirit of resistance. By acting through our unwavering 
presence, we, too, became participants in the epic narrative of endurance and valour. This foolish 
resolve, this rushed collaboration, lent a sense of noble purpose to their everyday lives, forming and 
shaping the mundane into the monumental and binding us in an effort of collective, if futile, defence. 


In those days, a time steeped in the grinding drudgery of frugality, nothing was ever wasted—not a 
crust of bread, not a wafer of soap, not a twist of string. Each fragment of daily life was permeated with 
a sacred utility, and opportunities for free tickets or meals were seized with an unscrupulous eagerness. 
My sister and I wore our clothes until they were threadbare, and even then, they served us still, mended 
and patched with a tireless diligence that came from necessity and love. 


Our mother, a model of industriousness, never allowed a single second to slip away unclaimed. Her 
hands were perpetually in motion, knitting as she read, sewing, mending, or embroidering while 
conversing with my father or friends. In transit, aboard the tram or the omnibus, she darned and 
patched our old petticoats, aprons, and socks, her fingers patiently working through the tattered 
garments with purpose and persistence. 


Even in the peaceful evenings, her chores did not end. Came the dusk, she would sit at the kitchen table 
and meticulously record every penny in a creased black ledger. Long before the shadow of war 
darkened our days, every coin that passed through her hands was carefully accounted for, each entry 
inscribed like a line in the algebraic poetry of our survival. I used to believe, in my wide-eyed 
simplicity, that this rigorous economy of time and money was not unique to my family. Indeed, I was 
certain it represented a universal creed, with every family practising the same doctrine that demanded 
the exact measurement and utmost precision in the distribution of resources. 


At home, my patriotic fervour found its expression in the small rituals of posturing and pride. I would 
go about placing French flags in all the flower vases; each one a playful act of imaginary resilience. 
Even the games I engaged in reflected the events outside my immediate surroundings. While playing, I 
became a valiant Zouave, a courageous daughter of the regiment, my spirit unbroken and my heart 
ablaze with loyalty. I scrawled Vive la France! in coloured chalk across every available surface, my 
devotion thus declared, shining bright and unyielding in the face of mounting danger. 


The grown-ups, with their faces beaming with pride, would often exclaim, "Emilie is an ardent patriot!" 
Their words, like a gentle benediction, only spurred me on to greater feats of youthful enthusiasm. 


The nights were often less welcoming. They were blanketed in a cavernous stillness, punctuated only 
by the persistent tolling of church bells, followed with the sudden extinguishing of street lamps and the 
hurried blacking-out of windows. The air would thrum with the sound of running feet and the irritable 
commands of Monsieur Deniaud, a member of the citizen militia. His voice, always gruff and seldom 
kind, cut through the darkness with the urgent cry, "Put that light out!" 


My sister and I never once doubted the decision of our parents to remain in Paris, even when the peril 
and the uncertainty of our existence were laid bare. We clung to each other, finding hope in staying 
together when so many others were torn apart. 


It was in those now distant days, when the ominous rumblings of Prussian artillery steadily encroached 
upon Parisian suburbs, that my mother insisted we retreat to the refuge of our coal cellar. Her appeals to 
reason, however impassioned, fell upon the stubbornly deaf ears of my father, who, obstinate in his 
refusal to leave his warm bed, remained immovably entrenched beneath the downy coverlets of their 
bedroom. Eventually, my mother acknowledged the futility of further pleading and decided not to 
bother. 


A number of tenants from the upper storeys of our building used to gather inside our hallway and take 
shelter from the unexpected cannon fire. Within its narrow alcove, we had arranged a small assortment 
of armchairs, where they fitfully dozed until the danger subsided. One of these families were the 
Fourniers. Monsieur Henri Fournier, a distinguished gentleman of sixty-five, had once been an art 
dealer and still carried a flair for eccentricity. Tall and lanky, he could often be seen on the streets in his 
flamboyant attire—a bright green velvet coat, a burgundy cravat, and a top hat that added several 
inches to his already impressive height. Unlike other neighbours, who were prone to bouts of despair, 
Henri's face—framed by a neatly trimmed grey beard—was brightened by lively blue eyes that 
sparkled with mischief and curiosity. Those eyes danced every time he and his wife, Madame Colette, 
arrived at our door. 


Unlike her husband, Madame Colette was a calm and quiet woman, some five years younger than her 
spouse. Her placid nature provided a perfect counterbalance to Henri's capricious manners and brought 
comfort during the nights of Prussian shelling. Madame Colette had once been a celebrated opera 
singer, and although she had retired from the stage when still young, her voice continued to possess a 
melodious quality. The Fourniers, despite their wealth and social standing, were without children—a 
void that Madame Colette often felt keenly but masked with uncertain philosophical equanimity. 


The Moreaus were latecomers to our apartment. Monsieur Lucien, a man in his early thirties, was a 
bank clerk by day. His dark hair and sharp features gave him a dashing appearance, but his charisma 
was often overshadowed by his vices. Lucien had a notorious weakness for drink and gambling, habits 
that frequently brought strife into his young household. Despite his flaws, he possessed a certain 
roguish charm that had initially endeared him to his wife. 


My Mama once said that Madame Sophie, his wife, a vivacious woman in her late twenties, had 
married Lucien for love, despite her parents’ reservations. Her hazel eyes, full of warmth and 
appreciation, stood out distinctly against her husband's often bleary gaze. Sophie balanced the demands 
of caring for their infant son, little Jacques, with a part-time position as a seamstress. Her hands, skilled 
and nimble, could transform any fabric into beautiful garments, earning her a modest but steady 
income. She had once made a little bonnet for my sister as a gift for sheltering them in our apartment. 


In addition to the Moreaus and the Fourniers, sometimes friends of our parents held up by the raid, 
would prolong their game of cards into the small hours of the morning. I enjoyed all this disorder and 
chaos that played out in our home. The silent city, lying behind the blacked-out windows, would 
gradually awake, and I watched with wonder the first rays of sunlight sneaking between the Parisian 
chimneys, heralding a new dawn across the tiled rooftops. 


Chapter 6 


One morning, after arriving at school, I found the teachers and pupils all taking refuge in the basement 
of the building. My parents and I joked about that at home for a long time after. However, at the end of 
August, when it became clear that the Prussians were closing in and laying siege to Paris, I left for 
Lavardin countryside with Mama and my little sister. 


Grandfather, a veteran of the Napoleonic Wars, had convinced himself that in Paris we were reduced to 
eating rats. For two months, he lavished us with berry compotes and clafoutis cakes, determined to 
fortify us against these imagined privations. Yet even more captivating than his culinary crusade were 
the war stories he spun every evening. His eyes would sparkle with the emotion of remembered youth 
as he recounted tales of bravery and hardship. 


In the quiet evenings, beside the fire that cast flickering shadows across the worn wooden floor, 
grandfather's voice would go on about the summer campaign when he marched into Belgium. The year 
was 1815, a time that was imprinted deeply into the memory of a sixteen-year-old boy. 


It was a hot day in June, and the air was thick with the promise of war and the sweetness of blooming 
flowers. The countryside was deceptively serene, unlike the turmoil fermenting within the ranks of 
men. Napoleon had returned from his exile, and with him, the hopes and dreams of a restored empire. 
They were bound for Waterloo, a name that would soon be synonymous with brilliance, blunder, and 
defeat. 


Grandfather recalled the night before the battle with unflinching clarity. They camped near a small, 
nameless village, where the sky was painted with the shades of a setting sun. He and his comrades 
shared stories and laughter, song and curses, masking their nerves with bravado. Jean, his closest 
friend, passed around a bottle of cheap wine he had somehow procured, and for a few precious hours, 
they were just men and boys, not soldiers awaiting their destiny. But as the dusk grew darker, the 
inevitability of the coming fight settled over them like a funerla shroud. 


I huddled in my chair, shivering with excitement while listening to his low voice painting the colours of 
the breaking dawn, and the crimson sky unfurling like a foreboding omen. They formed ranks, with the 
clink of metal and the invocation of prayers filling the air. The ground trembled beneath the heft of 
their columns, a sea of blue coats and tricolour flags. My grandfather walked proudly among their 
lines. Clutching his musket, his heart pounded in his chest as the reality of what lay ahead hit him with 
full force. 


The assault began with the thunder of artillery, a deafening roar that shook the very earth. The army 
advanced under a hail of cannonballs, the air thick with smoke and the cries of the wounded. They 
moved forward, step by step, their feet sinking into the ground that turned to mud by the sheer volume 


of spilled blood. The smell of gunpowder and bodies filled his nostrils as the chaos of carnage unfolded 
around him. 


In the midst of the fray, he found himself eye to eye with the enemy. The red coats of the British and 
the dark uniforms of the Prussians surrounded them on every side. Parrying a bayonet thrust, his sabre 
flashed in the dim light. The clash of steel and the grunts of exertion were a requiem of war that 
followed him for the rest of his life. Jean fought by my grandfather's side on that fateful day; he could 
still picture Jean's face in his mind, set in grim determination as they pushed forward, compelled by an 
all-consuming fright. 


I tried to imagine what it would be like, seeing hours pass like minutes in the deadly chaos, but none of 
my experiences came close to resembling what my grandfather endured. Even the rare cannonball fired 
on Paris during the previous month faded in comparison to his tales. 


The tide of bloodshed ebbed and flowed, while their hopes flickered and died like a candle in the wind. 
Grandfather remembered the moment when it all turned against them and the Prussian reinforcements 
had arrived. Their fresh troops crashed into Napoleon's flanks without remorse or mercy. Panic spread 
through their lines. Officers' orders dissolved into chaos. Napoleon, their example and last beacon of 
salvation, was nowhere to be seen, and the spectre of downfall suddenly loomed before them, burning 
like a bitter sting of humiliation. 


When the battle eventually ended, the field was a charnel house of broken bodies and shattered glory. 
They were beaten, their hopes of victory crushed. Jean was dead, and my grandfather was among the 
lucky ones who survived. As they trudged back to France, their pride was bettered by the shame of 
defeat. He said the world had changed since then, and the empire they fought for is no more. But to me, 
his stories brought it back, the way books bring the past to life and romance to our hearts. 


I experienced many happy days in Lavardin. Our country home, passed down through generations on 
my mother's side, nestled in the heart of the village. Though it had lingered only as a vague memory 
from my younger days, returning now brought those cherished moments into fresh clarity. 


In the living room stood an ancestral library, its black-walnut shelves sagging under the erudition of old 
volumes whose pages bore the rust-coloured stains of age. The forbidden tomes were banished to the 
highest shelves, tantalisingly out of my reach, but I was granted the freedom to explore the lower ones 
at my leisure. In Lavardin, I spent countless hours immersed in reading, playing with my sister, and 
when weather permitted, venturing outside, where I would embark on long, leisurely walks in open air. 


That summer and autumn, my wanderings took on a new intensity. I roamed through chestnut groves, 
stinging my fingers as I collected the spiny, delicious nuts that we later roasted over a crackling fire. I 
gathered fragrant honeysuckle and florid spindle, tasted the sweetness of blackberries, the tartness of 
arbutus berries, and the astringent leaves of the dogwood. The barberry shrubs offered their sharp, 
pungent fruit, while the heavy scent of flowering buckwheat filled the air, mingling with the sullen, 
slightly bitter aroma of heather when I lay close to the ground to inhale its tang. 


The countryside surrounding Lavardin opened up like a living canvas, reminiscent of Théodore 
Rousseau's idyllic masterpieces. Rolling hills and verdant meadows stretched before me, awash in the 
opulent hues of late summer, as if painted by nature's nimble hand. Wedged among these gentle slopes, 
the small village lay adorned with an expanse of abundant wheat fields and thriving green pastures, 
forming a patchwork of rural tranquility. The air was warm and redolent, and walking through the 
orchards, one could delight in the sweet sapor of ripening fruit and the earthy pungency of freshly 
turned soil. 


The landscape outspread in a mosaic of cultivated acres, divided by neatly trimmed hedgerows and 
weather-worn wooden fences. The wheat, now tall and ready for harvest, swayed like an ocean of 
honey under the breath of southern wind, creating waves that shimmered in the sunlight. Scattered 
among the crops, clusters of wildflowers added splashes of colour—cornflowers in vibrant blue, 
poppies in fiery red, and the haughty whites of daisies. Their riotous presence attracted an orchestra of 
bees and butterflies that created a lively dance above the open land. 


The scanty pleasures of my urban childhood paled in comparison to the bountiful riches of the country 
life. In Lavardin, I was free to roam the expansive lawns and touch with fingers everything my 
curiosity desired. I scratched at the earth, moulded lumps of clay, caressed leaves and flowers, polished 
smooth horse-chestnuts, and joyfully popped seed pods. I was acquiring knowledge that no book or 
official syllabus could ever impart. 


Amidst nature's bounty, my knowledge grew, acquiring in its catalogue the cheerful buttercup, the 
humble clover, the delicate phlox, and the cerulean blue of the morning glory. Familiarity blossomed 
with the fluttery beauty of butterflies, the charming spots of ladybirds, and the mysterious fluorescence 
of glow-worms. The glittering dew, intricate artistry of spiders' webs, and fragile strands of gossamer 
became part of my daily observations. I discovered that the red of holly berries had a more intense hue 
than that of the cherry laurel or mountain ash, while autumn's touch transformed peach blossoms and 
turned leaves to bronze. In time, I also came to understand the sun's steadfast journey across the 
celestial dome—its movement tantalizingly imperceptible, yet undeniably punctual. 


The meadows, placid and flat, were dotted with grazing cattle and sheep. The animals moved lazily 
through the tall grass, resembling drifting boats in a swaying inland sea, their peaceful ambling 
matching the languid rhythm of agrarian life. Even the sporadic clanging of a cowbell or the soft bleat 
of a lamb added to pastoral song, blending harmoniously with the hum of vegetation and the distant 
prattle of a brook. 


Lavardin itself was a quaint, almost forgotten hamlet. Its stone cottages, with their thatched roofs and 
climbing ivy, blended seamlessly into the scenery that stretched out beyond its medieval walls. Narrow 
cobblestone streets wound their way through the village, leading to the central square where an ancient 
stone well stood. With its clear water reflecting the azure sky, the well seemed to serve as a mirror to 
the heavens above. A hunched chestnut tree, its branches heavy with spiky green husks that would soon 
split open to reveal glossy brown chestnuts within, shaded the nearby square. But beyond the village, in 
the hazy distance where the scenery merged with thick woodlands, the trees stood tall and proud like 
soldiers ready to go into battle. 


Oaks and beech trees formed a dense canopy above my insignificant presence. Their foliage filtered the 
sunlight into a soft, dappled glow on the forest floor, where a tangle of ferns and wild shrubs thrived in 
the dim light. There, in the underbrush alive with the stirrings of small critters, an occasional flash of a 
darting rabbit or fox could be seen, vanishing as quickly as it appeared, while leaving only the rustle of 
leaves in its wake. 


I would wander along the paths that meandered through the woods, worm smooth by centuries of 
pilgrims' and soldiers' footsteps. These ageless trails led to hidden clearings where the forest gave way, 
revealing tranquil ponds and babbling streams that seemed to whisper secrets of times long past. The 
wealth of colours and scents enveloped me in an intoxicating embrace, awakening previously unknown 
excitement within my soul. Everywhere, from the emerald waters of the ponds, the undulating grasses 
of the fields, beneath the thorny hedgerows, to the very heart of the forests, lay hidden treasures that 
beckoned me with an irresistible allure that I longed to discover. 


In these secluded spots, downy clouds reflected in the sky-blue waters, appearing like white galleons 
floating amidst fringes of reeds and water lilies. Dragonflies flitted above the surface, their iridescent 
wings catching the light. Frogs basked, sprawled placidly on lily pads, their croaks creating a sporadic 
chorus that blended with the ripple of the stream. It was a place where one could sit for hours and listen 
to the soothing sounds of chirping birds and susurrating plants, feeling the worries of the world melt 
away. 


Lying in the wide meadow at the foot of the silver poplar trees, I would lose myself in the pages of The 
Faerie Queene. Every time the wind stirred, the poplars whispered to me. Their leaves, rustling like the 
pages of an age-old tome, wove bygone tales of medieval knights galloping fiercely on their steeds, 
their armour glinting as they charged valiantly, brandishing swords against the enemies of the kingdom. 


But time moved on. The day advanced, and the sun dipped lower, casting longer shadows across the 
landscape. The golden hour drenched everything in a warm, honeyed light, deepening the colours of the 
surrounding pastures. In the distance, farmers continued working, their figures silhouetted against the 
setting sun as they gathered the harvest. They moved in a laborious rhythm, forever humble before the 
unyielding forces of nature that both nourished and challenged them. Only the clinking sound of their 
tools and the low murmur of conversation filled the dusty air around them. 


In those afternoon hours, I found myself lost in an endless expanse and, at the same time, I remained 
firmly anchored in my own being. I felt the sun's warmth upon my eyelids, a shimmering caress that, 
though it shone for all, appeared in those moments to lavish its tender kisses on me alone. The wind, 
capricious and boundless, swirled around the poplars, carrying with it the breath of distant lands and 
forgotten times. And I, too, felt myself being swept along on its wild currents, journeying across the 
untold expanse of the earth while remaining perfectly still, without ever leaving my spot in the grass. 


As the twilight began to fall, the sky transformed into a lofty vault of muted pinks, purples, and fading 
shades of orange. The waning rays of the sun cast a listless, dusky mantle over the landscape, lending 
the scene an air of weary tranquillity. The first stars began to appear. Twinkling softly in the gathering 
dusk, they echoed lanterns flickering to life in the village. Their amber light radiated a warm glow on 


the cobblestones, creating patches of light in the growing darkness, like faithful beacons calling ships 
to safe harbour. 


When the moon emerged, like a reluctant, ageless sorcerer looming above me, its argent light cast a 
spell that bridged my soul to the far-flung reaches of our globe. From sprawling cities thriving with 
humanity to sun-scorched deserts stretching to the horizon, from vast oceans teeming with creatures to 
secluded hamlets cloaked in shadow. Each corner of the earth, like myself, bathed in the same lunar 
luminescence. This prevailing kinship united disparate landscapes and hearts. In a shared connection 
beneath the watchful eye of the starlit sky, we all became celestial kindred, linked by the moon's 
binding threads. 


In the solitude of the night, with the cold, overseeing moon guarding my back, I felt at one with the 
planet—a tiny actor in a timeless play of light and shadow. The moon's radiance was a bridge to the 
unknown, a silent, shimmering link that transcended the boundaries of time and space. It wrapped me 
in its velvety gown, infused my spirit with a sense of wonder, and wove me into the eternal quilt of 
existence. 


Each day in Lavardin was a private lesson in the sublime beauty of nature. There I was myself, 
undisturbed, immersed in a continuous revelation of the world's infinite wonders, far surpassing the 
stifling confines of any classroom. 


Chapter 7 


The pleasures I experienced in those halcyon days were boundless in their profusion, yet eluded the 
grasp of simple description, much like the delicate scent of a flower that one tries in vain to capture. To 
Liliane, I sent only the briefest of notes, perfunctory epistolary whispers scrawled upon the backs of 
postcards, and her responses were equally scant. 


That summer, she stayed with her family at her maternal grandmother's residence, the historic 
Bellencourt manor, which had been passed down through generations of her ancestors in the Niévre 
region. Each day, she would go horseback riding, enjoying the rustle of leaves and the whisper of the 
wind in her hair. Yet the letters she wrote conveyed a single, poignant truth—she would not return to 
Paris until the instability and danger of war had subsided. 


During my visit to Lavardin, a place where the air itself seemed to throb with an undying and ineffable 
beauty, my thoughts often turned to Liliane. Her face had a constant and luminous hold on my 
daydreams, and I conjured for us all kinds of adventures that we entangled ourselves in. Each more 
fantastical than the last, my fantasies multiplied like wildflowers after a spring rain, blossoming in a 
variegated array of poetic visions. We were spies in shadowy alleys and fortune hunters in uncharted 
lands, princesses imprisoned in high towers and orphans secreted away on pirate ships. Wherever my 


dreams took me, Liliane was always at my side, her imaginary hand clasped firmly in mine. We were 
two souls, inseparable in the face of the destiny unfolding before us. 


The months passed. Winter melted into the sappy green of early spring, and I remained in Lavardin, 
ensconced in the familiar warmth of my mother and sister's company. Yet as the time of our departure 
drew near, a curious melancholy stole upon me. I found myself shedding tears as I bade farewell to the 
stately poplar trees, their branches swaying gently as if in silent sympathy of my parting. The 
bittersweet realisation of growing older struck me unaware, and I became nostalgic for short-lived 
moments that could never be preserved as they were, for time waits for no one, and neither does one's 
life. 


But as the train bore me away from Lavardin, a new feeling took hold inside me—a burgeoning 
anticipation of the old world I left behind. I remembered with sudden clarity the joy of returning home, 
the prospect of school, and the reunion with friends long absent. Most of all, I looked forward to seeing 
Liliane, whose presence in my life, though often sporadic and limited by our families, was a spark that 
ignited, until then unfamiliar excitement, in my heart. The future ahead, with all its complexities and 
uncertainties, felt a little less daunting knowing that she, in some form, would be a part of my journey 
forward. 


As the train drew to a halt, the platform came into view behind the plumes of smoke and steam, and 
there stood Papa, resplendent in his navy-blue uniform. I hadn't seen him for many months, and his 
figure emerged before us, both confident and comforting at the same time. He embraced us with arms 
that could surpass the span of the world, and informed us that the war had drawn to a close. Even the 
Paris Commune, that brief and impassioned experiment in revolutionary governance, had been 
suppressed by the forces of the government. A fragile peace now descended over our war-weary nation, 
no longer threatened by political upheavals. 


I had just turned twelve, an age at which the great tumults of the empires seem but distant thunder, 
barely disturbing the placid surface of one's immediate concerns. The significant historical narratives 
were only a backdrop to the more pressing matters of my young life. Schoolbooks, freshly minted and 
bound, held far more allure. These tomes, larger and more exquisite than their predecessors, beckoned 
with their promise of new knowledge and infinite possibilities. Their pages, stiff and stubborn at first, 
would crack open beneath our eager fingers, releasing that crisp smell of fresh ink and paper—a scent 
that bespoke pending discoveries and worlds yet unexplored. 


In the Luxembourg Gardens, the air was redolent with the autumnal aroma of dead leaves and withered 
grass, a fragrant, if somewhat desolate, reminder of the summer gone. The teachers at school greeted 
me with an effusion of cheerfulness, their smiles and embraces a welcome charity after my absence. 
The lessons I had diligently completed while in Lavardin were met with the greatest praise, yet the 
classroom now felt more confining than a thorny cage. The tedium of routine cloaked me like an iron 
shroud. I absorbed my lessons and completed my homework with a mechanical joylessness, each task a 
stone in the Sisyphean labour of my daily existence. Pushing my way through the school's front door 
each morning, I felt as if I were stepping into a past that, although intimately mine, had become alien 
and unrecognisable. 


The vibrant hues of my life had faded, leached of their former brilliance. What once was a florid 
landscape of experiences had dulled into a soulless grey. The days blended into one another, each 
indistinguishable from the last, a ceaseless procession of sameness that threatened to engulf the bright 
spirit of childhood within me. The humanity outside, with its grand dramas and sweeping changes, 
came as a faint echo, barely touching the cloistered monotony of my inner sanctum. 


So why did I find myself overcome with such profound unhappiness? In the evening, after our family 
supper had concluded, I sat in the dimly lit comfort of an adjoining room. There, beneath the gentle 
glow of a lone gas lamp, I would immerse myself in reading or weave the threads of meaningless 
impressions into the lined pages of my diary. My sister lay asleep in her bed, cradled by the tender arms 
of slumber, her breathing flowing like a languid poem of night. Down the length of the hallway, Papa, 
with a voice of scholarly formality, read aloud to Mama. This scene, serene and indelible, was one of 
the best moments of the day. 


Lying on the Oriental red carpet, with its intricate patterns that hinted at the secrets of far-off lands, I 
would surrender to disconsolate reveries. My gaze would wander to the imposing hardwood wardrobe, 
a colossal relic of a forgotten era, and then to the hand-carved wooden clock, whose twin copper pine 
cones dangled with the immensity of time's inscrutable passage. The fireplace was alight, and I could 
feel its warmth creeping along the floor like a tidal wave, rising up in warm gusts from the abyss to 
envelop me in its comforting mantle of somnolent contentment. 


And yet, amidst this sanctuary of silence, an unknown fear would unfurl its tendrils around me with 
prophecy of perpetual remorse. The darkness, filled with unseen shadows, and the inanimate objects, 
cloaked in mute stillness, conspired to awaken an irrational dread inside me. 


Papa's voice, resonating through the corridor, was my only tether to the present. I knew the title of the 
book he was reading from—Cours de Philosophie Positive by Comte. The previous year, it was Le 
Capital by Karl Marx. And next year, with a certainty that carried both a comfort and a curse, there 
would be a new book to preoccupy his evenings. 


Meanwhile, caught in the liminal space between the wardrobe and the clock, I would remain, a solitary 
dreamer adrift in the currents of my own restless mind. 


How many years had passed in this manner? How many evenings had melted into the nebulous haze of 
countless yesterdays? Is our existence on this earth truly nothing more than the relentless extinguishing 
of one day after another, a monotonous succession devoid of change or even expectations? Would this 
ubiquitous ennui persist until the day I died? Would I remain ensnared in the vapid realms of illusions 
even in the twilight of my years? Despite having everything I could wish for, my hands felt bitterly 
empty, as if the very essence of life had slipped through my fingers like so many grains of sand. 


It was during a stroll along the boulevard Raspail, accompanied by Mama, that the tormenting question 
took root in my mind: What is happening to me? The possibility of enduring an interminable expanse 
of days, weeks, months, and years, each as barren and bereft of hope as the last, took my breath away. 
It felt as though, without any prelude, the entire oppressive reality had succumbed to a silent, 
unforeseen death. Yet I found myself robbed of the language to articulate this pervasive emptiness. 


Two days later, the truth hit me and suddenly everything made sense. I entered the Sainte Augustine 
classroom, and there was Liliane. Upon seeing me, she smiled, and her smile pierced through the 
doleful haze encircling me—a brilliant supernova shattering the darkness and beckoning forth light and 
colour into my twilight world. 


As our eyes met, a smile blossomed on my lips and we embraced. The sum of my longing for her had 
been so immense that, at first, I was reluctant to release her from my grasp. I craved the solace of her 
proximity, the warmth of her arms around me, the intoxicating fragrance of her hair enveloping me. 
But, all too soon, she gently released herself from my embrace, and I, in turn, let my arms fall. 


"When did you return home?" I asked, still amazed at seeing her before me. 


"Last night," Liliane looked at me somewhat playfully. "You were here on the first day of school, of 
course?" 


"Yes," I said. "Did you have a good vacation?" I added. 
"Yes, it was fun, and you?" 
"T wish it had never ended." 


We momentarily lost ourselves in the excitement of small talk, the way we saw adults often do, but 
later, | became aware of myself reflecting on the epiphany, both astonishing and joyful. The nebulous 
anguish that had recently cast a pall over my solitude, the gloom that pervaded my days, had but one 
singular cause—the absence of Liliane. The realisation dawned on me with the clarity of a lightning 
bolt illuminating a darkened sky. From this moment, living without her was no longer living; without 
Liliane in my life, there was no life at all. 


In that instant, the rigid conventions, the routines that had kept my emotions neatly compartmentalised, 
were obliterated as if by an earthquake, or raging waves. I was engulfed by a deluge of feelings that 
defied any structured paradigm, an overwhelming surge of pure, indescribable love. It coursed through 
me, an unstoppable tide, washing away all barriers and leaving in its wake the raw, unfiltered essence 
of affection. I surrendered to this wave of joy, that spread through me with the force and freshness of a 
cascading waterfall, as unyielding and beautiful as the granite cliffs that stand resolute against the sea. 


As Mademoiselle LaClaire settled into her high-backed chair, an epitome of the ordered conformity I 
was beginning to question, my thoughts once again turned to Liliane. The mere contemplation of life 
without her enchanting presence beside me filled me with a sense of desolation so all-consuming, it 
seared through me like the final breath of my very existence. 


I gazed in stupefaction at her, seated next to me, her bubbling company a source of reassurance and joy. 
The terrifying thought crept into my mind—what if she were never to sit here again? What if, by some 
cruel twist of fate, she were to die? This morbid notion was enough to plunge me into an ocean of 
despair; for without her, what would become of me? 


At once, the tenuous weave that gave shape to my reality appeared to unravel, revealing the crashing 
truth of my dependency on her companionship. The love I felt was not merely an embellishment to my 


life but its very foundation. Each interaction, every shared glance, carried a significance that 
transcended the mundane. The thought of losing her was not just unbearable—it was unthinkable. She 
had become the nexus upon which my universe turned, and without her, I feared that universe would 
collapse into chaos and nothingness. 


My joy, once a radiant force brightening my days, transformed into a throbbing heartache that was 
frightening in its intensity. Liliane flitted in and out of my life with casual ease, seemingly unconcerned 
with the devastating impact she had upon me. All my happiness, indeed, my very heartbeat, lay 
precariously at her feet. The memory of her near brush with death still haunted me. How would the rest 
of my life play out, I wondered with a shiver of dismay, if she were truly to die? 


In some, thus far, unmapped recesses of my imagination, I envisioned a scene of solemnity and dread: 
the principal, her long black skirts undulating ominously as they swept the floor, entering the room 
with a grave expression on her face. "Let us pray, dear children," she would intone in a voice laden 
with a sorrowful weight, "your little friend Liliane Goulet was called away to the arms of God last 
night." 


If such a frightful event were to occur, I told myself with morbid conviction, I should vanish out of 
being on the spot. I pictured myself sliding off my seat and collapsing lifeless to the ground, my spirit 
departing this world in a desperate bid to reunite with hers. 


The prospect did not frighten me; on the contrary, it offered a bleak comfort to my grieving heart. For 
in that imagined afterlife, at the gates of heaven, or wherever it is they send children after they die, I 
would be reunited with Liliane, my hand entwined with hers in an eternal bond, unbroken by the 
savage whim of destiny. 


I did not require Liliane to hold any such definite feelings for me. It sufficed that I was her best friend, 
her constant companion in the uncertain days of childhood. The adoration I felt for her did not diminish 
me in my own eyes; rather, it ennobled my faith in her merciful acceptance of my company. 


Love, I realised, is not envy. It is a selfless, joyous surrender to the happiness of another. In loving 
Liliane, I discovered a purpose so pure and fulfilling that it rendered all other ambitions trivial by 
comparison. There was nothing in this world I could conceive of that was better than being myself and 
loving Liliane. 


This love, untainted by the corrosive elements of jealousy or possession, remained a serene and 
steadfast flame that illuminated my path. It was a love that required nothing in return, a love that 
existed for its own sake, as natural and essential as the air I breathed, and the truest and most beautiful 
part of my being. 


Chapter 8 


On the fourteenth of July, we took part in the national celebration of Bastille Day. The mood on the 
streets was sombre and resigned, and the people whom we met spoke with an aura of defeat under 
Prussian victory. 


The depressing atmosphere, however, didn't hinder me from rejoicing. For an entire year, I had keenly 
prayed for this monumental day to arrive. My young heart brimmed with the anticipation of astonishing 
changes and the war coming to an end. Yet when the day finally dawned, the only tangible change was 
Papa donning his civilian clothes once more. The world, it seemed, remained stubbornly unchanged. 


Papa's conversations were continually dominated by tales of misfortune and an austere future that 
awaited us. His dismal warnings stemmed from the unresolved incident in which the Germans had 
seized a portion of his savings. These enigmatic figures in some faraway places, whose names bore a 
dangerous resemblance to wild beasts, loomed in his stories with an almost mythical malevolence and 
power. And that Marshal Bazaine clearly had let himself be manipulated, Papa spoke with a resentful 
edge in his voice. According to him, Bazaine deserved to stand trial for treason. 


So bleak was Papa's vision of the future that he could not bring himself to reopen his law practice. 
Instead, he secured a position at an insurance company and announced it was necessary to tighten our 
belts. Mama, ever the pragmatist, immediately dismissed our maid Jeanine, finding excuse not only in 
economic necessity but also in Jeanine's nocturnal escapades with a gendarme, something which she 
deemed unbecoming of a female servant. This frugality resulted in Mama assuming the mantle of 
household chores, which increasingly strained her patience due to the growing stack of responsibilities. 


Meanwhile, I felt a deep sense of injustice for Jeanine. She had grown up in the fishing village of 
Fécamp, an impoverished settlement where the sea gave and took with equal measure. It had claimed 
her grandfather, swallowing his fishing boat in a sudden, ferocious storm that roared across the 
Channel. Several years before that, it had stolen her uncle in the same way, leaving Jeanine's mother, 
Bernardine, to face the hardship with one less anchor in her life. 


In Fécamp, men sailed out each dawn, their lives balanced on the knife-edge between provision and 
peril. Death was a familiar shadow in every home, its visits bringing not just grief but a gnawing 
uncertainty about tomorrow's bread. When Jeanine's father eventually followed the same tragic fate, it 
was as if the sea had salted the very earth beneath their feet. 


Bernardine, her soul as weathered as the cliffs of Normandy, made a choice wrought from desperation 
and hope. Paris beckoned with a promise of work and anonymity, something their impoverished village 
could provide in ever diminshing rations . Mother and daughter, the last of their line, packed their 
meagre possessions and their outsized sorrows, turning their backs on the hungry waves. 


The city embraced them with indifference, offering neither comfort nor safety, but at least the chance to 
earn their keep. Bernardine's hands, once callused from mending nets, were now chapped and reddened 
from corosive lye, cold water, and battering washboards. And Jeanine—she found her way into our 


family as a housemaid, where I watched her move through the rooms with the ghostly wake of all she 
had lost trailing behind her. Yet in her eyes, I saw no defeat. There was only cautious hope, and a 
determination as patient and deep as the ocean that had orphaned her. 


Evenings were steeped in an oppressive gloom. Mama's perpetual bad mood cast a pall over the 
household, mirrored by Papa's own sullen disposition. My sister's tears flowed freely in sympathy for 
the pervasive sense of resignation that had seeped into every corner of our lives. But for me, none of it 
mattered. Amidst this domestic desolation, I didn't care about any of them, for I had Liliane. 


The world around me might have been fraught with doubt and disappointment, but within the sanctuary 
of our friendship, I discovered a haven, a refuge where the bleakness of reality could not intrude. In 
spite of all these external pressures sapping joy from me, my affection for Liliane persevered unshaken, 
growing stronger day by day. 


Liliane, who had blossomed in the year since we parted, was now taller and healthier than when we 
first met, dispelling my fears of her imminent death. However, a new and insidious threat emerged— 
the school's disapproval of our attachment to one another. This institution, with its rigid adherence to 
propriety and decorum, viewed our bond with cold and stubborn suspicion, its unfeeling gaze 
perpetually casting a shadow over our every move. 


Liliane was a brilliant pupil, her intellect shining like a jewel in the dimly lit corridors of our school. I 
often came first in the class, a position that was mine only because Liliane, with her wayward 
exuberance, could not be bothered to claim it. I watched her through a blissful confusion of admiration 
and longing, captivated by her nonchalance in class—an effortless ease I could never hope to imitate. 
Yet despite her undeniable talent, she had fallen out of favour with the teachers. They saw her as 
contradictory, sarcastic, and prideful, and they repeatedly chastised her for making snide remarks 
behind their backs. However, they never succeeded in catching her in outright insolence; she 
maintained a careful distance, a feat that perhaps irked them the most. 


Their resentment found a target on the day of the piano recital. The grand school hall was filled to the 
brim with an eager audience of parents and children. In the front rows sat the pupils, adorned in their 
most beautiful dresses, their hair fashioned into ringlets and curls, ribbons and laces adding to the 
festive air. Behind them, the parents and guests, resplendent in silk blouses and white gloves, upheld an 
air of aloof elegance. At the back, the teachers and supervisors murmured with anticipation. 


Liliane, dazzling in a velvet blue gown with a white silk waistband, took her seat at the piano. The 
piece she had chosen was a composition her mother believed too difficult, and one in which she 
persistently stumbled. 


As she approached the tricky passage, I felt a knot of tension forming in my stomach, aware of the 
scomful eyes fixed upon her. The room hushed as if to hold its breath. But Liliane, with her 
characteristic poise, played it flawlessly. A triumphant look passed between her and her mother, and in 
a spontaneous moment of impish mischief, she stuck her tongue out at her. The scandalised coughs of 
the other mothers filled the air, the teachers exchanged disapproving glances, and the principal turned a 
shade of crimson that bordered on apoplexy. 


When Liliane descended from the stage, she ran to her mother, who enveloped her in a proud embrace 
and kissed her with loving adoration. This small act of rebellion, this oasis of unguarded triumph, was 
the manifestation of Liliane's indomitable spirit that I fell in love with. Undeterred by the rebuke from 
the entire school board, she remained unbowed, a figure of dignity and defiance in equal measure. 


That singular event made me understand something exceptional about her—Liliane's brilliance was not 
just in her intellect but in her refusal to conform, and her ability to remain true to herself amidst the 
pressures of expectation and propriety. It was this quality, more than any academic accolade, that set 
her apart and made her shine so brightly in my eyes. 


Liliane's laughter of pure joy echoed across the room with such infectious happiness that Madame 
Tessier found herself bereft of the heart to scold her. But a few days later, the undercurrent of reproach 
surfaced when she complained to Mama about Liliane's unhealthy influence on me. The charge was 
that I was excessively and inappropriately drawn to her. Furthermore, we incessantly chatted in class, 
and our attention perpetually diverted from the lessons at hand. According to her, I sniggered in a 
manner unbecoming of a young girl who was at the top of the class in her grades. 


I tried hard to keep calm and composed, but all was in vain, and my eyes finally filled with bitter tears. 
To add insult to injury, Madame Tessier misconstrued my distress by delighting in what she perceived 
as an acknowledgement of my shortcomings and Liliane's wilfulness. 


Anger surged within me. I was mad with bitterness and rage because they were going to take me away 
from Liliane. A week of torment ensued, the possibility of losing her inspiring a dread so crushing that I 
doubted my ability to endure it. The thought of being parted from her manifested as a fate worse than 
death itself, an agony so distressing that it felt as though it would surely claim my life, or drive me to 
end it myself. 


But beneath this turmoil lay a deeper, more poignant realisation. In those grief-laden corridors, an 
awareness dawned upon me, albeit vaguely, that my childhood was coming to an end. Though the 
grown-ups still held sway over my activities, keeping me under their thumb every single day, the peace 
that had once pervaded my days had fled, leaving in its wake a gully of mute suffering. 


This newfound freedom, which should have been a source of pride, was instead a bitter burden, 
isolating me in my solitary anguish. Yet, perhaps foreseeing the depths of my despair or recognising the 
unbreakable link between us, Madame Goulet, who held my academic achievements in high esteem, 
intervened. She easily persuaded Mama to leave us in peace. Both mothers, being influential patrons— 
Mama with her two daughters and Madame Goulet with her four—wielded their considerable influence 
to ensure that Liliane and I would continue to sit side by side, as we had in the past. 


This time, the threat of separation was averted, and we were granted the reprieve of remaining together. 
The resolution, while restoring some semblance of normalcy, did little to quell the breath of 
melancholy that had taken root in my sentiment, for I had glimpsed the unrelenting march of time, the 
slow but relentless erosion of the innocence and simplicity of childhood. And though I was spared the 
immediate pain of parting from Liliane, I could not escape the knowledge that such moments of joy and 


mutual affection were fleeting, destined to be shattered by the implacable hand of fate at any moment 
and in any place. 


Liliane, with her capricious charm, gave the impression of preferring my company above that of all her 
other schoolmates, but scholastic achievements held far less significance for her than they did for me. 
Her mind was regularly preoccupied with the myriad facets of her life—her family, her home, the 
mellifluous notes of her piano, and the carefree days of her holidays. As one of many strands 
comprising the intricate tatting of her existence, I could never quite discern the role I occupied in her 
scheme of things. 


Initially, this ambiguity did not trouble me, but as time wore on, I found myself increasingly consumed 
by the need to understand. My studious zeal and docility, qualities that appeared to define my state of 
being, unfailingly exasperated her. Yet, what did she truly feel about me? 


Would Liliane have been sad if we'd been prevented from seeing each other? Undoubtedly, her sorrow 
would have paled in comparison to mine. I don't believe she ever suspected the depth of my infatuation, 
nor the extent to which I had set aside my own pride in her favour. We were known as inseparable 
friends, spending every free moment in each other's company. But I often pondered the depth of her 
devotion to her mother, wondering if it eclipsed all other feelings within her and, in turn, cast a shadow 
over our companionship. 


Amid the bustling din of the charity fair that had overtaken our school playground, a discerning 
graphologist scrutinised the penmanship before her with a critical eye. Liliane's delicate script was 
proclaimed to reveal a precocious maturity, sensitivity and cultured refinement that hinted at 
remarkable artistic gifts waiting to be unearthed. In stark, almost mocking contrast, my own humble 
handwriting was deemed to be a mere reflection of childish artlessness and nothing more. 


I accepted this harsh verdict with fortitude and resignation, acknowledging the truths it contained. Yes, 
I was indeed an industrious pupil, a dutiful and well-behaved little girl, but condemned, it seemed, to 
remain nothing beyond that pedestrian mould. But, to my credulous comfort, Liliane protested this 
assessment with a vehement ardour, her defence of my capabilities ringing with an unwavering 
conviction that I discovered deeply reassuring. 


Her impassioned objection found voice once more in the days that followed. She composed a short but 
heartfelt letter responding to yet another equally unfavourable analysis I had reluctantly shared with 
her. With her earnest words, she sought to lift the cloud of self-doubt that threatened to engulf me, 
insisting that my potential ran far deeper than the examiner had deigned to notice. In it, she sketched 
my portrait in words that warmed my soul: "Although reserved in demeanour and inclined to conform 
to convention, she possesses a remarkably warm and generous heart. Her kindly indulgence in 
overlooking the faults of her friends is, without doubt, unequalled." 


Through her acts of kindness, I derived solace from her defence of my character—a defence that 
longed to bridge the gap between our worlds. Notwithstanding the disparities in how we each explored 
the many alleyways of our young lives, her words served as a reminder of the bond we shared—a bond 
that, though sometimes obscured by the shadows of her various other loves, endured steadfast and true. 


And yet, it wasn't common that we were so frank with one another. Candour between us was a rarity, an 
elusive bloom struggling against the thorny overgrowth of wilfully prescribed restraint. Many a time I 
wondered if this shortcoming, this hesitance, was a failing of my own making. The irony is that it was 
Liliane herself who, in her gentle way, had frequently spoken of the reserve she observed in me. 


Did she perhaps long for a deeper, more accessible relationship with me—one where the veils of 
discretion were cast aside and unchained from their self-imposed constraints? My adoration for her 
burned with the intensity of a thousand suns, yet she remained ever poised, ever demure, and curiously 
reticent in her affections towards me. Was it I, then, who was ultimately responsible for the excessive 
bounds that governed our interactions? 


At the same time, Liliane's familial obligations demanded a tremendous investment of her time and 
energy. She was the sun at the centre of her twin sisters' dependence, creating an orbit around which 
they revolved. Hours upon hours were spent in joyful play with her adored little sisters, bathing and 
dressing them in whimsical finery, or captivating them with enchanting stories spun from nothing but 
her own fertile imagination. She revelled in their babbling, their playful antics, showering them 
unselfishly with love and devotion so pure as to be almost holy. 


But it was music that above all captured Liliane's entire world. An ever-present force that claimed a 
throne of paramount importance in her life, it was a sacrosanct domain where spoken tongue paled 
before the melody's divine eloquence. When her lithe fingers danced across the ivory keys or cradled 
the violin's neck with a lover's tender caress, I watched her very soul taking flight, pouring forth in a 
rapturous reverie. In those moments, I felt as though I were privy to an intimate conversation she held 
only with herself. Her musical repertoires were speckled with a passion and intimacy that rendered our 
spoken exchanges pale and childish by comparison. 


Occasionally, Madame Goulet, whose skill at playing the piano was indisputable, would join Liliane in 
a duet, accompanying the violin's soulful soliloquy with the rich harmonies of her own practised 
keystrokes. At times like these, I felt an acute sense of exclusion; I was reduced to an invisible intruder, 
an envious witness of an unspoken communion from which I was fundamentally removed. 


I observed a bittersweet beauty in Madame Goulet's dedication to Liliane's music, in the melodious 
dialogues that unfolded between her and her daughter, and in the depths of their private realm, to which 
I was but an occasional visitor. And still, in Liliane's presence, I was forever content to share the fringes 
of her passions, even if it meant accepting my insignificant role in her life. 


No, our friendship did not hold the same importance in Liliane's heart as it did in mine. Yet I admired 
and loved her with such boundless spirit that this disparity caused me no pain or suffering. 


Chapter 9 


Months had passed since I had almost been separated from Liliane. In that time, my parents, compelled 
by a series of events that seemed to converge with the inscrutable designs of fate, had decided to leave 
the familiarity of our old residence on the Rue des Ecoles. The new lodging was found at long last, but 
it was several blocks away from our former home, in a more inconspicuous and confined building on 
the Rue Toullier. 


For a few days, our apartment became a whirlwind of chaotic activity as we undertook the monumental 
task of compacting our possessions into an array of wooden crates and coffers. My little sister and I 
lent what meagre assistance an uncoordinated pair of children could provide. Haphazardly wrapping 
our toys, books, and beloved treasures in yesterday's newspapers and threadbare towels, we contributed 
more to the disorder than providing any meaningful help. To make things worse, more than once, the 
sound of shattering glass complemented our efforts, eliciting exasperated sighs from our overworked 
mother. 


Unlike us, Mama worked tirelessly, transforming our rooms into disarrayed spaces slowly being 
drained of all contents. By the afternoon, the air grew thick with dust, and by the third sleepless night, 
the final socks and linens were stuffed into overfull drawers. After the last cupboards were finally 
emptied, our entire world lay enshrined within those unassuming wooden boxes, awaiting our 
departure. 


At the appointed hour, Papa arrived, trailed by a hired cart and two eager, young déménageurs who 
helped him load our crated memories into the rickety, old wagon while muttering obscure curses under 
their labouring breaths. The journey to our new home, when it eventually commenced, was 
simultaneously exciting and fleeting. The rickety wagon's ponderous sway lulled my sister into sleep, 
leaving me in peace to admire the black brute of a horse effortlessly hauling the load of everything we 
owned by the sheer force of its raw power. 


Arriving at our new destination, the frantic unpacking process commenced yet again, only this time in 
reverse. I stumbled up the narrow, wooden staircase swathed in dust, with hands full of school books. 
Although not in the garrets, our allotted quarters were significantly higher than our old home, ironically 
hinting at the diminished status that now followed us. The rooms, bare and cramped, bore the faint 
scent of old coal smoke and damp plaster, mingling with the melancholy of faded wallpaper peeling at 
the edges. I could feel the weight of it all—the dust of forgotten years settling on my skin as I moved 
from room to room, inspecting the sparse furnishings that were to frame our new existence. The very 
walls whispered of the countless tenants who had passed through, each leaving behind their ambitions, 
dreams, and untold stories. Here, on this upper floor, the air was stale with neglect, and each step across 
the uneven floorboards seemed to groan with a contempt for our fall from grace. The windows, grimy 
and reluctant to open, framed a view of the town below, where life continued on, indifferent to our 
arrival. It was a reminder that, while everything felt foreign and uncertain, the world outside remained 


unchanged—a remorseless constant oblivious of our displacement. We were far from the comfort of 
our past, and closer, it seemed, to the sky, yet farther from the stars. 


The musty air soon filled with the rustle of paper and the clinking of dishes as we set about restoring 
order to our displaced lives. Books, yellowed with age and smelling faintly of mildew, were stacked 
indiscriminately alongside piles of wrinkled linens and tamished silverware. Everything that was 
unpacked rapidly colonised every inch of the worn parqueted floors, reconstructing the space into a 
sprawling, disorderly museum of all our possessions. 


My sister and I dashed about in a frenzy, like headless chickens, our efforts to maintain some 
semblance of order disintegrating amidst the chaos that assailed us. The space was a maze of 
precariously balanced towers of wooden crates, each one a potential disaster waiting to happen. As we 
wove through the clutter, our attempts at organisation swiftly unravelled into petty squabbles over 
where to place Papa's escritoire or Mama's delicate porcelain figurines. Every decision felt urgent, 
every misplaced step a threat to yet another cherished, brittle treasure. We tried our best to avoid 
catastrophe, but our clumsy hands and impatience often betrayed us. A stray elbow or an overly 
ambitious shove, and there went the soft chime of breaking glass, followed by a moment of dreadful 
silence before another argument ignited. 


It wasn't before dusk fell and gaslights blinked to light in the street below, that the last object was 
unpacked and put away. An eerie quiet descended over our new home. With the dust settling, we found 
ourselves walled by the familiar trappings of our old life, but in altogether unfamiliar surroundings. 
The new apartment was markedly smaller compared to our previous lodging. At first, this change 
proved invigorating, countering any initial disappointment, but as the days passed, I realised this 
upheaval in our domestic circumstances afforded me precious little in the way of private solace or 
sanctuary. Indeed, I soon found myself bereft of even the smallest corner to call my own. 


A glimmer of comfort and peace during this dismal period of transition could still be gleaned from our 
close proximity to the Luxembourg Gardens. There, as before, I was granted the opportunity to frolic 
and play with other children or explore the neighbouring streets on my own. The gardens, with their 
winding pathways and serene nature, never failed to offer a brief respite from the confining walls of our 
cramped, airless rooms, which I grew to dislike with ever-increasing ferocity. 


In those years when the soft plenitudes of spring had not yet yielded to summer's hot breath, the 
towering edifices bordering the Luxembourg Gardens presented themselves to my inquisitive mind as 
an impressionistic caprice of unexplored passages and secret hideaways, each vying for my attention. 
This district, known as the 6th arrondissement, distilled the spirit of Paris within a single municipal 
area. Right there, in its very heart, the city's rigid conventions mingled with base passions of creativity, 
rebellion, and intellectual zeal, serving as the calming retreat of its insomnolent commune. With its 
manicured lawns tended more amorously than any mistress, its fountains ornate as the filigreed 
garnishments of a maharajah's pleasure pavilions, and its tree-lined promenades, like the archways of 
wild, untamed arcades, it couldn't resist enchanting all who encroached upon its lush, Edenic grounds. 


Meanwhile, the avenues, like the arteries of some petrified giant inscribing arabesque paths, besieged 
the gardens from every direction. Lining its perimeters with a seemingly disordered procession of 
stately Haussmannian buildings and smaller townhouses, they offered a disjointed union of 
architectural styles and states of repair. Some facades gleamed with the evidence of recent renovations, 
while others showed signs of neglect, their paint peeling and ironwork rusting. 


Interspersed among these illustrious homes of the privileged citizenry were cheaper accommodations of 
ramshackle appearance, their ground floors a rag-tag profusion of artisan supply boutiques and crummy 
cafés. These latter institutions served as urban watering holes where ideas were not so much debated as 
dissected, until laid bare in their banality; where students strolled up and down with their mistresses; 
shop-assistants strutted about with walking-sticks; young schoolboys puffed at cheroots; old bachelors 
stroked their dyed beards with combs. There were Englishmen, Russians, South Americans, and 
Orientals in tarbooshes. Courtesans, working-girls, and prostitutes came along in the hope of finding a 
protector, a lover, a piece of gold, or simply for the pleasure of being seen, their tunic dresses in sea- 
green, blue, cherry-red, and mauve swirling past among the laburnums and lilacs. 


Within this riot of contrasts dwelled the elite scions of Parisian society. They occupied elegant 
residences adorned with the ornamental finery of wrought iron balustrades and windows large and 
generous as an indulgent lover's embrace. But only yards away, one could encounter a very different 
sight. There, within the twisting entrails of lightless alleys or untidy garrets where sunlight rarely 
enters, lived the barefoot children of the beggarly and destitute artistic underclass, their subsistence 
seldom witnessed by unsuspecting strollers. It was poets, romanciers, philosophes, and insurrectionary 
dream-peddlers who were the habitual boarders of those tenements. Their very presence lent a thrilling, 
almost exhilarating sense of greatness to that rarefied strata of society that existed in their opulence 
mere metres away, yet whose hallowed precincts were accessible only to those of impeccable lineages 
and bottomless pockets. The contrast was charged. The divide, electric. 


The meandering passageways of Montmartre buzzed with a vibrancy as intoxicating as the absinthe 
that flowed freely in its haunts. Midwives' signs with bonneted matrons dandling babies in lace- 
trimmed quilts hung overhead. Posters covered wide swaths of the walls; half torn off, they fluttered in 
the wind, like rags. Workmen in smocks went by, brewers' drays, laundry wagons, and butchers’ carts 
clamoured along the streets. All creation here ambled forth like a drunken sailor, wandering between a 
sluggish gait one moment, only to stumble into bouts of frenzied chaos the next. To its residents, it 
appeared as if time itself was drunk on the potion of the 6th arrondissement's overflowing humanity. 


At the crack of first light, ragged, grey clouds could be seen dallying like clochards above the rooftops. 
As the awnings of the shops rolled up, the day's actors took their places on the stage of battered 
cobblestones, ushering in a rousing overture. The louvres would part like curtains, unveiling the city's 
jaded backdrop, and the quotidian performance would launch with the miasmic Parisian air, 
complimented with the sooty aromas of baguettes, bitter coffee, and the sickly perfumes of flower stalls 
lining the boulevards, where, through the open doors, between the silver and gilt decorations, bouquets 
of flowers could be seen reflected in the tall mirrors. From the opulent homes of affluent bankers to the 
mangy lodgings of hungry street urchins, all emerged to commence their roles in the acrid spectacle of 


perpetual strife. The crowd moved along slowly. There were groups of men chatting in the middle of 
the pavement; and women went by with dreamy eyes and that camellia complexion which the fatigue 
of hot weather gives the female skin. An atmosphere of unbridled opportunities swathed the streets. 
Whether high or low, each player had their part to play in the daily production—an age-old story as 
complex as the metropolis itself. 


It was in the legendary cafés, however, where the true dramatis personae gathered—painters and poets, 
sculptors and playwrights assembling nightly amid the hazy pall of smoke and absinthe vapours. La 
Rotonde, Le Déme, La Closerie des Lilas, these Bohemian salons crackled with the electricity of genius 
and poetic passion, of talent and ambition. Animated discourse gushed forth as incessantly as the 
pungent wines that fuelled the creatives' feverish work until the pale fingers of dawn pried open the 
shutters of another day. 


But the true lifeblood of this place resided in the petits commerces—the family-run boulangeries, 
fromageries, and patisseries that formed the warp and weft of the neighbourhood, holding it together 
with the stubborn tenacity of old hands that never forgot their way around dough or cheese. The 
boulangeries were a siren song for the children like me, whose eager faces pressed against the smudged 
glass, behind which the crusty browned baguettes, burnished croissants, and sugared pastries tantalised 
our incessant hunger. 


The local butcher shop on Rue de Rennes stood at the epicentre of this busy street market, its faded 
signboard swinging aimlessly in the breeze. The front window, smeared with a film of grease and 
grime, displayed slabs of raw meat suspended from iron hooks—beef ribs with veins of fat marbled 
through their red flesh, glistening in the dull light, hung next to lamb shanks still clinging to tufts of 
coarse wool. The butcher, a broad-shouldered Alsatian man from the northeastern border with a greying 
beard, moved with the steady rhythm of someone who had been at this for decades. His bloodstained 
apron hung heavy over his barrel chest, rough hands hacking at a side of beef with instinctive precision. 
His knife thudded dully against the scarred chopping block, cleaving bone from flesh in a single stroke, 
as if being at war with the carcass. 


The shop was filled with a low hum of activity as housewives, kitchen boys, and a few tired labourers 
shuffled about, eyeing the day's selection with an air of resigned discontent. Two women in shabby 
bonnets leaned in for a closer look, complaining about the price of an ox tongue. Their voices, sharp 
with desperation, echoed against the low ceilings, clashing with the sounds of chopping, the wet slap of 
meat landing on the wooden counter, and the occasional muttered curse from the butcher. Beside the 
door, a scrawny child with dirt-stained cheeks clutched a thin coin in his small hand, his eyes wide with 
a hunger that seemed to reach into his very bones. The butcher barely glanced at him, tossing a few 
scraps of gristle his way, which the boy seized with a quick, grateful nod. In the far corner, a well- 
dressed man with a fur-lined collar inspected a rack of lamb, his expression caught between desire and 
disdain. The smell of blood was thick in the air. The sour odour of sweat and unwashed bodies clung to 
everyone like an unwanted memory, exuding cathartic throes of survival in the congested veins of the 
city. 


In contrast, the greengrocers' stalls along the open streets offered handcarts full of fresh produce, much 
of it sourced from nearby villages. Here, Mama and a throng of housewives and aproned maids haggled 
over oOvelripe tomatoes, unpretentious heads of lettuce, and sun-warmed peaches. The paltering with 
vendors was less a quaint custom and more an economic imperative, each centime saved a small 
victory in our constant battle against rising costs. 


At the same time, their fathers, husbands, and brothers, passed their time at Cafés that punctuated our 
streetscape. Ranging from squalid holes-in-the-wall that reeked of stale cigarette smoke to marginally 
cleaner premises with a few wobbly tables on uneven sidewalks, they attracted their clientele like 
weathered lighthouses beckoning storm-tossed ships to a welcoming, if not entirely safe, harbour. In 
these often-overcrowded spaces, men would while away hours, their discussion nothing but an inane 
brew of petty gossip, grandiose political declarations, and incidental bursts of genuine insight. The 
patrons were not always philosophers and artists, but ordinary folk. Retired factory workers, minor 
bureaucrats, and the chronically unemployed were the common habitués of these establishments, their 
heated debates sustained more by cheap wine than erudite rigour. 


From morning's first light to the evening's deep indigo hues, these streets teemed with activity. Yet far 
from being idyllic, they were battlegrounds of the elements and residential grime. Here, pigeons fought 
for crumbs between people's feet, while the constant clutter of carriages and conversations provided a 
clamorous soundscape. Occasionally, a writer or artist would frequent these spots, but they were 
outnumbered by harried office workers grabbing a quick coffee, teenagers killing time after school, and 
ailing pensioners seeking a brief escape from lonely apartments. 


As a child, I found these scenes both enthralling and intimidating. The bustle of everyday struggles was 
not always pleasant—the shouts of angry customers, the stench of overflowing garbage bins in summer 
heat, the occasional drunk staggering out of a bar at midday. But in the middle of grit and 
imperfections, there was a resilient spirit, a community that somehow managed to thrive in the face of 
persistent challenges. I would gaze upon this breathless scene with curiosity and intrigue verging on 
obsession, while the currents of cosmopolitan existence swirled dizzyingly around me. 


A manifestation of this oddity was the cabarets and theatres along the Left Bank's crooked alleys that 
formed the restless furnace of the era's avant-garde artistic Bohemia. It was here that music, poetry, and 
art converged in an incandescent mélange of audacious performances. The troupes' silhouette plays and 
satirical musical revues captured the very quintessence of that zeitgeist, their daring works reflecting 
both the mordant wit, and searing social critiques of those existing on society's frayed edges. As much 
as I wanted to explore and bask in the theatrical allure of those scandalous places, I was kept well away 
from their dissolute haunts by Mama's firm hand. In her eyes, the subversive salons and shady parlours 
were nothing but dens where vice danced with poverty, and as such, they were an unseemly place for a 
young girl. 


It was only the close vicinity of the prestigious Sorbonne and various academic halls that added a 
welcome air of sophistication to the suburbs around the Luxembourg Gardens. Students could often be 
seen, clad in tattered rags, engaging their scholarly mentors in spirited debates and philosophical 
discussions, their excited arguments exasperating the very air with an electrifying charge. The 


impassioned quarrels and cerebral banter overheard on street corners formed an established mise-en- 
scéne of our daily life. These disputes erupted as spontaneously as they dissipated, often finding 
consolation within the murky interiors of local cafés or the dimly lit alcoves of hard-to-find bookshops. 


Art and culture thrived here, turning streets into wonder. I played and learned in their milieu with 
endless fascination for discovering something new, something unknown, something never seen before. 
Each day, the ragged cobblestones became a blank page awaiting the poetry of a new dawn's 
inspiration. 


As the day began its sluggish descent, the neighbourhood's caffeinated morning energy transitioned to a 
more vinous afternoon pace. Sometimes Papa and I would venture forth on aimless meanderings 
through the gas-lit boulevards. Without any agenda, aim or purpose, other than simply walking, we 
browsed dusty bookshop spines or admired the latest fashions displayed in tailors' windows, until 
eventually finding our way back home. 


I roamed these storied byways enraptured, rambling amid open-air theatres where invisible threads 
spun tales around every turn. From a beguiling storefront display to a serinette's mechanical melody 
carried through blind, soot-stained alleys, the entire quarter swirled with an undercurrent of magic; 
every outline seemed backlit with mysteries waiting to be divined by my inspirited young mind. To me, 
they were the concealed enchantments I could sense shimmering at the periphery, in forgotten 
courtyards and undulating lanes, merely by opening my soul to their bewitching possibilities. 


By evening, a warm glow suffused the quarter's cobblestone lanes as gas lamps flickered alight, casting 
a mercurial duet of radiance and darkness. The interplay of light and shadow transformed the mundane 
into the fantastical, turing crumbling facades into canvases of fragmented reality. As twilight 
deepened, the city emerged to exhale, releasing the day's troubles and inviting the nocturnal ballet of 
distant starlight and restless souls. I became captivated by this metamorphosis, my senses attuned to the 
subtle shift in the air—a tangible frisson of anticipation for the secrets and stories that only dared 
emerge under the cover of night. In those moments, suspended between day and dream, I felt most 
alive, a willing participant in the grand masquerade that the city orchestrated for those with eyes to see 
and hearts to feel its enigmatic pulse. 


This was my home, my small universe contained within the boundary of timeworn streets. A world at 
once comfortingly familiar, yet perpetually revealing new nuances with each passing day. Here I was 
anchored to the essence of who I was, and I could not envisage ever severing those intrinsic 
connections to the place that had seeped into my very bones, shaping who I was to become. 


Chapter 10 


Around the same time, Liliane frequently invited me to her own apartment. Being more spacious and 
airy than my own, it offered us a place to study together as often as I wanted. I looked forward to our 
time together, and each time I crossed the threshold into her tranquil bedroom, I was seized by an 
abstruse sense of reverence, a yearning so strong it made me want to make the sign of the Cross. 


The room was suffused with a muted, azure glow. The tender light shining off the cerulean wallpaper 
marbled the walls, creating a veritable shrine of saintship and girlish sensibility. Above her bed was a 
crucifix, its elegiac wood softened by the addition of a small branch from a box tree that had been 
blessed by the priest on Palm Sunday. Opposite this, a reproduction of Giovanni Battista Salvi's The 
Virgin in Prayer gazed with a serenity on anyone that ventured inside the room. 


In this sacrosanct haven, my insatiable eyes were unfailingly drawn to the mantelpiece where a portrait 
of Madame Goulet in her summer dress stood, and beside it, a photograph of the chateau de 
Bellencourt. But by far my favourite spot in her room was Liliane's bookshelves. Like a cornucopian 
treasure trove of literary delights, they revealed the eclectic nature of her reading pursuits. Nestled 
among the volumes were titles that spoke of distant adventures and tales of love and tribulation: The 
Romance of the Forest, Wives and Daughters, A Voyage in a Balloon, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, 
Beauty and the Beast—these books were both a portal to other worlds and a witness to her evolving 
interests. But while she had once delighted in the thrill of adventure stories, her recent preference for 
romantic novels both baffled and bemused me. 


On her desk lay open one of her English lesson books, The English Reader by Lindley Murray. Gripped 
by curiosity, I glanced at the page where she had left it open—the words she would resume studying 
when I wasn't there. But those printed lines at the time felt as remote and inscrutable to my 
comprehension, remaining as obscure and unfamiliar to me as they had when I was a small child, still 
grappling with the alphabet. 


With an anxious tremor, I meticulously scrutinised the myriad items that surrounded Liliane, each one a 
secret gateway to her hidden world. I wanted to decipher the emotions that coursed through her body as 
her bow danced across the strings of her violin, producing melodies that resonated with a deep and 
dreamlike emotion. I needed to know why, with so much tenderness in her heart, amidst a life replete 
with abundant gifts, many things to do, and cherished relationships, she often appeared removed and 
cloaked in a melancholy that eluded my grasp. 


In my burning desire to understand her, I tried to see the room through her eyes, to merge with the 
impregnable, internal monologue that surely accompanied her every moment. Yet my efforts proved 
futile. Though I could physically engage with the objects that bore the imprint of her presence, they did 
not betray her thoughts to me, remaining instead distantly opaque and yielding no intimate revelations. 
These tokens of her daily routine, at once revealing and concealing, mockingly taunted my attempts to 
bridge the gap between us. It was as though they dared me to draw closer, only to retreat into an ever- 
deepening mystery. 


Liliane's identity, it seemed, was encased in a hermetic seal, impervious to my probing wonderment. 
Despite my earnest endeavours, I could find no crack, no point of entry into the ivory tower of her 
thoughts and feelings. Each object, while a symbol of her qualities, stood as a guarding shield veiling 
the secrets of her innermost being, precluding me from overcoming the impassable distance separating 
us. 


In those days, she was taken by an almost ethereal piety, a devotion so profound that it appeared to 
transcend the earthly confines of the chapel where I sometimes found her. There, at the foot of the altar, 
she knelt, her head bowed in her hands, as if to contain the passionate prayers that threatened to spill 
forth. In those moments, as the variegated light filtered through the stained glass, bathing her in a 
palette of colours, I could not help but ask myself whether the asceticism of the convent would one day 
call to her, for becoming a nun gave the impression of being her destined fate. 


And yet, the howl of untamed nature and the vibrant pulse of the experiences outside the chapel's 
funereal walls held as much sway over her spirit as any sacred hymn or solemn prayer. The sparkle in 
her eyes when she recounted her vacations was like a revelation, a window into a wild garden overrun 
with happiness and sunlit bliss of summer days. She spoke with breathless energy of the occasions 
when, with her parents' permission, she would spend tireless hours galloping through the oak and pine 
country, where low branches scratched her face, as if leaving unforgiving marks of unbridled joy on her 
skin. Her laughter echoed in the stagnant waters of the ponds where she swam, and in the brisk currents 
of the Allier River, where each plunge ostensibly reassured her anew of the exuberance of life. 


Was this the idyllic paradise she dreamt of? I often saw her sitting motionless before her notebooks like 
a child hypnotised, her attention fixed upon an unseen, faraway horizon. No intruder was allowed to 
enter this sanctity of her daydreams where, entranced by the fog of burgeoning imagination, she 
wandered through landscapes of her own creation, weaving tales of adventure and wonder that only she 
could fully comprehend. In those periods of introspective stillness, where did her thoughts wander? Did 
she dream of the boundless freedom of the fields and forests? Or perhaps she longed for the cool 
embrace of the waters, allowing her restless mind to flee far from the dull, constricting pages of her 
lectures. 


The dichotomy of Liliane's convictions—her impossible yet ardent sanctitude and her reckless, almost 
rebellious zest for life—created a pattern of contradictions that fascinated and ensnared me in their 
spell. I found myself caught between admiration and confusion, as if I too were drawn into the maze of 
her mind, unable to discern where her pious devotion ended and her wild yearning for liberation began. 
She seemed to embody the eternal struggle between the spiritual and the worldly, a living poem that 
spoke to the depths of my soul. 


One day, as I watched her with an earnestness I could scarcely conceal, she caught my gaze and 
laughed, a sweet, embarrassed sound that broke the reverie. 


"You think I'm wasting my time, Emi?" she asked in voice tinged with a playful self-awareness that 
only deepened my love for her. 


"Me? Not at all!" I replied with a haste kindled by the desire not to embarrass her for daydreaming. 


Liliane's eyes, glinting with an impish derision, held my gaze. "Don't you ever dream about things, 
Emi? Doesn't that ever happen to you?" 


"No," I lied to her for the first time ever, the words slipping from my lips with a disheartening ease. Of 
course, I dreamed—how could I not? My days were woven with fantasies, incessant and vivid, where 
she was the crown jewel reigning over my imaginary realm. With each waking moment, my mind was 
awash with visions of her—fervid brushstrokes of beauty that rendered the world's masterpieces into 
insipid affairs. 


For what else would occupy my dreams if not the infinite procession of her reflections behind my 
closed eyelids—the soft, pink hue of her bare arms, or the delicate movement of her fingers as she 
toyed with a pencil, curling it around a lock of hair as black as the starless night? I was possessed by a 
love so intense that it eclipsed all other aches and desires, turning them dim and inconsequential. With 
Liliane at my side, the reality was transformed; each mundane trifle turned into fascinating detail, as if 
all my aspirations had crystallised into a single, radiant smile. 


But how could I ever admit to the recurrent fantasies where she reigned supreme? What devastatingly 
honest confession could encapsulate the way she haunted my days and nights, a tantalising spectre 
flickering through each wistful daydream? To unveil the raw veneration with which I regarded her very 
existence felt unholy—a desecration of something divine and ultimately ineffable. 


What would she think about me if she knew how often my attention drifted into a fantasy where she 
was my guiding light, my everything—the salve and temptress of my heart that, at this age, was still 
unknown to me? The mere notion of confessing these fevered ruminations stirred an agony more 
exquisite than any pleasure. For in those dreamscapes she was so much more than a simple effigy or 
my beloved—she was the very quintessence of my being, the rhythm to which the pulse in my veins 
thrummed its drumbeat of adoration. 


No, it was better to hide such shameful truths behind the pallid lie. There are some revelations that are 
too dreadful to speak aloud, some revered secrets for which even the Universe has no words of 
explanation. My admiration for her burned with the intensity of a thousand suns... yet it remained 
unspoken—a silent, smouldering plea. 


As for squandering my time, that was a different matter. My studies absorbed me effortlessly because 
my curiosity was endless. Liliane, in her endearing way, often teased me for this avid thirst for 
knowledge. She teased everyone, in fact, yet I welcomed her jests, for she never mocked my faults— 
only my virtues. In her teasing, there was an affection, an implicit recognition. She never flaunted her 
own gifts and achievements; instead, she laid bare her weaknesses, drawing us closer in our mutual, but 
unvoiced bond. 


Chapter 11 


Once, however, she hurt me bitterly. It left a wound I felt lingering like a shadow for the entire school 
holiday. That particular year, we were thirteen, and as was our custom, I spent the Easter vacation in 
Lavardin. It was there, surrounded by the lush, unexplored landscapes, that I discovered the 
invigorating beauty of spring in its fullest bloom. My spirit swelled, witnessing this vernal splendor 
unfold like a carefully tended flower that flourished almost too vast to behold in my wondrous gaze. 


Inspired by the season and the burgeoning vibrancy of the nature around me, I sat at one of the garden 
tables. Taking up some blank sheets of paper, for two blissful hours I poured out my innermost 
thoughts to Liliane. I described the delicate new grass, bespeckled with golden cowslips and crimson 
primrose petals, the heady scent of wisteria hanging heavy in the air, the expanse of the sky rendered a 
deep blue by celestial brushstrokes, and the outlandish tales that fuelled my fantasies. 


Yet no palette could ever capture the colours, nor quill ever poetise the verses that danced vividly 
behind my closed eyelids, because it was then, against my better judgement, that I opened my heart and 
revealed the full breadth of my infatuation with her. 


I laid bare the feelings I had carefully concealed until then. My letter to her expressed how every 
moment of this placid springtime reminded me of her beauty, how each blossom basked in reflection of 
her happiness, each breath of wind a whisper of her essence. I confessed how desperately I longed to 
see her, how every hour of separation was a torment I could scarcely endure. My love for her flowed 
from the pen in an unstoppable surge, as if a great chasm had opened within me, releasing a flood that 
no earthly force could contain. The ink, thick, dark, and indelible, appeared to transform into the very 
blood of my veins, spilling onto the paper as white as her soul. 


Eventually, the inconceivable admission subsided, my passion exhausted in impetuous confession. I felt 
as though I had committed the most profound act of my young life, laying bare everything I had hidden 
from her until then with a vulnerability that was both exhilarating and terrifying. 


The words were written, the letter addressed, the envelope sealed, and the mail posted. 
She did not reply. 


When I first saw her again in the dim, overcrowded corridor of the school's coatroom, a torrent of 
emotions welled up within me, and the words floundered forth, laced with a hint of reproach. 


"Why didn't you write to me, Lily?" I asked, the accusation barely masking my deeper hurt. "Did you 
not receive my letter?" 


"I did," Liliane replied with a simplicity that lashed me like a cold wind. 
Her indifferent response was curt, almost dismissive, and it stung me more than I was willing to admit. 


"Well then, you're... you're just lazy!" I exclaimed, the pain evident in my stammer. 


Liliane's laughter erupted, bright and carefree, a sound that seemed almost cruel in the face of my 
anguish. "I thought you'd accidentally sent me the homework about your holiday..." 


A flush of humiliation crept up my cheeks. "Homework?" 


"Come on, Emi. Surely you didn't write all that romantic prose just for me!" she teased. "I'm sure it was 


a composition exercise—'Describe your best friend." Her eyes were alight with mirth, but her words 


cut deeper than she could have known. 


"No," I insisted. "It was probably bad prose, but I did write that letter just for you," my voice trembled 
with what little remained of my dignity. 


Our conversation was abruptly cut short when a group of younger children swarmed around us, their 
chatter and curiosity creating a barrier that we did not try to breach. Silently, we let the matter drop, 
though the unresolved tension lingered like an unvoiced accusation between us for the rest of that day. 


In class, my mind, preoccupied with the painful exchange, faltered over the complexities of Latin 
analysis. The sting of Liliane's laughter, the dismissal of my heartfelt pleas as mere triviality, pained me 
deeply. But deeper still was the realisation that she continued to be oblivious to the true depths of my 
friendship with her. No, she was not simply my best friend; she was the very axis upon which my world 
turned, the wellspring and the muse of my deepest desires. That was what saddened me the most—that 
she, who meant more to me than any of my friends, had absolutely no idea of my feelings for her, nor 
any inkling of the love that rabidly gnawed at my heart. 


The school day drew to a close, and we left together, as was our custom now that Mama no longer 
escorted me. Normally, we walked side by side, our steps falling into familiar stride. But on this day, 
something remarkable happened. Out on the crowded street, Liliane reached for my hand, clasping it 
within the warm shelter of her own. The gesture was unexpected, a tender anomaly that sent a shiver 
through my body. We had never held hands outside before, and the warmth of her touch felt like a 
fragile bridge that spanned the gulf of misunderstanding between us. 


"Emi, I'm sorry about what I said to you in school," Liliane blurted out, her words tumbling over one 
another in her haste to make amends. "It was sheer spite on my part. I know that your letter had nothing 
to do with vacation homework." 


"I suppose it was rather foolish of me," I conceded, trying to dismiss the incident with a wave of my 
hand. 


"No, not at all!" she protested, her eyes wide with earnest sincerity. "The truth is, I was in a bad mood 
the day I received it, and you sounded so happy." 


"But why were you in such a bad mood?" I asked, curious about her sudden confession. 


For a moment, Liliane stood in silence, her gaze cast downward as though searching for the courage to 
continue. 


"Tt was my mother," she began with a noticeable hesitation. "She happened to come across your letter 
when it arrived and took the liberty of reading it before I could. She was... upset by the contents of the 
letter. The things you wrote to me." 


Liliane's revelation left me in a state of bewilderment. I had never imagined that her mother, with her 
tolerant and respectful nature, would invade her daughter's privacy in such a way. Liliane enjoyed far 
more freedom than I did, and although the atmosphere at home was not always a source of enjoyment, 
my parents at least respected the sanctity of my correspondence. 


I gazed at her in astonishment. I struggled to reconcile the image of Liliane, seemingly so free, with 
this new knowledge of maternal oversight. That her mother would open her letters was an intrusion I 
had never anticipated, and humiliating regret washed over me at the thought of her reading the 
statement of adoration I expressed within. Liliane's domestic circumstances had always impressed me 
as more liberated compared to mine, where home was rarely a sanctuary of blissfulness but at least a 
bastion of privacy. 


"Lily, I'm really sorry," I stammered, searching for the right words to give substance to the apology. 
The realisation struck me that if Liliane's mother harboured any aversion towards me, it would spell the 
end of our friendship, and I would never be allowed to see her again. "Is there anything I can do to 
make up for this?" I asked, my face aflame with mortifying shame. Meanwhile, throughout my 
awkward embarrassment, her hand held mine with a reassuring firmness, like a hushed promise of 
solidarity. 


"Don't worry about it," Liliane replied, her reassurance comforting despite the apprehension. "She soon 
forgot about it. But I'm tired of her constantly controlling everything I do. I'm tired of being a child," 
she declared suddenly, with a voice on the verge of defiance. "Don't you find it never-ending?" 


"No," I responded with honesty of youthful conviction as my thoughts tumbled out. "The lives adults 
lead seems so boring to me. Their days blend into one another and they stop discovering new things..." 
The prospect of growing up was the farthest from my aspirations, like a spectre that loomed ominously 
on the horizon. The impending reality of turning fourteen filled me with a quiet dread. 


As we stood together, her hand still holding mine, I felt the implicit understanding of our shared 
helplessness. To me, adulthood appeared as a cynical, colourless expanse, a place where the vibrant 
hues of childhood's infinite possibilities were dulled by the grind of routine. The boundless curiosity 
that animated our days, the excitement of each new discovery, seemed destined to wither under the 
yoke of adult responsibilities. No, the notion of crossing that threshold was not only unappealing—it 
was terrifying. To me, it presented a loss of the very essence that made our age seem so easily 
enraptured. 


"Oh, Emi! Studying isn't the only thing that matters in life," declared Liliane, with a note of impatience 
that threatened to underscore her frustration with the limitations imposed upon her. 


Walking side by side down the city footpath, I felt an almost overwhelming urge to agree with her 
reasoning, to express the need that burned inside me: "There isn't just studying, there is also you." But 


mindful of her mother's recent intrusion and the potential consequences of reinforcing my true feelings, 
I kept them buried deep within me. Our discussion drifted to safer, less intimate topics, and the words I 
longed to say remained unspoken. 


Later at home, when the solitude of my room covered me with its peaceful quilt, a pensive reflection 
took hold of my thoughts. In the pages of books I've read, characters boldly declare their love or hatred 
for each other. Unfailingly, they dare to unveil every emotion, every sentiment hidden in their hearts. 
Why, then, does life deny us this same honesty? Why must the truths of our own hearts remain 
shrouded in silence? 


The depth of my longing for Liliane was such that I would willingly walk great distances, enduring 
hunger and thirst, if it meant I could spare her any sorrow. I would climb mountains and cross deserts, 
just to spend a brief hour in her presence. No ocean would remain unconquered if I had to cross it to 
listen to her voice, or simply to watch her as she studied in the dreamy solitude of her room. These 
were the desires that consumed me day and night, and yet she remained blissfully unaware of the 
magnitude of my heartache. 


I wrestled with this poignant irony. The novels I held dear, romanticised passion as if to mock my 
timidity, portraying worlds where sentiments flowed freely like my amorous fantasies, yet unhindered 
by the fears and constraints that stifled my own declarations of love. The divide between the world of 
fiction, where emotions are laid bare, and the reality of our constrained existences seemed, in those 
moments, insurmountable. 


For several days, I pondered over these condemning reflections, my mind ceaselessly turning them 
over. Then, a sudden inspiration hit me—I would create a gift for Liliane's fourteenth birthday. 


Parents are unpredictable creatures. Mama, who usually dismissed my ideas absurd without a second 
thought, surprisingly approved of this one. Emboldened by this unexpected endorsement, and with a 
pattern taken from the Journal des Demoiselles as my guide, I resolved to craft a hat of such opulence 
and luxury that it would befit the most whimsical of fairy tales. 


I selected shades of turquoise and gold silk, their shimmering tones reminiscent of the exotic fabrics 
worn by concubines of the Orient. To this, I added a rich red brocade, thick and lustrous, its texture 
inviting touch and its colour evoking the regal splendour of ancient courts. I fashioned the hat's frame 
from meticulously interlaced straw, shaping the base with my own hands. Each wispy strand was 
woven with care and precision, as if assembling a honeycomb of riddles. 


The process of making the hat was a laborious token of devotion, each step inspired by the burning 
hope that this tangible sign of my affection might somehow disclose the existence of love I felt for her 
in a way that my feeble words could not. As I worked, the image of Liliane wearing the hat, her face 
alight with pleasure, spurred me on, transforming my sorrow and self-doubt into a focused 
determination. 


I detested the act of sewing with an intensity that seemed to amplify with each passing moment. But 
driven by emotion and purpose, I worked with such diligence that, when at last the task was complete, 


the hat emerged as a thing of rare beauty. Its lining was a rich cherry-coloured silk, exuding a warmth 
and comfort that invited the eye to linger. The hatband, crafted from dainty white lace, added a touch of 
wholesome elegance, a whisper of refinement that contrasted beautifully with the dazzling interior. 


With meticulous care, I wrapped my creation in tissue paper, placed it in a box, and secured it with a 
ribbon. Standing back to admire the gift, I realised the thundering drumbeat in my chest raced the 
gamut between anxiety, expectation, and hope. 


The day of Liliane's fourteenth birthday brought with it a flurry of emotions. Mama accompanied me to 
the celebration, a gesture that both reassured and unnerved me. The house was already a hive of 
activity, filled with guests whose importance only heightened my sense of intimidation. As I 
approached Liliane with the box clutched in my hands, my heart hammered like the relentless 
woodpecker balanced on the edge of a precipice. 


Tentatively, I handed her the gift. "This is for... for your birthday, Lily," I managed to say in a broken 
whisper. 


Her eyes widened in surprise as she took the box from me. 
"I made it myself," I added, feeling a blush rise to my cheeks. 


Hesitantly, and with great care, she unwrapped the sparkling hat, her own cheeks aflush with a faint 
bemusement as the contents were revealed to her. 


"Emi! This is amazing! You're so kind!" she exclaimed, beaming with genuine delight and appreciation. 


I thought a flash of lightning had struck the gathering, for the room, the guests, and even the time itself 
seemed to dissolve into the background. All that remained was the pure, shining light in Liliane's eyes, 
a light that made every painstaking, laborious hour sacrificed to stitching and sewing seem infinitely 
worthwhile. 


We stood there, our gazes locked and ensnared by a web of concealed emotions. Fumbling like two lost 
children in the woods, we tried to extract from our repertoire of rehearsed responses even a single word 
or expression that might adequately convey the extent of our feelings. I cherished a thought, a delicate, 
trembling thought, that if our mothers had not been present, she would have kissed me right there and 
then. Instead, her hands encircled me, drawing me into an embrace that was both gentle and strong, her 
arms tightening around me in a sign of silent gratitude. 


"Do not forget to thank Madame Delattre as well," interjected her mother with a friendly tone, yet 
barely masking a hint of jealousy. "Because it is she who undoubtedly did all the work." 


"Thank you, Madame," Liliane responded promptly, her words quick but polite. She then turned her 
gaze back to me, her smile radiant and suffused with a rapturous joy that evinced sincere appreciation 
and a touch of something deeper. As Mama began to protest humbly, insisting on my role in the 
creation of the gift, I felt a tight knot of unease forming in my stomach. 


In that moment, when delight and discomfort merged together, I realised that our simple, heartfelt 
exchange had become entangled in the subtle web of adult perceptions and judgements. The purity of 


my gesture, the earnestness of my affection for Liliane, seemed overshadowed by the hostile currents of 
envy and disapproval, and it dawned on me with a loud and perfect clarity that Liliane's mother didn't 
like me anymore. 


Chapter 12 


Today, the fog of time has lifted, and I find myself understanding the suspicion that clouded the eyes of 
that resentful woman. The truth is, I was changing—my obsession with Liliane grew more palpable by 
the day, manifesting itself in a desperate need to be close to her, until it ignited a flame that was all too 
obvious to her distrustful mother. This woman, who clutched her daughter to her chest as if she were 
the nascent promise of a new era, could see what I, in my youthful naiveté, could not. The subtle 
manifestations of my growing affection was obscure to me, lost in the exhilarating haze of first love's 
bewildering enchantment. 


At the same time, my perception of our teachers began to shift. Once flawless figures of authority, they 
now gave the impression of being mere fools, their wit unmasked as folly. I took a perverse pleasure in 
posing them embarrassing questions, challenging their edicts with an increasing boldness. 


My audacity grew when I told Papa about my quarrels with the teachers, and he laughed. It was that 
laugh that removed any scruples I might still have had. Mama would scold me lightly, her reprimands 
like autumn leaves brushing past my ears, but Papa's laughter was a balm to my ever-deepening guilt, 
dissolving my initial misgivings with its infectious mirth. 


It was inconceivable to me that God, in His infinite wisdom, would take offence at my defiance. The 
idea seemed preposterous, an artefact of an older, sterner world that had no place in the vibrant, 
rebellious universe of my youth. What harm was there in questioning, in confronting the established 
order? In the core of my being, I felt a heavenly smile rather than a frown, a celestial approval of my 
boldness. With each passing day, I walked further down the path of adolescent insolence, unburdened 
by remorse and buoyed by the merriment of a father who, oblivious to his unvoiced support, nurtured 
my incorrigible spirit. 


When I stepped into the confessional, I left behind the childish preoccupations that once seemed so 
grievous. My visits turned into routine, becoming a thread that had spun through the maze of my week. 
I found myself drawn to the altar's promise, where seeking solace in the sacred, I took Communion 
several times in those seven days. Father Clement, with his thoughtful nods and serene gaze, 
encouraged me to embark on a journey of spiritual contemplation, a pilgrimage to which he believed I 
was devoted. Little did he know that my inner life meandered far from that holy pursuit. 


The sins I laid bare in that dimly lit booth were those that troubled my own conscience, intangible and 
elusive to any eye but my own. I confessed to a lack of enthusiasm that had seeped into my soul, to a 


forgetfulness of God's omnipresence that had lingered for too long. I spoke of distractions during 
prayer, moments when my thoughts wandered far from saintly focus, and of an overindulgence that 
bordered on vanity. These were the inconspicuous offences, the whispers of sin that only I could hear. 


As I reached the end of my litany of faults, my voice barely a murmur, I awaited Father Clement's 
absolution. The silence in the confessional was thick, almost sacred, until it was broken by the rise and 
fall of his words, considerate yet probing, seeping across the small, lattice window: "Is that everything, 
Emilie?" 


I sat there, dumbstruck. His question hung in the air, mingling with the scent of incense and old wood. 
It was as if he had seen beyond the veil of my subterfuge to the bitter truths I had yet to confront. The 
simplicity of his query unravelled me, and for a moment, I found myself grappling with an implicit 
admission, a realisation that perhaps my confessions had only skimmed the surface of a much deeper 
well of wickedness. 


"I've been told that my little Emilie is no longer the same as in the past," said the voice, each word a 
measured drop of disappointment. "It seems she has become distracted, disobedient, and even 
insolent." 


Indignation spread across my burning cheeks, a betrayal of my inner turmoil, and I found myself mute, 
unable to muster even a whimper of defence. 


"From now on, Emilie, you must beware of those things in life that may cause you trouble further down 
the line," the voice continued, each of his syllables a solemn decree. "We'll talk about it together." 


With a final benediction, Father Clement absolved me, and I stumbled out of the confessional, my face 
aflame with a shameful dishonour. I burst out of the chapel, forsaking my penance, propelled by a 
tumult far greater than any I had ever known. Not even the day when a Prussian mortar had exploded a 
mere two hundred meters from our home, its blast ripping apart the tranquillity and flooding the street 
with water from a fractured pipe, had left me so shaken. 


For six years, I had knelt before Father Clement with the reverence one reserves for the divine, 
believing his counsel as infallible as the word of God. Yet now, as the reality unfurled before me, he 
stood revealed not as the enlightened shepherd of souls, but as an old blabbermouth, a prattler who 
mingled with teachers and lent credence to their undeserving gossip. 


Ashamed, I realised that I had laid my soul bare before a man unworthy of such confessions. His 
duplicity stung deeper than any reprimand. From that moment on, the sight of him ambling along the 
corridors in his sombre black robes, ignited a flare of mortification within me. My instinct, without fail, 
was to flee, to escape the reminder of my misplaced trust, each encounter forcing a blush as I ran away. 
My once unshakeable confidence now lay in ruins, reduced to nothing more than charred ashes. 


During the final months of that year and stretching well into the next, I sought absolution from the 
vicars at the Eglise Saint-Séverin, wandering from one confessional to another. Situated in the heart of 
the 5th arrondissement, the church's ancient stone facade, weathered and wise like a hermit's face, 
whispered memories of centuries past. Feeling invited into a realm where time appeared frozen in the 


amber of history, I cherished each moment with trepidation, my footsteps echoing softly against the 
worn stone floors as I searched for understanding among the shadows of saints and sinners alike. 


Stepping through the grand portal, the air would grow cool and heavy with the smell of antiquity. The 
nave, long and narrow, stretched towards the heavens, its lofty arches soaring like the aspirations of the 
faithful who once knelt beneath them. Filtering in from the intricate stained-glass windows, sunlight 
often unleashed its arrows upon the worn flagstones, where countless feet have trodden lifetimes in 
reverent procession. 


The end of that school year came unannounced, as if time itself had grown weary of its own measured 
march and slipped quietly into a hidden hollow, where days dissolved like ink in water, leaving behind 
only the faintest traces of memory's touch. Though the practice of prayer and meditation remained 
unchanged, it was during the languid days of summer vacation that a revelation arrived with the 
brightness of a sunbeam piercing a diamond. 


My love for Lavardin endured, and I would embark on long, solitary walks as in years past. But now, 
the blackberries and hazelnuts hanging heavy on the hedgerows failed to entice me. A more complex, 
more dangerous yearning had taken root within me. I hungered for the strange and unwholesome: to 
taste the milky sap of the euphorbia, to let their caustic bitterness anoint my tongue; to sink my teeth 
into the toxic berries, rust-coloured and enticing, that bore the beautiful, mysterious name of Solomon's 
seal. 


Over the ensuing months, my transgressions multiplied. I found myself committing a series of sinful 
acts—infractions I never before thought I could carry out. They were all small offences, but conscious 
and deliberate rebellions against the constraints of my upbringing. I savoured apples between meals—a 
prohibited indulgence, and furtively pursued the pages of Alexandre Dumas' scandalous novels. Often, 
my eyes would drift longingly over the paragraphs of books denied to me for their illicit nature, my 
curiosity emboldened by the exhilaration of disobedience. 


On several occasions, I dared, with a thrill of fearsome delight, to reach for one of these forbidden 
tomes from the top shelf of the library. Within its yellowed pages, I stumbled upon a fragment of a 
novelette. In it, the hero "applied his burning lips" to the heroine's "white breasts." This image seared 
itself into my consciousness, a kiss that set alight a fire within me. In those heated moments, I became 
both hero and heroine, seducer and seduced, the one who gave and received that devastating kiss. But 
in truth, I was nothing more than a young girl, an impatient observer who craved for more. 


The intensity of my reaction was undeniable, a visceral excitement that confirmed my body was 
already prepared for such sensations. If that dizzying ardour flooded my youthful ignorance, surely my 
body had begun its journey toward the beckoning cusp of womanhood. 


From then on, my daydreams began to crystallise around that single, incendiary image. Night after 
night, I agonised over it, replaying the scene in my mind as I drifted into sleep. It became the focal 
point of my delirium, a secret garden of desire where I could lose myself in the seductive blend of 
innocence and burgeoning sensuality. 


Yet my erotic fixations did not end there. I invented other profane fantasies in the small hours of night, 
fevered visions whose origin I could barely comprehend. A willing prey to agonising passions, my 
mouth grew dry as the desert sands while I tossed restlessly beneath the sheets, silently imploring for 
another girl's supple form to entwine with my own; for her soft fingers to tenderly caress my feverish 
skin. How many moons must wax and wane, I wondered, before I could escape this unholy thirst and 
be released from such sweet torment? 


The warmth of the bedsheets would lull me into those reveries so enticingly at first. My pounding heart 
would race with delicious anticipation, my scalding blood surging through my veins as if whatever 
wanton dream had taken shape might suddenly be made flesh. But no, those siren calls would ever 
elude my grasp. No questing hand, no ardent mouth, would come to quench the fire that consumed me. 
Instead, my soft cotton nightdress would transform into a garment of thorns, each movement scoring 
my skin like a stinging reminder of my solitude where only the oblivion of sleep could offer respite 
from my agony. 


In the throes of those sultry dreams, I never linked my desires to notions of sin. The maelstrom of 
sensations was too violently insistent for such fleeting introspection. Their severity was overwhelming, 
casting me more as a helpless victim than a willing participant in some moral transgression. Nor did I 
dare wonder if other little girls suffered similarly; it never occurred to me to compare my experiences 
against theirs. I dwelt alone in that isolated purgatory of my body's cruel blossoming. My condition was 
insular, my struggles uniquely my own. In those lonely nights, I battled against an unyielding craving, a 
hunger that felt both alien and innate, wondering if relief would ever come and set me free from this 
insufferable bliss. 


One evening, while reclining in the dewy embrace of a moonlit meadow and gazing up at the silver orb 
of the moon, a troubling notion pierced through my reverie—I'm sinning! The realisation struck with a 
startling clarity, yet even as the words echoed inside my head, it did not deter me. With a resolute 
courage, I sensed defiance take firm possession, an unwavering determination to wonder, to read, to 
speak, and to dream as I pleased. I don't believe in God, I thought. How could one profess belief in a 
deity and still choose to defy Him? The question hung in the night air like a ripe fruit awaiting the 
plucking. The contradiction felt insurmountable. 


For a suspended moment, I lay stunned amid the whispering grasses, overwhelmed by this sudden 
revelation. The bedrock of my childhood faith had begun to crumble and shift beneath my feet. I did 
not believe any longer. The soothing scriptures and catechisms that once cradled my soul now rang as 
hollow and discordant as a cracked bell. 


Neither Papa nor the writers I so admired gave credence to such antique beliefs as religious dogmas. 
And though life might seem inexplicable without God, His presence did little to illuminate its ineffable 
mysteries of existence. And besides, no one truly understood anything about His inscrutable essence, or 
if indeed divine even existed beyond the vain projections of human sophistry. 


To my surprise, adjusting to this new existential paradigm while reflecting on the shift in my faith, 
came with an unexpected ease. The heath around me was warm and comforting, a refuge of tranquillity 


under the moon's gentle glow. The grass, wet with evening dew, clung to my skin, grounding me in the 
quiddity of the moment. The sky expanded infinitely above, a ladder of stars that seemed unconcerned 
with the Divinity. 


In the stillness of this isolation, with the indifferent heavens above, I experienced a freedom I had never 
conceived before. My imagination roamed unbound, no longer tethered to the constraints of piety. 


This new awareness brought an unforeseen lightness to my being. The chains of inherited creed slipped 
from my mind as easily as rusty shackles disintegrating to dust. I felt as though a veil had lifted, 
revealing the world in its raw, unvarnished truth. There was a certain beauty in the randomness, a 
poetry in the chaos of reality without sacred order. Once held captive by doctrine, my spirit now danced 
freely across the realms of possibilities. I wondered if this was how great thinkers and artists felt— 
liberated by their unbelief, their creativity unfettered by the pressure of dogma. 


Engulfed by the fragrant pastures underneath me, and with the moon's watchful eye above me, I 
embraced my ungodliness. It was not a rejection spawned by bitterness but a humble acceptance of my 
place in a vast, unknowable universe. I found a kinship with nature, an understanding that my thoughts 
and dreams were as much a part of this earthly creation as the stars above. 


With this newfound clarity, I rose from the grassy field, ready to face the world with an unrestrained 
heart and an open mind. 


Chapter 13 


Nevertheless, when at last I returned to the smoke-veiled spires of Paris, a suffocating panic seized me. 
My mind swirled with relentless thoughts, and memories of Papa's angry words still rang in my ears. 
He had often spoken of shooting the defeatists, a harsh retribution for those who would surrender 
France to the enemy. And the previous year, one of the older pupils had been expelled from school 
under mounting accusations of having lost her faith. 


This grim precedent haunted me, and I knew I had to meticulously conceal my own fall from grace to 
avoid a similar fate. The fear that I too would be banished from the school grew so intense that at night, 
I would awaken in a cold sweat. The very idea of Liliane suspecting my apostasy filled me with dread. 
I would have to hide my growing doubts deeper than a seed buried in the cold earth, lest the fragile 
sprout of my newfound spring unfurl into the unforgiving light. 


Fortunately, the topics of sexuality and religion remained unexplored between us. Other matters had 
begun to occupy our minds and conversations. We were deeply engrossed in studying the French 
Revolution, drawing inspiration from figures like Camille Desmoulins, Madame Roland, and even 
Danton. Our conjectures were endless, filled with enthusiastic discussions about justice, liberty, and 


propriety. On these subjects, the opinions of our teachers held little sway, and our parents' outdated 
beliefs were becoming increasingly irrelevant to us. 


My father, stubborn in his old ways, took pleasure in reading his bourgeois journals like Le Gaulois, a 
symbol of his traditionalist ideas. Monsieur Goulet, on the other hand, presented a more democratic 
perspective. In his youth, he had been fascinated by Frédéric Ozanam, a thinker who championed social 
equality. Yet, as the years passed, Monsieur Goulet's views had hardened, and those embers had cooled 
into the dying coals of desiccated age. He now lectured Liliane on the dangers of socialism, warning 
that it inevitably leads to intellectual stagnation and the erosion of spiritual values. 


Regardless of the vying perspectives around me, I felt a growing disconnect. My father's staunch 
conservatism often sounded out of touch, while Monsieur Goulet's warnings appeared more like the 
cautionary tales of a bygone era. Neither of them convinced us, but some of their arguments worried us. 
Our youthful idealism clashed with their seasoned pragmatism, creating an unbridgeable gap between 
generations. 


In this climate of ideological turmoil, I navigated my days with cautious optimism. The fervour of our 
revolutionary heroes inspired me. We, the new generation, felt a kinship with their struggle, a belief 
that we could forge a future aligned with our convictions. 


As I walked the streets of Paris on my way to school or home, the city's turbulent energy mirrored my 
inner conflict. The grandeur of its boulevards and the subtle allure of its hidden alleys evoked both the 
promise of revolution and the whispers of harmony. I clung to the hope that, in time, we would find a 
way to reconcile our dreams with the reality we inherited. 


Meanwhile, we sought company with Villette's friends, the older girls whom we presumed would 
possess greater knowledge and wisdom, only to be met with disappointing failure. To our astonished 
dismay, they echoed Monsieur Goulet's sentiments, finding little interest in the probing questions that 
fuelled our quest for insight. Their preferred small talk revolved around music, painting, and literature, 
but in a manner we found disappointingly shallow and superficial, their observations rarely rising 
above the inane and perfunctory. 


On those afternoons, when Villette hosted parties, she often enlisted us to serve tea, a task that seemed 
beneath her station. She sensed our lack of respect for her guests and, in turn, tried to insinuate her 
authority over Liliane and I by condescending airs of unmerited prestige. During one of these 
gatherings, Pauline Barriére—who was predictably infatuated with her piano teacher, a married man 
with three children—contrived to steer the conversation towards that vapid realm of romantic fiction. 
This was a subject that animated the group. 


Villette, her cousin the preening Isabelle, and those Baffier sisters of cultivated insipidness, all took 
fevered turns discussing the dizzying narratives of their favourite novels, their voices rising and falling 
with exaggerated passion. I watched them, bemused by their enthusiasm for stories that deliberately 
avoided the hardships and struggles of real life. We could not stifle our eye-rolls and sidelong smirks at 
such soporific discourse. Their voices were filled with grand declarations and dramatic flourishes, but 
lacked the substance that Liliane and I yearned for. 


As they prattled on, I found myself drifting into my own thoughts, contemplating the obvious contrast 
between our earnest debates about virtue and morality and their lighthearted chatter about fictional 
romances. It was clear that Villette and her friends inhabited a different world, one that valued 
appearances and factitious charm over the deeper, more challenging questions that preoccupied us. 


Despite the divide, listening to them provided a peculiar form of entertainment. Liliane huddled beside 
me as we observed the social dances, the intricate play of manners and pretences, as if watching a 
theatrical performance. 


"What about you, Liliane?" Pauline's question broke the spell of Liliane's obliviousness to their 
sentimental ideals, like a pale pebble rippling still waters. "Surely you must have at least some 
fondness for those tales of love and romance?" 


"Romantic novels bore me to death," Liliane replied with an air of disdain and certainty, her voice as 
unyielding as her glare. 


"Really!" Villette interjected, her crimson lips curled in a mocking smile. "Everyone knows you know 
The Romance of the Forest by heart." 


Villette, never one to miss an opportunity to assert her opinion, added that she didn't care for the story. 
"A boiled potato is more inspiring than that melancholic tale of insipid love," she insisted with a 
languid wave of her hand. 


Pauline, however, declared wistfully, "I find that epic of platonic love exquisitely moving." 


Liliane burst into laughter so sharp that it sliced through the prudish atmosphere of the room. 
"Platonic? The love between Adeline and Theodore?" she exclaimed, her eyes flashing with derision. 
"Oh no, there's certainly nothing Platonic about it!" 


An uneasy silence descended, thick as velvet curtains muffling the unwelcome rebuttal. I looked at 
Liliane, wondering if the novel meant more to her than she let on. 


"Little girls should not speak of matters they know nothing about," Isabelle snapped, her biting 
emphasis on "nothing" sharp and dismissive. 


Liliane laughed again defiantly, as if to challenge the very foundations of their contemptuous heights. 
Utterly unruffled by the attempt to humble her, she offered no reply, leaving her statement hanging 
provocatively in the air. 


I could only observe her in mute confusion and wonder, my mind grappling with the enigmatic subtext 
that she wielded with such insouciant ease. Her words seemed to dance just outside of my 
understanding, tantalising yet baffling. I had only one conception of love—the love I felt for Liliane. To 
me, she was the sun around which my world revolved, her radiant warmth the only sustenance I ever 
craved. Every smile, every word from her lips was a lifeline, drawing me into her orbit—a universe that 
I longed to grasp but often found myself lost in. Her laughter, her defiance, her very presence were the 
elements that shaped my experiences. Through her intensity, I sought answers to questions I hadn't yet 
dared to ask. As the others resumed their idle prattle, vainly attempting to dispel the tension, I remained 


paralysed in the futile effort to fathom Liliane's elusive personality and the inexorable pull that kept me 
yearning to understand her beyond mere touch or the fleeting glimmer in her eyes. 


"Poor, deluded Pauline!" Liliane exclaimed once we were back in her room, her eyes alight with ire and 
indignation. "She shall have to banish all thoughts of her precious Theodore because she's about to be 
engaged to some ghastly bald man," she sneered, dripping with disdain. "One can only hope our 
lovelorn romantic believes in love at first blessing." 


I regarded her quizzically, genuinely beguiled by this new facet of irreverent cynicism so at odds with 
her usual devout attitude. "What do you mean by that?" I asked, my curiosity stirred by her cryptic 
remark. 


"My aunt Louise, Isabelle's mother, claims that the moment the engaged couple says 'I do' before the 
priest, they fall madly in love with each other. You can see how convenient that belief is to our mothers; 
no need to think about their daughters' feelings because God will provide," Liliane explained with a 
derisive chuckle. 


I shook my head, incredulous. "Surely no one can believe such a preposterous idea?" 


"Isabelle embraces it wholeheartedly," Liliane replied, her tone shifting from amusement to a more 
contemplative one. She fell silent for a moment, then continued, "Mama doesn't subscribe to such 
blatant lies, of course, but she does say that once a couple is married, they're irrevocably blessed." 


"Perhaps she was lucky to have fallen in love with her husband before their marriage," I mused. 


Liliane's gaze drifted towards the miniature portrait of her mother, resting on the mantelpiece. Her face 
was rendered in rich oils, so murky in fact that they could scarcely capture the warmth of those dark 
eyes. 


"She claims to have been perfectly happy with Papa," Liliane murmured, a note of wistfulness 
tempering her usual sardonic edge. "And yet, by her own account, had her own mother not forced her 
into accepting his proposals, which she turned down twice, she wouldn't have married him." 


I turned to look at the same painting of Madame Goulet. It was a formal portrait. Her mother's face 
peered from the canvas, serene and composed, a far cry from the young woman Liliane described. The 
strange notion that she'd once had the passionate heart of a romantic young girl like ourselves, filled 
with dreams and choices that were not entirely her own, seemed truly incomprehensible in the light of 
this revelation. 


Liliane sighed, a sound heavy with contempt for inherited expectations. "Can you imagine turing 
someone down twice and then being forced to marry them?" she asked in disbelief. "And yet, she found 
happiness—or so she says." 


The room grew quiet, the soft ticking of the clock the only intrusion to our thoughts as we both 
pondered the absurdity of love wasted on fulfilling familial obligations. 


"Why did she turn him down?" I wanted to know, voicing a question that had begun to form in my 
mind. "Do you think she really found happiness, or did she just convince herself she did?" 


Liliane shrugged, her expression thoughtful. "Maybe a bit of both. Papa gave the impression of being 
too modest for her. But he loved her and wouldn't be discouraged. She started to love him, too, after 
they became engaged," Liliane added without much conviction. "Sometimes, I think we find ways to 
make peace with our circumstances, to create a sense of satisfaction even when it wasn't what we 
originally wanted." 


Her insight struck a chord within me. It seemed that in the precarious balance between desires and 
responsibilities, happiness was often a matter of perspective and adaptation. As we sat there, the 
boundaries between past and present blurred, and I realised that the choices of those who came before 
us continued to shape our lives in ways we were only beginning to understand. 


"Tt can't be much fun living day after day with someone you don't love," I said. 


"That must be horrible," said Liliane. She shuddered, as if she had been touched on her ear or the tip of 
her nose, and her arms broke out in goose bumps. "In catechism classes, we are taught to respect our 
bodies, so accepting marriage in exchange for status is just as bad as giving yourself outside of 
marriage," she turned to me, her eyes searching mine. "I hope we can find a way to live on our own 
terms," her soft voice brimmed with an unflagging determination that expressed my own secret 
longing. Sitting there beside her, while surrounded by the echoes of past loves and future possibilities, I 
felt a renewed sense of resolve. 


"No one can force us to get married, Lily,” I said. 


"T'll get married," said Liliane, "but not before I'm twenty-three," she suddenly reached for the 
bookshelf and placed our collection of Latin texts on the table. "Shall we get to work?" 


I sat down next to her, and we concentrated on the translation of Ovid's Amores. 


Chapter 14 


The adults who loomed large in our young lives wore their past experiences like tarnished armour, their 
bitterness a patina of disappointment that they, perhaps unwittingly, bequeathed to their children. It was 
nothing but a legacy of disillusionment, passed down with the same inevitability as eye colour or the 
shape of one's nose. 


Among the grown-ups in my life, I couldn't think of a single one who impressed me as someone who 
derived genuine pleasure from earthly existence. "Life's no joke," they would rasp in dry, embittered 
tones, as if the very act of being alive drained their spirits of all mirth. "Life's not what you read about 
in fairy tales and novels." 


My own parents often spoke the bitterest of prophecies, their words as ominous as the croaking of an 
ill-fated raven. They warned me that childhood friendships inevitably fade as the years go by, like the 


withering of once succulent leaves at the end of summer. Their own examples seemed to confirm this 
grim forecast—what lasting bonds from youth did they have to show, now reduced to faded sepia 
portraits in the dusty attic of memory? 


But would I ever forget Liliane? How could I even imagine my days without her? The mere thought 
constricted my chest like the coils of a serpent. My little sister and I would anxiously ask each other 
whether our affection would endure the passage of time. For us, the groves of Arcadia remained in 
perpetual spring, the laughter of those idyllic days a harmony we were sure would never end. The 
adults did not partake in our games. Their imaginations held no place in our fantasies and innocent 
revels that were the source of our shared happiness. 


On the other hand, in Liliane's presence, my spirit danced on the knife's edge of ecstasy, a reckless joy 
precariously balanced on a rickety ledge of hope. This rapture, however, was perpetually frozen on the 
brink of a yawning chasm—an abyss of oblivion that threatened to swallow us whole at the slightest 
misstep. Our intimate friendship, a precarious bloom in a garden of thorns, was deemed a noxious weed 
by the censorious gaze of the adults around us. 


Yet it was not only external forces that conspired against us; my own misgivings and uncertainty turned 
against me with a vengeful spite. These conflicts smouldered inside me like embers of doubt, their 
smoky plumes spreading the insidious refrains of my parents’ counsel. In moments of weakness, I 
found myself wondering if their portentous warnings might, after all, harbour a kernel of truth—a bitter 
seed of wisdom I had been too lovestruck to recognise. 


We no longer served tea to Villette's friends, finding their superficial chatter increasingly irrelevant to 
our growing questions and concerns. It became clear that, to find the answers we sought, we had to rely 
solely on ourselves. In our quest for knowledge, we turned to the lyricists of passion, those visionaries 
of the Romantic age, to illuminate our way. I became enamoured with the works of Hugo, while Liliane 
preferred Musset. But it was the austere Vigny whose melancholy majesty enthralled us both, like a 
Stoic elegance of a lone marble statue standing resolute against the biting cold and the burning sun. 


Our exploration of these literary worlds opened up new dimensions of thought and feeling. Hugo's 
grandeur and Musset's sorrow gave voice to the inchoate emotions stirring within us. We spent hours 
lost in discussions, dissecting the passions and ideals that inscribed the pages of these classical works. 
On these inspired occasions, we forged a bond that felt as if it could withstand even the harshest test of 
time. 


As we delved deeper into the realms of books, we also began to dream and plan for the future. We 
envisioned paths that diverged from the conventional expectations laid out for us. It was agreed that 
after I finished school, I would continue my studies, delving into subjects that kindled my curiosity and 
motivated my ambition. Liliane, on the other hand, harboured different hopes. Always searching for 
answers in the keys of a piano and melodies that eased the constraints of stifling obligations, she 
dreamed of pursuing a career in music or perhaps taking courses at the convent. 


Our daydreams merged and twined like vines in a secret garden, weaving together a sense of freedom 
that linked our fates into an inseparable thread of shared tomorrows. The future, though uncertain, held 


the promise of possibility. We were determined to shape our lives to reflect our deepest desires, lives 
that carried the same passion and intensity as the literature we so admired. In the quiet periods, away 
from the disapproving eyes of our parents, we whispered our plans and reassured each other that our 
bond would remain unbroken. As we stood on the threshold of adulthood, the world seemed vast and 
filled with tantalising potential. 


Never had we talked as much or confided in each other as deeply as we did that year, and at times it felt 
as if we crossed all boundaries of words and secrets. Despite the clumsiness of the confession laid bare 
in the lines of my letter to Liliane, our attachment to each other had never felt stronger. Each waking 
moment became a cherished insight, our guarded exchanges and stolen glances charged with a new, 
unrecognisable intensity. 


Those moments of intimacy offered us brief escapes from the tedium of daily chores and homework. 
We were allowed to go on excursions to the Jardin d'Acclimatation amusement park, where we 
explored its novel and exciting exhibitions along with throngs of other visitors. Our time together in 
those whirlwind interludes felt like fleeting flashes of bliss, where the reality beyond our own fell 
away, obliterated by each eye contact, burst of laughter, or word of joy. It was as if we had uncovered a 
profound sorcery, a magic cast in those furtive spells that rendered all else insignificant phantasms. 


But it was the ever-present tranquillity of the Luxembourg Gardens to which we faithfully returned. 
Each outing, each treasured moment in that place, was inspired by a sense of peace and permanence. 
The vibrant flowers, the splashing fountains, the centennial statues—they all nourished the deepening 
of our friendship. Our conversations meandered like the garden paths, touching on dreams, fears, and 
the future we both yearned for, yet dared not fully articulate—an ambivalent vision hovering just 
beyond the realm of spoken words. 


And there, within the verdant beauty of nature's temple, our hands instinctively found each other, 
fingertips grazing with trembling hesitation more often than before. Her saintly touch sent ripples of 
reverence through my soul, a sensation so earnest it felt like heaven itself; for if heaven could be 
distilled to a single rapturous caress, it was the divine grace of our fingers intertwined in tender union. 


From that day forth, that sublime whisper of her skin against mine became the hallowed verses of my 
new eternal devotion; the feeling of her gentle fingers held in mine, my new religion. The timid brush 
of two hands blossomed into a sacred ritual wherein the outside world ceased to exist. The pressures of 
school, the expectations of our families, and the uncertainties of the time to come faded away. All that 
mattered was the warmth of her hand and the abiding appreciation that passed between us. 


Between the harmony of the Luxembourg Gardens, where the shifting seasons rest, and the heart of 
Paris, with its echoes of history and glimpses of the future, we vowed to hold on to our friendship. It 
was a mute vow, a promise that no matter what challenges lay ahead or whatever trials the future held, 
we would face them together. 


PART 2 


Chapter 15 


The closing days of that school term brought the greatest joy and elation of my childhood. It was 
Madame Goulet herself who extended the unexpected offer when she inquired whether my parents 
might permit me to visit Liliane in Bellencourt for a fortnight's holiday. 


I could hardly believe my good fortune. To escape, if only briefly, the confines of our stuffy Paris 
apartment for the summer retreat in the countryside was a prospect to set my spirits soar. When Mama, 
after studying my pleading eyes, at last gave her consent with a faint smile and cautionary words about 
minding my conduct, it was as if Carmental Gate had swung open and released me into a world of 
possibilities until now encountered only in my dreams. 


The gleeful tides of expectation swelled within me as I stood motionless in my small bedroom. The 
nascent tendrils of dawn's first light suffused the space with a buttery glaze, its pale glow bathing the 
honey-hued wooden floor beneath my bare feet. My suitcase lay open on the bed, its frayed insides 
waiting to be filled with all the myriad necessities of travel. But it all paled into the background behind 
the happiness coursing through me at the vision of Liliane in her summer home. 


The flurry and bustle of packing my clothes and belongings preoccupied most of the days preceding the 
journey, overseen by my doting mother's guidance. Her litany of essentials to be folded safely away had 
been imprinted on my mind: stockings, undergarments, a nightgown, my favourite book, and a few 
cherished keepsakes. My diary was the last to go in, sitting atop the clothes as if it were the guardian of 
my memories. 


On the morning of our departure, the carriage arrived with the first light of dawn. The draft horses, 
their coats shining in the pale glow, stamped restlessly upon the cobbled street, snorting clouds of 
vapour into the crisp air. Papa stood in the doorway, silhouetted against the dim interior, hat in hand, 
his expression unreadable save for a trace of wistfulness. As we descended to street level, he hefted my 
suitcase with ease, stowing it gently within the carriage. With a steady hand, he helped Mama, my little 
sister, and finally me, guiding us one by one into the waiting rig. 


Nearing the station, the once-familiar storefronts and landmarks along the cluttered streets dissolved 
into a blur, as though rendered insignificant by the increasing clarity of the impending farewell. Each 
step drew us closer to the moment of parting, and with it, an unwelcome tension pressed upon my 
chest. Suddenly, as if conjured from the ether, the imposing edifice of the Gare de Lyon emerged from 
the fog of anticipation. Its grand arched fagade, bedecked with sculpted stone and towering windows, 
yawned open before us like a cavernous maw, threatening to devour me whole. The station, with its 
relentless comings and goings, seemed not a mere point of departure, but a portal through which I 
would be torn from everything familiar. 


We alighted from the carriage, and there, through the veil of steam and smoke, I caught my first 
glimpse of the iron behemoth that would carry me away. The locomotive stood imperious on the tracks, 
its gleaming black body adorned with brass fittings that winked in the filtered sunlight. Steam hissed 
from its flanks with throbbing puffs, like the laboured breathing of some mechanical dragon, hungry 
for the rails and impatient for its human cargo. 


Without conscious thought, my fingers reached out for the familiar warmth of Mama's hand, seeking 
safety in its dependable grasp. Each step forward felt like a deliberate act of treason, a betrayal of the 
life I had known, and yet, beneath the weight of guilt, a fierce longing stirred within me. More than 
ever, I yearned to embark on the quest that would carry me towards the girl I loved, as though each 
forward stride brought me closer not only to her, but to the wellspring of my destiny. 


The verge of departure approached inexorably. Mama's farewell kiss branded my left cheek with love 
and worry, while Papa's bristled embrace left an imprint of silent pride on my right. A curious alchemy 
began working inside me. Fear, that leaden weight in my stomach, transmuted into something 
altogether different—a quicksilver courage that raced through my entire body. This newfound bravery 
gilded my trembling hands, steadied my voice, and straightened my back. I marvelled at this 
transformation, this sudden donning of an invisible armour that rendered me impervious to the doubts 
that had plagued me mere moments ago. 


Somehow I found myself inside the train compartment, rushing to open the window. The clamour and 
noise of the station surged in at the same moment I leaned out and searched the crowd, the wind 
whipping wisps of hair across my face with the fury of waves crashing against the rocky cliffs. And 
there they stood—Mama and Papa, and my little sister, three solitary figures amidst the bustling throng 
of passengers. Our eyes locked and a grin, wide and wild, split my face. I waved to them with the 
frenetic energy of youth, my arm a blur of motion as I shouted my final au revoir. 


Somewhere outside, the locomotive puffed like an eager racehorse, readying itself for the gallop. 
Following a groan of strained metal, a sharp hiss of steam escaped the confines of its prison, and then 
slowly, almost imperceptibly at first, we began to glide forward. The platform slipped away from us, 
receding as though pulled by invisible hands. What started as a slow drift soon gained speed, hurtling 
ever faster and making Mama and Papa shrink into indistinct figures against the blur of the station. 
With each breath, my chest felt shallow and strained, as if my very soul were torn between staying with 
them and the irresistible momentum of the train pulling me further away. 


The monotonous chugging underfoot resounded like a metronome, marking the measured cadence of 
our passage as the scenery unfolded on the other side of the window. With my gloved hand resting on 
my knee, I gazed transfixed at the undulating hills, where the fields sped past in a blur of emerald and 
sun-kissed gold, punctuated only by the occasional dot of a red-roofed farmhouse. 


The train was a universe unto itself, a painting of humanity on a smaller scale, lined with the faces of 
my fellow passengers. Across from me sat an old man, his face a crumpled map of past experiences. 
Deep furrows ran like riverbeds along his brow, each line a chapter in an epic saga of triumphs and 
tribulations. His eyes, however, stood as defiant witnesses against the march of time. Twin pools of 


amber warmth, they brimmed with a vitality that challenged his years, radiating a spark of life that 
passing decades had failed to dim. 


As the unknown regions blurred past our window, the old man's gaze met mine. His lips, nestled 
beneath a downy moustache that quivered like some fuzzy caterpillar, curved into a conspiratorial 
smile. 


"First time away from home, eh?" he asked, his voice accented with curiosity and laced with a hint of 
mischief. I nodded, surprised by his observation. 


He leaned forward, his knobbly hands clasped around an equally gnarled cane. "Well, young Miss, 
you're in for quite an adventure. Why, when I was your age..." He launched into a tale of his own 
boyish escapades, each word recalling the memories of his youth. I found myself leaning in despite 
myself. The lifetime reflected on his face and the animated gestures that accompanied his story 
captivated my attention, drawing me into a narrative that only arises from a life of hardship and toil. 


Beside him sat a young woman, a jarring disparity to his wordiness. Her plain dress, though neatly 
pressed, seemed to hang on her thin frame as if it, too, shared the burden of her thoughts. In her lap lay 
a letter, its edges brittle and yellowed by frequent handling. The fingers of her hand were pale and 
slender, like willowy branches of a birch tree, as they traced the creases with an absent-minded 
devotion. 


When our elderly companion's story reached a particularly boisterous climax, the young woman 
startled, her eyes refocusing on the present. For a split second, I caught a glimpse of the tumult within 
—a maelstrom of emotions that churned behind her carefully composed facade. Grief? Longing? 
Regret? The complexity of her gaze made me acutely aware of my own youthful inexperience. 


Sensing the shift in atmosphere, the old man's story tapered off. He turned to the young woman with 
grandfatherly concern. "Are you alright, my dear?" he asked gently. 


She attempted a smile, but it faltered, like a candle flame in the wind. "Yes, thank you," she murmured, 
her voice barely audible above the steady clatter of the train. "It's just... this journey... it's not one I ever 
thought I'd make." 


Curiosity burned within me, questions bubbling up like water from a spring. Who was she? What was 
her story? The letter in her hands resembled a telltale clue that held the key to a mystery asking to be 
unravelled. 


As if suspecting my intrigue, she glanced up, her eyes meeting mine. For a heartbeat, I saw a flicker of 
something. Perhaps it was recognition? Or maybe warning? But all too soon, she looked away, her 
fingers tightening around her letter. 


The old man cleared his raspy throat, dispersing the tension. "Well now," he said, reaching into his coat 
pocket, "I think this calls for a bit of sweetness to chase away all our troubles." He produced a small tin 
of candies, offering them first to the young woman, then to me. I accepted a brightly wrapped morsel, 
feeling that this excursion was already teaching me about the maze of human contradictions, which 


until now had remained foreign to me. Each of us in this compartment carried our own stories, our own 
cache of secrets. 


As the train hurtled through the countryside, its frantic pace mirrored my racing heart, propelled by 
visions of reuniting with Liliane at her family's estate in Nevers. I closed my eyes, indulging in a spell 
of sun-dappled afternoons spent roaming the verdant hills and our laughter carried on a warm breeze. 
In my daydream, I saw us stumbling upon a hidden alcove, a secret garden of our own making. There, 
amidst a sea of wildflowers while lounging beneath the speckled shade of mossy oaks, we would trade 
stories of our time apart, free from the distractions of our parents. But upon opening my eyes, a sliver 
of unease wormed its way into my thoughts. What if Liliane had changed in our time apart? What if the 
treasured bond we once shared had withered like cut flowers left too long in the sun? The insidious 
doubt sent a chill through me, despite the sweltering warmth of the train cabin. 


I pressed my worried forehead against the cool glass, seeking distraction in the passing landscape. 
Fields of sunflowers stretched towards the horizon, an audience of yellow faces turned skyward as if 
basking in the sun's adoring kiss. Their faithful gaze seemed to mock my wavering confidence, and I 
found myself envying their untroubled loyalty. 


Suddenly, the train plunged into a forest, the darkness startling me. Ancient trees towered on either 
side, and for a spell, I felt as though we had crossed a threshold into another dimension. Like 
something out of a fable, those dense woodlands conjured an uncharted realm where, should one step 
into their depths, they would surely become lost forever. When we emerged back into the light, I caught 
sight of my reflection in the window—a girl on the cusp of womanhood, eyes wide with an overflow of 
excitement and hesitation. Who was this person staring back at me? Would Liliane still recognise her? 
Would I recognise myself by journey's end? 


The old man seated opposite me stirred, breaking my introspection. "Quite a view, isn't it?" he said, 
nodding towards the window. "Reminds me of a time long ago..." He trailed off, lost in his own 
recollections. 


I smiled politely, but my mind was already racing ahead again. What is Liliane doing right now, in this 
very moment? Is she thinking the same thoughts about me? Perhaps she's lying in the meadow, 
imagining us plucking daisies, dandelions, buttercups, and weaving them into crowns like the 
princesses we once pretended to be? Or had she outgrown such childish fancies? 


A sudden lurch of the train brought me back to the present, the cabin section around me snapping back 
into focus. My gaze wandered, settling on a girl a few rows ahead, her age close to that of my younger 
sister. A riot of gilded curls framed her face, untamed and unapologetic. A smudge of dirt on her cheek 
completed the picture of a woodland sprite momentarily contained by the confines of civilisation. As if 
sensing my scrutiny, she turned, fixing me with eyes that sparkled with mischief. A grin split her face, 
revealing a charming gap where her front teeth should have been. Despite my earlier worries, I found 
myself mirroring her smile, infected by her spontaneous joy. 


Beside her sat a woman I presumed to be her mother, an island of tranquillity amidst the girl's restless 
energy. She knitted something in her lap, her hands moving in a hypnotic dance, with needles clicking 


softly like the beating of a delicate, clockwork heart. The contrast between the two couldn't be more 
striking—the mother, a serene ideal of calm and order, while her daughter, a whirling tempest of 
fidgety vigour. 


Boredom began to stir within me, which evolved into an urge to explore this hurtling barrel of faces. I 
imagined myself slipping from my seat, crossing the spaces between carriages like an intrepid explorer. 
What secrets might I discover in the adjacent cars? Perhaps I'd stumble upon a familiar face—a 
schoolmate or a teacher—their presence something to dispel the tedium in this sea of strangers. 


But before I could act on this impulse, a new figure entered the scene. The conductor appeared at the 
end of the aisle, his tall frame slightly stooped as if bearing the onus of countless journeys on his back. 
His uniform, once crisp and authoritative, was now frayed and showing tattered edges from frequent 
wear. Yet it was neither the uniform, nor the cap with its fractured visor, nor even the tarnished brass 
buttons hanging by a thread from his navy trousers that held my gaze. No, it was his face that caught 
my attention from the first moment I laid eyes upon him. The stern lines cut deeply into his skin, 
furrowing across his cheeks like the cruel scars of duty borne by his shoulders, were softened only by 
the funny flourish of his moustache that curled at the ends like whimsical punctuation marks. He 
moved down the aisle with familiar ease, pausing here and there in a well-rehearsed march of purpose 
and courtesy. As he passed the little girl and her mother, he tipped his hat, earning a polite nod in 
return. But it was his interaction with the elderly grandfather that piqued my curiosity the most. The 
conductor leaned in, exchanging words too low for me to catch. The old man's eyes widened almost 
imperceptibly—a flicker of... was it recognition? Concern?—passing over his features before his usual 
genial expression reasserted itself. He nodded, patting his breast pocket as if in reassurance. 


My mind raced with possibilities. Was there more to my kindly compartment companion than met the 
eye? The young woman with her mysterious letter, the old man with his hidden agenda, the cheeky girl 
and her unfazed mother—suddenly, everyone had signs of harbouring secrets, each a character in an 
evolving detective mystery. The conductor moved on, continuing his rounds, and I felt a thrill of 
excitement. This journey, I realised, was more than just a trip to visit Liliane. It was an adventure, a 
story unfolding with every turn of the wheels, every passing landscape, every enigmatic encounter. I 
settled back into my seat, no longer feeling compelled to roam the train. With renewed interest, I turned 
my attention to my fellow travellers, eager to uncover the tales hidden behind their public mien, to 
decipher the allusive languages of their gestures and expressions. 


The train suddenly came onto the arching stone bridge, and my breath caught in my throat. Below, the 
river carved its path through the wild gorge like a ribbon of liquid silver that shimmered with an 
otherworldly radiance in the glow of the afternoon sun. The sight roused a burning need within me, a 
longing I couldn't quite name. I pressed my cheek against the cool glass. What would it feel like to 
swim in those cool, turbulent waters? What would it be like to experience the relentless tug of the 
current against limbs made leaden by blissful submersion? Floating supine on that glassy surface, 
gazing unburdened at the vast, indifferent sky above—would I feel free from the fetters of schoolwork, 
obligations, and the terrifying gravity of loving Liliane with the entirety of my soul? 


The train's pace slowed as we entered a sleepy hamlet, jolting me from my reverie. Weather-beaten 
cottages lined the tracks, their window boxes spilling over with a profusion of colours—intense reds, 
sunny yellows, and soft purples that unfurled like pages from a well-worn storybook. To my surprise, I 
realised I envied the apparent tranquillity of this place, so far removed from the muddle of my own 
emotions. 


A group of ragtag children playing in a dusty lane caught my eye. Their clothes were muddy, their faces 
sun-browned, but their laughter rang out clear and joyous. As one, they turned at the sound of the train's 
whistle—a lone, shrill note that I felt resonating through my very bones. In a flash, I imagined our eyes 
met across the divide of steel and circumstance. I saw in their curious gazes a reflection of my younger 
self, unworried by the doubts and unencumbered by the heartache. 


As the train picked up speed once more, the countryside outside continued to unfold. But it was the 
landscape of my love that truly confounded me—a terrain as wild and unpredictable as the gorge we 
had crossed, with depths I was only beginning to plumb. I closed my eyes, letting the gentle rocking of 
the train lull me. In the darkness behind my eyelids, I saw Liliane's face, her smile as comforting as a 
blossoming flower. What would I find when I reached her? Would this summer be a beginning or an 
ending? The unknowing was both thrilling and terrifying. 


The impish little girl with the unruly golden curls had finally fallen asleep, her tousled head resting in 
the crook of her mother's arm like a bird in its nest. The mother's knitting needles continued their 
industrious work, but her eyes rarely left her daughter's face, tracing the soft curves of her rosy cheeks 
with a tenderness that awakened memories left behind. A bittersweet pang of homesickness washed 
over me. Though mere hours had passed since our farewell at the station, I found myself yearning for 
the familiar comfort of Mama and Papa's embrace, and my sister's easy laughter. But even though I 
missed them dearly, my longing for Liliane burned even brighter, a flame that warmed and scorched me 
with its reckless intensity. 


The daylight waned, and the panorama outside the window began its afternoon transformation. The 
sun, like a wounded knight taking its final bow, bled pale golds and crimsons over the vast expanse of 
land. Towering shadows crept steadily across the furrowed terrain, stretching dark fingers and reaching 
for the horizon. Even the train's pace seemed to slow, as if it, too, felt reluctant to relinquish the tedious 
conquest of this well-trodden path. 


A wistful melancholy settled over me, heavy yet somehow dear. I found myself wishing I could pluck 
these moments out of the air like fireflies, preserving them in a jar of memory to illuminate the darker 
days that surely lay ahead. For even in my naive exuberance, I sensed that this journey marked a 
turning point, a threshold between the carefree days of childhood and the complex world that awaited 
me on the other end of its passage. 


The old man stretched his back, his rheumy eyes fixed on the dying light outside. "Beautiful but brief, 
isn't it?" he murmured, more to himself than to me. "It's gone in a blink..." His voice trailed off, lost in 
remembrance. I wondered what ghosts of summers had made their home in his memories, what joys 
and sorrows had passed before his eyes. 


As twilight deepened, the first scattered lights of our destination appeared on the horizon, twinkling 
like earthbound stars. Despite my exhaustion, a duality of jubilation and anxiety stirred within my 
chest. Soon, I would see Liliane. Soon, I would have to confront the feelings that had been building up 
within me like a summer storm. Would she see the change in me? Would her heart echo the tumultuous 
rhythm of my own? The young woman with the mysterious letter shifted in her seat, her eyes reflecting 
the gathering darkness outside. For a split second, our gazes met, and I saw in her expression a mirror 
image of my own anticipation and fear. We shared a small, sympathetic smile, just the two travellers 
poised on the brink of an unknown future. 


When we pulled into the sleepy station, the train let out a plaintive hiss and groan, like a spent colossus 
of rivets and joints. I gathered my belongings, weary with the knowledge that this adventure was 
ending, yet light with the promise of seeing Liliane. All around me, people began to stir, rising from 
their seats and gathering their luggage, their faces alight with impatience and relief. A swift guard 
jumped out, blowing a whistle, and following him one by one the impatient passengers began to alight: 
a military officer, holding himself erect, and looking severely about him; a nimble little merchant with 
a satchel, smiling gaily; a peasant with a sack over his shoulder. 


Stepping out onto the wooden slats of the platform, I stole one last backward glance at the ironclad 
carriage that had borne me here, its windows now dark and silent. This marked not just the end of my 
journey, but the dawn of something new, something that only my heart understood as it fluttered wildly 
within my chest. 


Chapter 16 


I had expected Liliane to be waiting for me at the station in Nevers when I stepped onto the platform, 
squinting in the afternoon sun. The anticipation had been building with each rattling mile of the 
journey, the clattering of the train wheels resounding in tandem with the relentless pulse of my 
heartbeat. But as I disembarked from the carriage, scanning the platform eagerly, it was Madame 
Goulet who greeted my sight, standing solitary against the bustle of the crowd. 


Madame Goulet, with a conspicuous air about her, wore a dress the colour of moss that clung to her 
frame like ivy to a sinewy oak. Her wide-brimmed black straw hat, decorated with daisies, perched 
atop her head like a crown, and a white silk ribbon embraced her neck with a severity that seemed 
almost congruent with her solemn demeanour. She acknowledged my arrival with a reluctant nod of her 
head, her face betraying an aversion that had become all too familiar. The days when she kissed my 
cheeks in welcome had long since waned, and now she didn't even bother to smile at me. 


"Did you have a pleasant journey, Emilie?" she inquired with feigned politeness of someone addressing 
a distant acquaintance. 


"Very good, Madame," I replied, hesitating before adding, "but I'm afraid I'm quite covered in coal 
dust." 


In Madame Goulet's presence, I always felt a lingering sense of guilt. It wasn't just the soot smudging 
my hands and likely streaking my face; it was the memory of my confession, the private letter to 
Liliane that had bared my soul. Madame Goulet's discovery of that letter, and the undeniable fact that I 
nurtured a secret love for her daughter, had marked me with an indelible shame that coloured every 
interaction with her. Her eyes, though distracted, always seemed to veil a shadow of that knowledge. 


She offered a perfunctory smile to the train conductor, a gesture so practised that it was empty of any 
genuine feeling, and turned towards the waiting coupé. The vehicle, of an English-style design, was 
drawn by a bay horse whose sleek coat gleamed even in the diffused light of the station. The coachman, 
with his formidable moustache of comical proportions that rivalled the horse's tail in size, moved with 
efficiency while untying the reins from the stake. 


Madame Goulet climbed into the carriage, finding her places on the leather seat. "Come along," she 
gestured at the seat opposite hers, then instructed the coachman, whom she referred to as Gaston, to 
take us home. 


I sat down close to the cabin door and watched as the coachman took the reins loosely into his gloved 
hands. As the carriage wheels started to roll against the cobblestones, I stole a glance at Madame 
Goulet. She stared ahead, her thoughts seemingly elsewhere, her profile a study in rigid elegance. 


The streets of Nevers blurred past in a clutter of unfamiliar sights that felt foreign to me. My mind 
wandered to Liliane, and a pang of longing and anxiety unsettled my outward calm. I wondered what 
she would say when we met, and whether the words I had so daringly penned, words that had now 
created a silent tension between her mother and me, would cast an impervious obstacle between us. 


"I wanted to speak to you before you see Liliane," Madame Goulet said, her gaze fixed firmly on the 
window as the sound of her voice reached my ears. 


A chill ran through me, and I stiffened, like a rabbit caught in the open, with every nerve on high alert. 
What was she about to reveal? Had she finally discerned the depth of my feelings for Liliane? Or 
perhaps she had uncovered the truth about my wavering faith? But if she considered me a harmful 
influence on her daughter, why had she invited me at all? Was it a ruse, a means to confront me about 
having harmful sway over Liliane? 


"Liliane is upset, and you have to help me," she resumed in voice honeyed with expectations that 
contradicted the simplicity of her request. 


"Liliane is upset?" I repeated like an idiot, betraying my bewilderment. 


Madame Goulet's sudden shift to confiding in me as though I were an adult left me feeling both 
flattered and uneasy. The coachman, outside, snapped the reins and clicked his tongue, setting the horse 
into a slow trot that echoed through the busy streets. 


"Has Liliane ever spoken to you about her friend Philippe?" 


"No, she never mentioned him to me," I admitted, confusion swirling within me like the dust kicked up 
by the carriage's wheels. 


Leaving the town behind, we turned onto a winding, dusty road that carried us into the countryside, 
where locust trees lined the way, casting dappled shadows over the ground. A heavy silence settled over 
us. Madame Goulet seemed lost in thought, the tense lines of her profile softened by the speckled light 
filtering through the foliage. 


"Philippe's father owns the estate adjacent to my mother's," she said at last, the revelation of her words 
dispelling the peace. "He comes from one of the Swiss families who made their fortune in the French- 
speaking region of Canada. That's where his father lives most of the time, with his wife and other 
children. But Philippe was a frail child, he couldn't endure the climate there, so he spent his entire 
childhood in France, with an elderly aunt and private tutors." Her account sketched a vague portrait of 
Philippe, an enigmatic figure who had remained hidden until now from my insight into Liliane's world. 


The landscape outside the carriage window shifted, the fields stretching out in a green and gold 
patchwork under the summer sun. The rhythmic clatter of the wheels on the dirt road became a 
backdrop to my troubled thoughts. I wondered how this Philippe had influenced Liliane's life, and was 
there a justifiable explanation why his presence—or absence—was never mentioned to me? What was 
the real reason he was now causing her such evident distress? 


"Why is Liliane upset about Philippe?" I ventured, genuine concern overcoming my hesitation. 


Madame Goulet sighed and turned toward me. "Philippe has always been a sensitive subject for 
Liliane. They've known each other since they were children, and he was her closest friend. But recently, 
there have been... complications between our families. Philippe's health has improved, and his father is 
considering moving him back to Canada to complete his education. Liliane is distraught at the thought 
of losing him. You know that during her illness, Liliane spent a year at Bellencourt, confined to her 
bed," Madame Goulet continued steadily, though a shadow of remorse in her voice left me unsettled. 
"Philippe visited her every day. She was alone, in pain, and desperately bored. At that age, the 
companionship of a friend meant everything." 


I felt a lump form in my throat. "Liliane never told me about that," I managed to say, my admission 
barely more than a whisper. A sudden urge to jump from the carriage and flee overwhelmed me, much 
like the day I had run out of the confessional, away from Father Clement. 


"They saw each other every summer," Madame Goulet carried on, her gaze distant as she recounted the 
past. "They went riding together, played together. They were children, and in many ways, they still are, 
even though they've grown a bit older now." 


She turned to look at me, her eyes holding a plea that stirred conflicting emotions inside me. "You see, 
Emilie, it is absolutely out of the question for Philippe and Liliane to marry. Philippe's father opposes 
the idea as strongly as we do. So, I have forbidden Liliane from seeing him again." 


"T understand," I stammered, my voice shaky with the implication of my involvement in their feud. 


"She's taken it very badly," Madame Goulet sighed, once again fixing me with a look that implied 
suspicion and desperate hope. "I'm counting on your help in this matter." 


Her demand lingered in the charged silence, thick and oppressive, as the coupé rumbled along the dusty 
road. I could feel the burden of her importunity settling upon my shoulders, a responsibility I was ill- 
equipped to bear. Yet I knew I could not refuse her. My loyalty to Liliane ran deeper than any 
misgivings I might have harboured, but such devotion remained a privilege only so long as her mother 
deemed my presence near her daughter permissible. 


Liliane's year of isolation, her bond with Philippe, and now this decree of separation—each piece of 
information added to the girl I loved but never truly knew; a world I longed to be a part of, yet felt 
increasingly estranged from. The task Madame Goulet had laid upon me felt insurmountable, yet her 
appeal resonated with a tidal pull of urgency that I could not ignore. 


"But what can I do?" The question escaped my lips, a jumble of hollow words that made little sense, 
even to me. My head was a turmoil full of noise and darkness after the full weight of the realisation 
pressed upon me. I now understood the true purpose of my visit to Bellencourt and why Madame 
Goulet had summoned me. She trusted me only as far as I did her bidding, but no further than that. 


"Distract her, Emilie. Talk to her about things that interest her. And then, if you have the opportunity, 
try to reason with her. I'm afraid if she keeps on agonising over Philippe, she will fall ill. Right now, I 
can't say anything to her," Madame Goulet added, her tone edged with worry and unhappiness. 


Her concern, however, did not move me. Instead, a wave of resentment washed over me, a bitterness 
that I found hard to suppress. At that moment, I hated her for the obligation she placed upon me and the 
obedience she demanded of Liliane. 


"T'll try," I murmured, the commitment grudging and heavy on my tongue. 


Chapter 17 


As we neared the estate, its stately facade loomed forbiddingly larger, casting long shadows across the 
gardens. I took a deep breath, steeling myself for what lay ahead. The horse trotted along the avenue 
lined with white oak trees, its hooves clattering against the gravel, to finally come to stopping in front 
of a large manor house with walls covered in Virginia creeper. 


I had seen a photograph of this very scene on Liliane's mantelpiece. The chateau itself had remained 
unchanged from the image, forever frozen in time. The only differences were the flowerbeds of 
begonias and enormous zinnias that now bordered the path to the main entrance, their summer hues 
bringing out the muted tones and coarseness of the ancient stone. In that precise moment, I understood 
why Liliane loved Bellencourt and the freedom she found in horseback riding across its sprawling 


grounds. The grandeur and tranquillity of this place offered an escape, a sanctuary from her troubles. I 
could picture her staring out into the distance, her mind adrift in thoughts that she seldom shared, even 
with me. 


The coupé came to a halt, and Madame Goulet stepped out, her bearing reserved and measured. I 
followed, my legs unsteady but my determination firm. 


As we disembarked from the carriage, the majestic, ornate wooden doors of the house swung open, and 
Liliane surged forward, skipping down the front steps with a beaming smile. She wore a white dress, 
and around her neck, a green velvet necklace twined. Her raven tresses, now even longer than the last 
time I saw her, gleaming in the sunlight, each strand shining like black obsidian reflecting fire. She had 
blossomed into a real young lady, her beauty suddenly striking me with its smouldering intensity, even 
though we rarely placed importance on such things. 


Behind her, the twins burst forth, hand in hand. With their straight hair and dark eyes, her little sisters 
were a mirror image of each other. Their inherited features reminded me of the pale little girl who had 
once been so near death's door with a mysterious illness, and who had won my heart when she sat 
beside me in the classroom. I hadn't seen them for several months, and they had changed—their cheeks 
were rounder, and their expressions had softened, free of the wilfulness that used to define them. 


"Hello, Emi!" Liliane greeted me with a brief but irresistible smile, her health seeming to radiate 
through her very being. "Did you have a good journey?" she asked, wrapping me in a swift, warm hug. 


"It wasn't too bad for my first trip alone," I replied, trying to match her cheer. "How's everything 
going?" 


"Neither good nor bad. I'll tell you all about it," she said, her sentiment hinting at the complexities 
beneath the otherwise casual poise. 


"You've lost weight," I observed, unable to ignore the subtle changes in her. 

"Maybe, a little," she admitted. 

"She has!" shouted one of the twins. "Mama tells her off, but she doesn't eat a thing." 
"She doesn't eat a thing!" the other one echoed, their voices a chorus of childish bluntness. 
"Don't say such silly things," Liliane chided them. "If I didn't eat anything, I'd be dead." 


"I believe Emilie would like to freshen up, and then you can come down to dinner," Madame Goulet 
intervened, her tone leaving no space for argument. 


Liliane took hold of my travelling bag, and I went after her towards the entrance hall, from where the 
mingled aromas of créme caramel, fresh wax, and the musty scent of an old granary drifted in the air. 
The gentle cooing of doves carried faintly, accompanied by the melodic notes of a piano being played 
somewhere within the house. 


"These flowers weren't there in the photograph," I remarked, gesturing towards the blooms thriving 
along the gravel path. 


"No, they're ugly," Liliane replied, her hasty judgement carrying an inkling of distaste. "But now that 
we have a gardener, Mama said we have to keep him busy," she added with a sardonic lilt. 


Inside the house, the air was cool and filled with an imprint of history. I followed Liliane up the grand 
staircase, the twins trailing behind us like a pair of faithful shadows, their presence an inescapable 
constant. Liliane led me down the hall and then opened the door with a flourish, revealing a room that 
was Clearly her own. 


"You've been put in my bedroom, Emi. I'll sleep with the twins in grandmother's room," she announced 
with a hint of regret finding its way into her voice. "Mama claims that if we're in the same room, we 
won't sleep a wink all night." 


"That's a shame!" I protested, feeling a pang of disappointment. 


"Yes, but I'm glad you're finally here!" she exclaimed, her eyes sparkling with a joy that seemed to 
emanate from her very heart. In a swift motion, she flung her arms around my neck, her embrace as 
warm and welcoming as a ray of sunlight in winter's chill. 


"Me too," I sighed into her shoulder, the softness of her hair brushing against my cheek as I breathed in 
the familiar scent that I could recognise in a thousand lifetimes, a fragrance that had become the core of 
my most cherished memories. 


I always loved the way she smelled. The trail that enveloped her was unlike any other—a redolence that 
defied simple class or category. It was not the crisp, effervescent tang of limes or pomegranates, nor the 
earthy notes of myrrh, cinnamon bark or curly mint. It did not carry the verdant spirit of birch or 
camphor, nor the invigorating aroma of pine needles. Neither was it the ephemeral freshness of a May 
rain, the bracing chill of a frosty wind, or the pure, unadulterated sweetness of well water. 


No, her scent was something altogether different-a smoky tendril woven from the very threads of 
childhood itself, yet imbued with a glow that transcended mere floral notes. It was not the rich, 
enveloping warmth of bergamot, cypress, or musk, nor the heady, intoxicating allure of jasmine or 
daffodils. It did not possess the woody depth of rosewood or the elegant, powdery nuances of iris. 


Instead, her perfume was a divine union of evanescence and substance, a seamless fusion that was both 
slight and frail, yet solid and sustaining. It danced upon the senses like a shimmering silk veil, 
gossamer and delicate, only to tantalise with the comforting richness of pastry soaked in honey-sweet 
milk. But even these disparate elements failed to capture the essence of her fragrance, for it was truly 
inconceivable—indescribable and defiant of any attempt at codifying. 


This balm, so fragile and fleeting, evoked a sense of the forbidden, as if it should not exist at all. And 
yet, there it was, cradled in the embrace of my arms, as plain and splendid as summer morning spilling 
gold through leaves. 


The little girls watched us with reverent and inquisitive expressions on their faces. 


"Why don't you give her a kiss?" the twin dressed in a blue summer dress asked Liliane, as if criticising 
us. 


"There are people you love a lot but don't kiss," said Liliane, reluctantly pulling away from our hug. 
"There are people you kiss but don't even like," said the cheeky twin wearing a pink gown. 
"Exactly," said Liliane. "Why don't you take Emi's bag to the wardrobe," she added. 


The bedroom itself was dominated by a large canopy bed with intricately carved spiral columns 
reaching towards the ceiling like twisting vines. At the other end, an alcove with a narrow sofa 
extended, offering a nook for quiet reading or intimate conversation. How joyful I would have been, an 
hour earlier, at the prospect of sharing Liliane's room! But now, as I stepped inside, a heaviness 
weighed me down, a torment that hastened to grow with each tick of the relentless clock. 


Madame Goulet's intentions were clear-she sought to use me like a well-oiled pawn upon her 
chessboard. But for what purpose? Was it a plea for forgiveness, a desperate bid to regain the daughter 
she had driven away? Or was I merely a means to distract Liliane, a temporary solution to her failed 
influence over her? Perhaps I was meant to serve as a watchful eye, an unassuming informer tasked 
with monitoring Liliane's every move. The questions snowballed out of proportion, each one more 
unsettling than the last, as I grappled with the fear that I might unwittingly become complicit in a 
scheme I neither fully understood nor condoned. 


Liliane drifted towards the window, her movements languid, as if the tears of the world rested atop her 
slender shoulders. 


"When there's clear weather," she murmured listlessly, "you can see the cathedral in Nevers." 


But night had fallen, and the sky was shrouded in low clouds. As I washed and dried my hair, I spoke 
of my journey, the empty words tumbling forth without enthusiasm, for the excitement of travelling 
alone for the first time had been eclipsed by the turmoil that now consumed me. My once heartfelt 
observations now felt hollow, as though I were speaking through a veil of fog. The thoughts that 
swirled in my head were tangled and foreign, constantly drifting far from the present moment. Not even 
Liliane's beautiful face could bring me the serenity I so desperately sought. 


Liliane remained by the window, her silhouette framed by the dim light of the room. The shadows cast 
by the canopy bed seemed to project the confusion and uncertainty fuelling my doubts. I longed to 
confide in her, to share my fears and worries, but the gravity of Madame Goulet's behest held me back. 


Instead, I simply stood there, feeling the distance between us grow even wider. 


Chapter 18 


In the dimly lit halls, the faint notes of a piano's melodies rippled through the air, accompanied by the 
sweet voices of children singing. The house itself hummed with a profusion of sounds and the pulse of 
life, from the clatter of dishes to the rhythmic thud of footsteps echoing on wooden floors. 


Seeking solace from the chaotic bustle, I retreated into the library. Finding myself surrounded by the 
walls of books, my gaze fell upon the immaculate shelves that housed the complete collection of Revue 
des Deux Mondes, each volume meticulously aligned, dating back to its inaugural issue. Next to them 
stood the works of Louis Veuillot and Montalembert, alongside the sermons of Lacordaire, the speeches 
of the Count de Mun, and every piece written by Joseph de Maistre. 


Perched atop the pedestal tables, paintings of stern-faced men with formidable sideburns and equally 
imperious old gentlemen bearing distinguished beards caught my eye. I was taken aback to learn that 
these imposing figures were all Liliane's ancestors, staunch Catholics each and every one. Despite 
being long departed, their presence was palpable, as if their spirits still lingered within these walls. 
Amidst this gallery of dead old men and their pretentious faces, Liliane seemed almost ethereal—too 
young, too delicate, and, above all, too full of radiant life. 


The sudden chime of a bell broke the spell, calling us to the dining room. Her family was immense, a 
sprawling assembly that filled the large dining table. I recognised everyone except the grandmother, 
who presided at the head of the table, a matriarchal figure from a bygone era. Her hair was a snow- 
white crown, elegantly coiled around her head, framing a face that was the very essence of 
grandmotherly warmth. Yet, despite her prominence, a fleeting impression was all I gleaned from our 
brief encounter, a mere glimpse of her authority in the middle of the cluttered family dinner that 
endured with the tiresome persistence of a buzzing fly. 


Liliane's older brother, gallant in his newly donned soutane, had recently entered the Saint-Sulpice 
seminary. He was engrossed in animated discussion with Villette and Monsieur Goulet, their voices 
rising and falling over the topic of women's suffrage—a subject prone to perpetually ignite their 
gatherings. The argument followed a familiar pattern: yes, it was indeed scandalous that a mother, the 
cornerstone of a family, possessed fewer rights than a drunken labourer. But Monsieur Goulet 
countered vehemently, pointing out that within the working classes, there were more female 
Communists than male, a fact underscored by their ruthless participation in the Paris Commune of 
1871. In the end, the sum of his argument rested on a dire prediction that should such a law pass, and 
women were granted the vote, it would ultimately serve the enemies of the Church. 


Liliane remained silent. Her lips pressed firmly together in a serene, impassive mask that betrayed 
nothing of her inner thoughts. At the far end of the table, the twin girls were engaged in a surreptitious 
battle, tossing bits of bread at each other with impish glee. Meanwhile, Madame Goulet observed their 
antics with a smile, taking no action. For the first time, I perceived her as deceitful, and it became 
abundantly clear to me that her smile was but a facade that concealed a more insidious intent. 


It was at that point of realisation that I understood the true nature of Liliane's existence. I had often 
envied her seeming independence, the careless audacity with which she navigated her private 
microcosm. Yet, as I observed her now, it struck me that she was far less free than I had imagined. 
Behind her loomed the oppressive history of her forefathers, their resolute faces fossilised in portraits 
and their austere beliefs entombed in every corner of the house. Around her, this impressive, stately 
residence and her extensive, omnipresent family formed an invisible prison. Each door and every 
window was a barrier carefully guarded, ensuring that the boundaries of her gilded cage remained 
firmly in place. In contrast, my own life, though less resplendent, felt suddenly wide and spacious, the 
constraints upon me a mere summer breeze compared to the clangour of heavy chains that bound 
Liliane. 


"Well? What do you make of us all?" asked Villette, getting straight to the point with impetuous 
directness. 


I blinked, caught off guard. "Oh, I wasn't thinking of anything, really. Why do you ask?" 


Her eyes narrowed ever so slightly. "You've been looking at everyone around the table. Surely, 
something must have crossed your mind." 


"Only that there are so many of you, that's all," I replied, struggling to hide acute embarrassment 
overtaking my confidence. But inwardly I chided myself. I made a mental note to master the art of 
hiding my true feelings, realising how easily my face betrayed me. 


"You should show Emilie the garden," Madame Goulet suggested to Liliane as we rose from the table. 
"Yes, I will," Liliane responded, her tone ever dutiful and compliant. 
"Take your coats, too. It gets cold out in the evening,” Madame Goulet added. 


Liliane retrieved two loden wool coats from their pegs in the hallway. The doves in the aviary were 
already asleep, their cooing silenced by the night. We stepped out through the back door that led 
towards the servants’ quarters. Somewhere, between the storeroom and the woodshed, a dog was 
whimpering, tugging unhappily at its chain. 


Liliane made her way to the doghouse. "Come on, my poor little Gobert," she called soothingly, "I'll 
take you for a walk, you poor thing." 


She unfastened the chain, and Gobert sprang onto her with exuberant joy before bounding ahead, 
showing us the path. 


"Do you suppose animals possess souls?" Liliane asked softly, almost wistfully. 
"T don't know, Lily." 


"If they don't, it seems too unfair! They're unhappy and suffer just as people do, but they don't 
understand why," she continued in a voice that betrayed sadness. "It's far worse when one doesn't 
understand." 


The early evening air was crisp, the far-flung stars above like detached, uninvited witnesses to our 
conversation. As we walked, the stillness of the vast estate welcomed us, broken only by the rustling 
leaves and Gobert's occasional bark. I glanced at Liliane, seeing her profile illuminated by the setting 
sun. As much as it pained me, I wondered at the state of her mind, and the unhappiness that seemed to 
persist just beneath the surface of her outwardly calm appearance. 


Here, in this secluded corner, away from the imposing house and its weighty traditions, Liliane's words 
resonated with unexpressed meaning. The world, with all its intricacies and cruelties, often left us 
groping for understanding, much like poor Gobert in his futile struggles against the chain. 


I remained silent, allowing Liliane's contemplative thoughts to linger in the air unanswered. For so long 
I had anticipated this evening that it felt like an eternity! I had convinced myself that at last, I would be 
granted entry into the sanctum of Liliane's emotions, the core of her life, and yet, she gave the 
impression of being more distant than ever before. The Liliane I knew had changed. She was no longer 
the same Liliane—not since her secret had a name. 


We walked silently along the poorly maintained paths, where mallow and cornflowers grew in untamed 
profusion. The grounds were a patchwork of majestic trees and vibrant flowers, their beauty almost 
mocking the tension within us. 


"Let's sit over there," Liliane suggested, gesturing towards a grassy mound at the foot of an ancient 
cedar. She seated herself and gazed up at the setting sky, the first stars tentatively appearing above us. 


Finally gathering my courage, I broke the silence. "Lily, what's going on? Please, tell me." 


"I suppose Mama told you everything," Liliane replied, overcome with resignation. "She insisted on 
picking you up herself..." 


"She mentioned your friend Philippe. You never once told me about him." 


"T couldn't talk about Philippe with you, Emi," Liliane confessed, her voice barely making a ripple of 
sound. Her left hand absently grasped at a tuft of grass beside her. "I didn't want to hurt your feelings, 
not after that letter you wrote to me. But now it's become public knowledge." 


"Lily, we don't have to discuss it if you don't want to," I interjected uneasily, hoping to banish her 
discomfort. 


"No, it doesn't matter now," Liliane accepted, turning her gaze to me. Her eyes searched mine, seeking 
answers I could not provide. "We can talk about it, Emi. If not with you, who else can I share it with?" 
She blushed, a rarity I had seldom witnessed, and one that made her seem even more alone. "What did 
Mama tell you?" 


"She told me how you and Philippe became friends and that she has forbidden you from ever seeing 
him again." 


"She's forbidden me, Emi," Liliane said, her admission laced with bitter spite. "Mama thinks our 
friendship is inappropriate and a threat to the family's reputation. The night I arrived, I went for an 
evening walk with Philippe after dinner. I returned later than I'm allowed to stay out. Mama was 


waiting for me, and I could tell immediately that something was wrong. She had this strange look on 
her face. She asked me a lot of questions," Liliane shrugged, her annoyance obvious. "She even asked 
if we had kissed!" Her frustration and revolt came alive in her gestures. "Of course, we kissed! We love 
each other." 


She paused, her eyes drifting back to the sky, as if seeking solace in its vastness. "Philippe made me 
feel understood, like no one else ever has. But Mama... she doesn't see it that way. She only sees the 
scandal, the potential for disgrace." 


I averted my gaze, the impact of her statement settling heavily on my mind. Liliane's unhappiness was 
a burden I could scarcely bear, yet its nature felt foreign to me, its complexities a world apart from my 
own pitiful desires. The kind of love that involved kissing held only one person in my reality—Liliane 
herself. A sharp twinge settled within my chest. 


"Mama spoke such horrible things to me," she went on, drawing her coat tighter, as if trying to shield 
herself from the memory. 


"But why?" The question slipped from my lips, laced with bewilderment. "Why can't you be friends 
with a boy?" 


"His family's wealth far exceeds our own, but they exist outside our social circles, entirely removed. It 
seems that in Canada, they lead an unconventional kind of life, very irreverent and dissolute," Liliane 
revealed, her voice taking on a sententious edge. "And then there's the fact that Philippe's mother is 
Jewish," she added quietly after hesitating for a moment, almost as if the words were taboo. 


I glanced at Gobert, lying motionless on the grass, his ears pointed towards the stars. His silent 
companionship mirrored my own inability to articulate the turmoil inside me. 


"What happened then?" I prompted, needing to understand the full depth of her predicament. 


"Mama went and spoke to Philippe's father, and he agreed with her completely, or so she says. He 
supposedly told her I wasn't a good match for Philippe. His family decided to take him to Arcachon for 
the summer vacation, and then they'll head back to Canada. Philippe is quite healthy now," Liliane 
finished, her revelation trailing off into the night. 


The scope of her story simmered awkwardly between us, like a long-suppressed secret. I reached out 
and gently took her hand, offering tentative support. She was cold, and the stars above seemed 
indifferent to our plight, their faraway light oblivious to my unwavering love for her. 


"Has he already left?" I asked, split between my desire to be alone with Liliane and wanting her to be 
happy. 


"Yes. Mama forbade me from saying goodbye to him, but I disobeyed her," Liliane admitted, her 
whisper quavering with emotion. "You don't know how awful it is to make someone you love suffer," 
she continued. "He was upset; of course he was!" 


"How old is he?" I prodded her gently. "What's he like?" 


"He's sixteen, but he knows nothing about life," Liliane replied with a sad smile. "No one has ever truly 
cared about him, except me. Here, I have a small photograph of him," she added, rummaging through 
her pockets. 


She handed me the photograph, and I gazed at the young boy who had tasted the softness of her lips, 
and who held a cherished place in her heart. His large, pale eyes, like twin pools of moonlit innocence, 
reflected a youthful hubris, while his dark hair evoked the image of Roman emperor Saloninus. 


"He has his father's eyes and cheeks," Liliane noted, "but you can see the sadness in his mouth. He 
seems to apologise for his very existence on this earth." 


Liliane leaned back against the tree, her eyes tracing the constellations in the darkening sky. "At times, 
I convince myself it would be better if he were dead; then, at least, I would be the only one suffering." 


Her hand, tangled in the grass, pulled at the blades absentmindedly. "I can't stand the idea that, at this 
very moment, he's consumed with worry over me." 


"You will see each other again!" I insisted, trying to infuse my words with hope. "You will find each 
other again because love never dies! One day you'll be adults." 


Liliane sighed, the sound mingling with the rustle of leaves and the distant call of a night bird. 


"In six years, I will be twenty-one, Emi. That's a long time. At our age, that's too long to wait. No," said 
Liliane in despair, "I know very well that I'll never see him again." 


Never. It was the first time that word struck me with its cursed prophecy, its weight as oppressive as a 
granite millstone around my neck. Beneath the uncaring, boundless sky, I whispered it to myself, 
feeling its echoes reverberate in the deepest recesses of my being until the realisation finally pierced 
through the hazy veil of my cognition with a painful clarity. She will never love me the way I loved her. 
She will never fathom this all-consuming reverence that has become the very reason for my earthly 
pilgrimage—the invisible force propelling each breath from my lungs. Never was the sum total of my 
affection, my unending devotion to her, encapsulated in a single, betraying word. 


Each glance she cast at me, each smile that lit up her face but wasn't meant for me, only served to 
deepen the wound. Every shared minute became a poignant reminder of the growing fracture that lay 
between us. I desired for nothing more than to bridge that void, to find some way—any way—to make 
her see the true extent of my feelings. But a deceitful voice within echoed the futility of my love, the 
hopelessness of my quest. 


In vain were such hopes and dreams. For, truly, I knew now with acute yet inescapable simplicity that it 
was a fruitless endeavour. She simply could never reciprocate what I felt for her. As the immutable 
laws of nature precluded water from flowing upward or flames from not scorching, so too was this love 
fated to be eternally unrequited. 


This Never became the cruel metric of my adoration, a relentless boundary that delineated my yearning 
and my sorrow. The more I tried to ignore it, the more this Never tightened its grip on my being, 
becoming a cage from which there was no escape. It was as if I were trapped in a labyrinth with no 


exit, each turn leading me back to the same inescapable truth. I was a prisoner of my own heart, 
shackled by infatuation that would never be reciprocated. 


Here we were, sitting side by side, so close that our shoulders brushed, yet worlds apart from one 
another. Her delicate hand still lay nestled in mine, a fleeting comfort, a ghost of what I longed it to be 
—innocently entwined with my own. I looked at her profile, and for an instant saw myself reflected in 
her own heartache and pain. 


"When I got home after saying goodbye to him forever," Liliane began, her whisper scarcely more than 
a revealed confession, "I climbed all the way up, onto the roof of the house. I wanted to jump." 


A glacial freeze engulfed us as her admission sank in. "You mean... you wanted to kill yourself?" The 
words escaped my lips before I could stop them. 


She shrugged listlessly. "I stayed there for two hours," her eyes met mine, but her gaze was disengaged, 
as if adrift in the depths of an infinite, black ocean. "Two hours on the roof to make up my mind, 
arguing with myself whether to take that final step over the edge. I told myself it didn't matter if I were 
damned. If God is so unmerciful as to allow this torture, then I want no part of His heaven." 


Liliane huddled closer to me, so close I could smell tears and kisses in her hair. "But in the end, I was 
still afraid. Not of death itself. Quite the opposite, I desperately wished for death. What I truly feared 
was hell. If I ended up in hell, it would be for eternity, and I would never see Philippe again." 


"But Lily, you will see him again in this life!" I insisted, gripping her hand tighter. 


She shook her head slowly, dark locks falling across her pallid cheeks. "It's over," she sighed, her tone 
fatalistic—a steel door slamming shut on all dreams and possibilities. 


Suddenly, she stood up. "Let's go back, Emi. I'm cold." 


We walked across the lawn in a tense silence, the grass wet with dew beneath our footsteps. Liliane 
secured Gobert's leash to post before leading me upstairs to her bedroom. 


"I didn't admit to Mama that I'd seen Philippe again," she confessed once we were safely behind closed 
doors. "I don't want to listen to the things she'd say to me." 


I hesitated, feeling torn between loyalty to my dearest friend and the obligation placed upon me by her 
mother. Madame Goulet was a figure who pried into everyone's secret without shame or mercy, and I 
found it difficult to like her, but she was Liliane's mother. 


"She's very worried about you," I finally said, unable to meet her searching gaze. 


Liliane sighed, sinking down onto the bed. "Yes, I suppose some misguided sense of maternal concern 
motivates her actions." 


Liliane was the third of six Goulet children and the second-eldest daughter. Her mother, overwhelmed 
by the demands on her, had rarely had time to fuss over her. From an early age, Liliane had bonded 
more closely with her brothers, their friends, and cousins, adopting their boyish ways. She had always 


been seen as mature beyond her years, entrusted with adult responsibilities that few of her age could 
shoulder. 


It occurred to me that Liliane's rebellion was not against her mother or her family, but against the very 
role she had been assigned to play all her life. I could see it in the way her hands trembled slightly 
when she spoke of Philippe, in the shadow of defiance that lurked in her eyes. The strain of fulfilling 
everyone's demands was becoming too much to bear. 


As we stood in her room, surrounded by relics of her childhood, I saw not only the strong, resilient girl 
I had always known, but also the vulnerable, conflicted young woman, weighed by the anguish of 
persistent misgivings and quelled desires. Liliane was struggling to reclaim her identity, to carve out a 
space where her own voice could be heard above the clamour of others' wishes and expectations. Only 
now, in the closing days of our childhood, those foundations of unquestioning obedience were finally 
beginning to show cracks. 


Chapter 19 


Liliane didn't mention Philippe during the days that followed, and I didn't dare to be the first to bring 
him up. Each morning, she knocked on the door and entered my room, already dressed, her hair neatly 
braided. 


"Come down when you're ready, Emi," she said with a smile. "I have to go help Mama.” With that, she 
gently closed the door behind her, before rushing away to attend to her duties. 


She wasn't exaggerating when she wrote to me in her letters, of the ceaseless demands on her time, 
saying, "I can barely spare a minute for myself." Liliane never exaggerated. Yet amid the flurry of 
responsibilities, she spared precious moments to nurture a small kindness by leaving behind three red 
roses for me, plucked from the garden. 


I remembered a line from a letter she composed to me when we were twelve, "I like roses because they 
are proud flowers that die not with withering, but grace and dignity bestowed." The memory made me 
smile. Even back then, she was an eloquent poetess who had a way with words that always somehow 
outshone my own. 


I opened the ornate hardwood wardrobe to hang up my two dresses, a cornflower blue and a yellow 
calico garment that felt inadequate in this new environment. Inside, I discovered a robe, slippers, and a 
stunning red dress. On the vanity table, Liliane had thoughtfully arranged a bar of almond soap, a bottle 
of cologne, and some powder in a shade called Dentelle. Her concern for my comfort was touching. Yet 
the raucous clamour from the living room reminded me that I must soon brave a gauntlet of scrutiny 
from her extended family. The prospect of facing their probing glances and casual censures, some of 


which were decidedly hostile, made me hesitate. I wasn't a little child anymore, but neither was I fully a 
grown-up. 


Being drawn to books all my life, I decided to venture into the library instead. The room was steeped in 
the smell of musty paper and hours spent in solitude .On the day of my arrival I had marvelled at the 
shelves lined with books, drinking in the gilt-embossed spines and and the muted hues of the antique 
volumes. The sombre portraits looked down at me disdainfully from baroque frames hanging on the 
lofty enclosures. Their grey faces, rendered in oil like ossified memories, glowered as though hiding 
the history contained within these ancient walls, challenging my right to disturb their silent vigil. But it 
was the hefty album with its gilded leather cover that attracted my interest, its garlands and ribbons 
resembling the ceiling's elaborate mouldings. 


Gently, I unfastened the metal clasp and the album unfurled like a heavy bloom. There, amidst the 
sepia-tinged pages, the imperious profile of Madame Viviane de Bellencourt instantly drew my gaze. 
At fifty, her straight dark hair coiled flawlessly around her head and her stern, authoritative character 
were a far cry from the sweet grandmother she had reportedly become. This woman, with her 
unyielding look, had once forced her daughter's will to her own designs, demanding she marry a man 
she did not love. 


I tured several pages, the thick paper rustling faintly under my fingers, until I came across a 
photograph of Madame Goulet as a young girl. Her high-necked blouse seemed to threaten her life by 
strangling her swanlike neck, and her fluffy hair framed a naive yet determined face. Her mouth was 
unmistakably like Liliane's, full and sensuous, with just a whisper of severity about those unsmiling 
lips that hinted at a latent elegance, like a half-glimpsed temptation meant only for the chosen few. And 
just as in her daughter, there was an undeniable beauty in her expression, a seductive charm arising 
from her conviction. 


But mere pages later, I found another photograph of her in which that intriguing spark had dimmed, 
extinguished by the burdens of the womanhood. There, she sat next to a young man with a beard, 
smiling tenderly at a baby nestled in her arms, yet the smile on her face was contrived and hollow. The 
magnetic intensity I had seen in her earlier photograph had vanished, replaced by a softness that 
betrayed resignation. Her eyes, once so compelling, now held a different story—a narrative of 
compromise and lost illusions. 


The contrast between the two images was striking. In the first, she was a woman brimming with 
nascent ambition, her features marked with a determination to defy the constraints placed upon her. But 
at some point in her life, this sentiment was overruled. The fight had ostensibly gone out of her, taken 
over by a resigned acceptance, perhaps even contentment, that came with the roles she had adopted— 
wife, mother, and eventually, grandmother. 


I closed the photo album, feeling the pressure exerted on Liliane by the untold stories of her family's 
past buried between its pages. The library, bowing under spiritless remnants and relics of forgotten 
eras, felt like a repository of secrets and sacrifices. I walked over to the French window and opened it, 
letting the morning air wash over me. A gentle zephyr rustled the branches of the poplar trees, enticing 


their silvery leaves to murmur like a chorus of whispers. The old swing in the garden creaked softly, a 
ghostly echo of lost joys and laughter. 


She was a little older than us, I mused, staring into the intimidating rows of bookshelves. She had stood 
here, under the same stars, listening to the night whisper through the trees. In that sacred silence, she 
had made a solemn promise to herself: "No, I won't marry him." 


But why, I wondered. He wasn't ugly or stupid; he had a good future ahead of him and many virtues 
that others would have found appealing. Was there someone else she loved, someone who held her 
attention in a way he never could? Or perhaps she held higher hopes for herself, visions of a life 
unbound by the expectations of others. The mystery of her refusal was a puzzle that wouldn't leave my 
thoughts, each piece suggesting a different side of her unapproachable personality. 


Today, observing her placid demeanour, one might think she was perfectly suited to the life she had 
ultimately led. Her dispassionate exterior gave little away, revealing nothing of the battles fought and 
aspirations deferred. But the truth, I suspected, was more complex. She had weathered the turbulence 
of her youth with an unfaltering strength, carving a path that had shaped her into the woman she had 
become. The light wind carried the scent of the garden, mingling with the subtly sweet aroma of roses. 
I imagined her standing here, the same wind playing with her hair, her heart heavy with decisions that 
would alter the course of her destiny. Only the stars above, indifferent and eternal, had borne witness to 
her silent vow. 


I lingered for a moment, savouring the room's ambience, before the strings of daily commotion tugged 
at me once more. The voices from the living room filtered through the doorway, pulling me back to 
reality. Yet the images of Madame Viviane and Madame Goulet stayed with me, their stories connected 
to the house itself, and the lives that had unfolded for generations within its walls. 


It was the creaking of the swing that eventually woke me from my reverie and landed me into the 
present. The garden, bathed in the soft glow of moming sun, gave the impression of holding its breath, 
as if absorbing the past lifetimes and the secrets they kept. I took one last look at the album, feeling a 
renewed sense of purpose. The choices we make, the promises we keep, define us in ways we cannot 
always foresee. Sometimes, the bravest act is to listen to intuition and follow our hearts, no matter 
where they may lead. 


When Liliane returned from her chores, we stepped out into the golden sunshine. This part of the 
country differed greatly from my grandfather's humble cottage, its sprawling estates on uneven fields 
bearing little resemblance to the lush meadows I knew. Yet there was an austere beauty to it, one | 
discovered alongside the shade of gnarled fig trees lining its steep paths, their leaves releasing a sharp, 
earthy fragrance in the summer heat. As we wandered through the forest, Liliane taught me how to taste 
the pine nuts, their sweet, buttery flavour a delightful surprise. In the pine-scented forests, I licked the 
drops of resin that had solidified on the bark, their texture sticky and shiny like tiny prehistoric jewels. 


Liliane showed me her favourite places, the hidden corners of her world. We visited the secluded spot 
by the river where she swam on sultry afternoons, its cool, clear water a tempting balm against the 
unforgiving sun. She pointed out the rolling hills dotted with twisted apple groves where she went 


horseback riding. There, her chestnut pony would carry her over the wild terrain, its hooves thundering 
across the rocky ground as she revelled in the exhilarating rush of freedom and the wind whipping her 
hair into a wild frenzy. Yet when we arrived home from our walk, she would only go into the stable to 
stroke her faithful little horse, a creature as spirited and gentle as she was. She never rode him again 
that summer, as if acquiescent to the changes rippling through her life. 


With each passing hour, I learned more about Liliane, and the rhythms and rituals that shaped her days. 
I also became more intimately acquainted with the nuances of life at Bellencourt. It was an open secret 
that Madame Goulet had finally resolved to see her daughter Villette married. To disguise the visits of 
boys who were practically strangers, she opened the house to all the "respectable" young people in the 
area. Our days were filled with croquet and tennis on the impeccable, wide lawns, or listening to the 
strains of a mechanical music box. We made small talk while nibbling on dainty cakes, in an 
atmosphere charged with vague hopes and hidden agendas. 


One afternoon, as we gathered on the lawn, Villette emerged from her room, resplendent in an ecru 
shantung silk dress. Her freshly washed and lustrous curls, meticulously tended with a little iron, 
framed her face in soft waves. 


Liliane, standing beside me, poked me with her elbow. "She's all dressed up to meet someone.” 


In that instant, the innocent revelry and idle chatter took on a new significance. Villette's transformation 
was a Signal, a subtle shift in the delicate dance of courtship prearranged by Madame Goulet. As I 
watched Villette mingle with the guests, her laughter tinkling like the chimes of a wary bell, I realised 
that beneath the surface of our seemingly tranquil days, deeper currents of desire and ambition flowed, 
all carefully orchestrated within the walls of Bellencourt. 


The afternoon stretched idly as Villette entertained her latest admirer—a Stoic young officer from the 
esteemed Saint Cyr military academy. Yet for all his prestigious pedigree, the man possessed few 
redeeming qualities. Remarkably unattractive and dour of disposition, he exhibited neither aptitude nor 
enthusiasm for the game of tennis or for dancing. His only contribution was to occasionally retrieve our 
wayward tennis balls, his expression a perpetual mask of sullen indifference. Indeed, even cursory 
conversation seemed an insurmountable feat for him. The contrast between his impassive silence and 
our lively games was almost comical, casting confusion and discomfort over the otherwise bright 
summer day. 


After he left, a palpable tension settled over the household. Madame Goulet, her face a strained veneer 
of controlled frustration, quickly ushered Villette into the library and locked the door behind them. The 
window was ajar, and the hushed murmur of their voices floated out, carried on the warm afternoon 
breeze. We could hear Villette's tense protest, her words a heartfelt plea of desperation and entreaty. 
"No, Mama, not him. He's too boring!" 


Liliane, her sensitive heart aching for her sister, sought solace by pressing her face into my shoulder. 
"Poor Villette!" she exclaimed, her voice muffled but full of empathy. "All the guys that come to meet 
her are so stupid and so ugly!" 


I wrapped my arms around Liliane, desperately trying to absorb her distress into myself. The carefree 
days of our childhood felt far away now, replaced by the abstruse realities of adulthood. Villette's plight 
was a sudden reminder of the mandates and pressures that came with their social standing. It was a 
world where choices were limited, and personal desires often took a back seat to family honour and 
unwritten traditions. 


We stood there in our guileless solidarity, feeling the creeping tendrils of compliance and responsibility 
all around us. The evening sun cast long, dusky shadows across the lawn, as if to seal the unresolved 
tensions within the house. The beauty of our surroundings seemed almost mocking, a polar opposite to 
the emotional turmoil brewing just behind the closed doors. 


Liliane's breath on my neck was a soft exhalation of shared sorrow. "I wish things were different for 
her," she murmured. "She deserves so much more than this." 


I nodded, reluctant to let go as I held her against me. The world we inhabited was beautiful yet 
unforgiving, a place where dreams were regularly sacrificed at the altar of duty. 


As the sun painted the sky in hues of amber and crimson, our eyes were fixed on the vanishing point 
where day surrendered to night. In that disappearing expanse, suspended somewhere between light and 
shadow, I felt the faint apprehension of the years yet ahead of us. Would we, like this day, slowly fade 
into a preset mould, our once free spirits dimming under the relentless strain of familial rules? The 
thought of being swept up in the vortex of demands and ultimatums felt like a riptide threatening to 
drag us far from the shore of our authentic selves. Each compromise, each concession to the status quo, 
contained a potential betrayal of the ideals we held so dear in this fleeting moment of freedom. 


The darkness crept across the land, but my mind persisted in the futile attempt to unravel the true 
nature of our supposed roles. Perhaps our lives, like the sun, would not simply set but rather embark on 
a journey through unseen realms, only to rise again transformed. Could we navigate the night of 
adulthood without losing the essence of who we are? Or would dawn find us changed beyond 
recognition, our youthful aspirations reduced to nothing more than dying constellations in the sky of 
memory? 


The fading light reflected in Liliane's eyes, and in their turbulent depths I saw a mirror of my own 
uncertainty. In our shared gaze, there was a torment common to both of us, the internal struggle 
between conformity and rebellion—between the safety of the known and the allure of the possible. As 
the twilight deepened, so too did my resolve to chart a course that banished the tenets of the ages and 
defended the wild dreams of our hearts. 


Chapter 20 


Up until that moment, Liliane's beauty had remained, more or less, a secret treasure known only to me. 
It lay veiled and dormant inside her, like an enigmatic gem in the heart of a foreign land. It would 
flicker occasionally, a fleeting glimmer across her face, but never fully revealed. She was a paradox, a 
mystery whose enticement seemed to be reserved for my eyes alone. Until one day, without warning, 
her allure blossomed into full view, as sudden and breathtaking as a night-blooming flower unfurling 
beneath the moon, hidden from the view of everyone save for the stars in heaven. 


I remember her one particular morning at the tranquil estuary of the Allier River, where the air was 
fresh with the scent of dew-laden grass. The scene was serene, reminding me of a summer poem come 
to life, but it was Liliane who commanded my attention. She had taken the oars with an unexpected 
bravery, her movements confident and fluid, as if she were intimately familiar with the river's gentle 
currents. She wore no hat, no gloves, and her arms were bare, glistening under the early morning sun. 
Each stroke she made was deliberate, slicing through the water with the ease and precision of a 
seasoned rower, the way a calligrapher's brush slides across the page, her hand unwavering and one 
with the fluid movement. 


Kissed by the sun, her hair cascaded in waves that reflected the captured light. As if lured by the 
sparkle and radiance in its strands, the wind descended, weaving through it like a mischievous child 
braiding ribbons in a summer breeze. Her eyes, usually guarded and thoughtful, were now alight with 
an intensity I had never seen in her before. I let my hand trail in the cool water as I watched her, framed 
as if in a dream. She was the epitome of majesty and strength, her face frozen in concentration, yet her 
gaze was distant, lost to a world beyond our small boat, beyond the river, perhaps even beyond the 
boundary of our immediate reality. 


At that instant, Liliane was more beautiful than any masterpiece I had ever laid eyes on. She 
transcended the art of the greatest painters, her beauty not confined to canvas but alive, breathing, 
dynamic. The sum of my being ached with an overwhelming love. I longed to tell her, to make her feel 
the depth of my affection, to stir it within her soul the same way her closeness unfurled through mine, 
and yet, the words eluded me, caught somewhere between my heart and my lips, leaving me silent and 
helpless. Rendered mute as if submerged underwater, I could not express my sincerity in a manner that 
would resonate within her and make her respond with the same ferocious adoration I felt in her 
presence. 


I loved Liliane, I realised then, with an earnestness that defied any accepted or established set of rules. 
It was a feeling that eclipsed the mundane—an impossible, unattainable longing that mocked the very 
notion of laws and conventions. The mere thought of being separated from her filled me with such 
intense despair that I knew I would lose all will to live without her by my side. She was my solace and 
my torment, a source of joy that came at a cost only I could comprehend. How could I ever hope to 
explain this to her, if I would not even admit to myself, with what fevered agony I paid for the 
happiness she gave me? The entirety of my love smouldered within me like embers trapped in a sealed 


furnace, its heat and light desperately seeking escape. It was a secret struggle that I endured alone, 
yearning for the courage to reveal the true nature of my friendship with her, yet fearing the 
consequences of such admission. 


One night, I woke up to the soft creak of my bedroom door opening. 
"Emi, are you asleep?" Liliane's voice whispered, urgent and delicate at the same time. 


She tiptoed towards my bed, barefoot and wrapped in a fleece robe that looked as if it had swallowed 
her slight form. 


"What time is it?" I asked, rubbing sleep from my eyes. 


"One o'clock. Let's go downstairs if you're not too sleepy. It will be easier to talk in the library. People 
might hear us up here." 


I nodded, slipping on my own bathrobe, and we quietly made our way downstairs, carefully avoiding 
the steps that creaked. The house was still like a ghost ship, drifting through the night, and every sound 
emerged magnified. Liliane led the way into the library and turned on the oil lamp, casting a warm, 
intimate glow over the room. 


"Every other night I tried to come to you, but I never managed to get out of bed without waking up 
Grandmother. It's unbelievable what light sleepers old people are," she said with a wry smile. 


"I've been dying to talk to you, Lily," I confessed, my intonation a mere note higher than a whisper. 


"So have I, Emi!" Liliane exclaimed, sinking into a sofa next to me. "It's been so hard since we arrived 
here. I've had such bad luck, it feels like a curse. I just wanted everyone to leave me alone this 
summer!" 


Concern furrowed my brow. I sensed the extent of her troubles and ventured cautiously. "Has your 
mother talked to you again about that letter?" 


Liliane's expression darkened. "Unfortunately. She thinks you're a bad influence from an irreverent 
family. Last week, she questioned me about it," she shrugged her shoulders, while a dejected look 
reflected in her eyes. "She wanted to know if you had written anything inappropriate in your other 
letters to me." 


My heart sank. "What did she say?" I asked, anxious for her response. 


"She didn't believe me when I told her there was nothing like that," Liliane replied, pressing her lips 
together in pained frustration. "But at least she didn't ask to see all your letters. I wouldn't have shown 
them to her, anyway. It's exhausting, and it makes me feel like I'm under constant scrutiny." 


Liliane glanced around the room, her eyes darting from one object to another, as if searching for 
something to anchor her thoughts in oppressive silence. The leather-bound volumes and grim-faced 
portraits of her ancestors offered no comfort, only deepening her unease. 


"Did she seem very annoyed?" I prodded gently, fearing the worst and dreading to hear the answer. 


"T have no idea," she admitted. "She didn't offer any comments, just kept asking questions. It's exactly 
the same way she behaved during the entire Philippe disaster." 


I felt a surge of indignation at the injustice rising in me. "There's no reason at all for her to object to 
Philippe," I said heatedly. 


Liliane gestured dismissively, a sad smile playing on her lips. "Some people claim one must have faith 
precisely because belief is irrational, but I've often found the more irrational things seem, the more 
likely they may be true," her tone carried a wistful indifference, as if she had long since accepted the 
unjust nature of the world around her. 


We had been talking for a while, our conversation ebbing and flowing like an ocean tide, when 
suddenly the library door creaked open. 


"What are you doing in here?" came a small voice. It was Didi, the twin in the pink gown from the 
previous day, the one Liliane favoured. 


"And what about you?" returned Liliane. "Why aren't you in bed?" 


Didi padded across the room to us, clutching her rag doll tightly in her arms. "Grandma woke me up 
when she lit the lamp. She saw you missing and asked me where you were, and I said I'd go and see..." 


Liliane sighed, pulling Didi into her lap. "Well, you found me. You should now go back to sleep,” she 
said, brushing a stray lock of hair from Didi's forehead and standing up. 


"But why are you talking down here in the dark? Were you kissing in secret?" Her eyes grew wide as if 
expecting a pleasant surprise. 


"No, Didi, we weren't kissing. We just needed a quiet place to talk, that's all," Liliane said softly. 
"Sometimes grown-ups have things they need to discuss." 


"T'll tell Grandma you and Emi were talking, but Mama will get angry if she finds out you left the bed 
at night." 


"Be a good girl. I'm going to tell Grandmother that I couldn't sleep, so I came down to the library to 
read. Don't say anything about Emi. Mama will scold me." 


"But that's a lie," said Didi with a frown. 


"All you have to do is say nothing to Grandmother. I'm the one who will lie. When you're big, you're 
sometimes allowed to lie, and even kiss," Liliane added, reassuring her. 


Didi contemplated this for a moment, her gaze shifting to the comforting light of the oil lamp. "It's 
convenient being big," she sighed with resignation. 


"Sometimes it is," said Liliane, stroking her head. "But sometimes it's not." 


We shared a laugh once Didi's tiny footsteps had faded down the hallway. Her childlike curiosity came 
as a brief reprieve from the persistent worries that plagued our thoughts. I found myself wondering why 
the little girl had thought that kissing was something that could happen between her sister and me. 


Were there signs that even I failed to see? The thought seemed almost sacrilegious within the walls of 
this rigid household, where even the mere hint of impropriety would surely be met with swift rebuke. 


When I went back to my bedroom later that night, my amusement gave way to a sobering realisation. 
Liliane's entire existence had every sign of being controlled by the tyrannical rule of her elders—her 
every action scrutinised, her every decision subject to the approval of her mother or grandmother. She 
was but a pawn in their grand design, her own desires and aspirations proclaimed inconsequential. 
Even the safety of her thoughts was not her own, for they were bound by the unfaltering virtues of their 
conviction, accountable to a higher power that could not tolerate any disagreement or deviation. 


I felt a pang of sympathy for Liliane, trapped in a gilded cage of religious values and familial 
obligations. How could one truly live and breathe, when every aspect of their life was so rigidly 
constrained? And yet, in the face of such oppressive circumstances, her spirit remained unbroken, if 
unhappy, for there was a flickering ember of defiance still burning in her eyes. 


The next day, as Liliane knelt beside me on the pew reserved for the Rochette de Bellencourt family for 
over a century, where the brass nameplate gleamed in the filtered light, I couldn't help but ponder the 
extremity of her devotion. Madame Goulet was playing the harmonium, her fingers moving with 
practised flair, while the twins walked up and down the church aisle, their baskets full of consecrated 
bread swinging gently with each step. 


Liliane's head was bowed, her hands clasped tightly, as if in deep conversation with God. What could 
she be saying, I wondered. What pleas did she offer to the divine? Her relationship with Him could 
never be simple, not in this household where religion was as integral as the very air we breathed. I was 
certain of one thing, however—she had not been able to convince herself of His inherent goodness, and 
yet she dared not risk displeasing Him, striving instead to nurture a love that grew ever more elusive. 
How much simpler it would have been, I mused, if she had lost her faith as I had, abandoning it the 
moment its ceremonial magic had tarnished. 


I watched the twins, their childish faces beaming with purpose as they dutifully carried out their sacred 
tasks. To them, religion was but an amusing game, a series of rituals and roles they played with earnest 
dedication. I remembered being their age, waving banners and scattering rose petals before the priest in 
his golden vestments as he carried the Eucharist. I had been part of the processions in my pristine 
Communion dress, kissing the large amethyst rings on the hands of bishops, admiring the velvety 
monstrances, the altars adorned for the month of the Virgin Mary, the nativity scenes, the displays of 
angels, the intoxicating incense. The scents of myrrh and candle wax were the only luxuries of my 
childhood, enveloping me in a world of pomp and splendour that left me breathless with wonder. How 
pleasant it had been to be in awe of so much magnificence, to feel within oneself a soul as pure and 
radiant as the Host at the heart of the monstrance. 


But then, one day, the light within me and in the heavens above me dimmed, and became enveloped by 
darkness. The innocence and wonderment withered, replaced by remorse, sin, and fear, which lodged 
inside my mind like stubborn tenants. The grandeur of the church, the rites that had once felt like a 
heavenly embrace, now loomed hollow, resonant with a disquieting emptiness. 


As I glanced at Liliane, still devotedly praying, I couldn't help but feel a flush of envy. Despite her 
struggles, she continued to hold on to a semblance of faith, a tenuous thread connecting her to a higher 
power. But for me, that thread had long since snapped, leaving me adrift in a sea of doubt and 
uncertainty. 


Even when she limited herself to only considering the worldly aspects, Liliane took everything around 
her with a grave seriousness that delivered nothing but a crushing burden upon her young shoulders. 
How could she not be consumed by anguish when she viewed her life through the mysterious and often 
terrifying lens of the supernatural? Defying her mother was perhaps an act of rebellion against God 
Himself—but maybe, in that very defiance, she feared she was proving herself unworthy of the 
blessings she had received. 


And just the same, I, too, was locked in a ceaseless battle with my own feelings for the girl I loved. 
How could I know if, by loving Liliane, I was not merely serving as an unwitting instrument in Satan's 
insidious schemes? With every passing moment, the fate of our blessed eternity appeared to hang in the 
balance, yet no clear sign guided us. We were left stumbling on the brink of damnation, unsure if our 
actions would lead us towards its embrace or carry us to salvation. 


I existed in the tormented void of unrequited love, while Philippe, at least, had been a steadying force 
for Liliane, helping her navigate her fears that now threatened to engulf her once more. Our 
conversation that night had revealed to me the volatile nature of her seeming ambivalence, and the ease 
with which she could succumb to the grip of those existential terrors. It was clear that the solace she 
desired was not to be found within the walls of the church, for the hallowed halls seemed only to 
amplify the clamour of her doubts. Liliane's piety was a web of contradictions. On one hand, her 
devout practices and solemn prayers avowed to tether her to a higher purpose, yet they also shackled 
her to an unyielding anxiety about her worthiness and the state of her eternal redemption. She lived in a 
perpetual twilight, caught between the earthly and the spiritual, her heart a battleground where every 
thought and action was questioned under the harsh light of divine judgement. 


As I watched her in the church, her head bowed, I realised that the sanctuary offered no respite for her 
troubled thoughts. The ornate rituals and the sacred hymns echoed with a hollow resonance, failing to 
offer the peace she so desperately sought. Her faith, once a source of comfort, had become a crucible in 
which her dismay was forged anew each day. 


The next morning, a depressive gloom settled over me while I followed the clouds drifting lazily across 
the distant mountains. The depth of my unhappiness felt immeasurable, and despite the sunshine and 
jovial atmosphere, the dark shadow refused to lift. 


For the next three days, the women in the house were a flurry of activity, their footsteps echoing 
incessantly through the cellars as they tended to the time-honoured traditions of the season. Even I 
joined in the preparations, shelling peas and pitting plums, my mind wandering as my hands worked 
mechanically. Every year, all the wealthy landowners of the region gathered on the banks of the Allier 
River for the annual picnic of home-made food. This seemingly innocent festivity demanded 
meticulous and time-consuming planning. 


"Every family wants to outdo all the others and outshine their own efforts from the year before," 
Liliane confided in me, her eyes aglow with wonder, teetering between excitement and resignation. 


On the morning of the feast, the air buzzed with anticipation. The party-goers filled a wooden cart with 
two large baskets bursting at the seams with an array of culinary delights and finely wrought dishes, 
each item carefully selected and arranged. The younger ones among us clambered into the remaining 
space, our laughter and chatter filling the air, while the older family members and engaged couples 
followed in a procession of decorated horse-drawn carriages. 


I had donned the red dress Liliane had loaned me, its bright colour contrasting sharply with my bleak 
sentiment. Liliane herself cut a striking figure in a dress of raw silk, its soft sheen complemented by a 
green belt that matched her hat perfectly. She looked poised and elegant, and every bit the part of a 
young lady from a prominent family. It might have been because of that, or perhaps in spite of it, that I 
felt an acute sense of displacement. The festive anticipation and the frenzied energy of the household 
only heightened my self-imposed detachment. I was an outsider in their world of opulence and 
tradition, my dismal spirit but a stumbling block in the promise of the celebration. 


As we made our way to the riverbank, the joyous mood around me seemingly underscored my inner 
turmoil. I could not shake the feeling of being out of place, my heart heavy with sorrow bearing 
Liliane's name. The red dress felt like a costume on me, a facade masking my true feelings. Liliane and 
I walked side by side, but her lightness was a glaring counterpoint to my brooding silence. I couldn't 
help but remember how she held my hand in Luxembourg Gardens, and wondered if she would ever be 
brave enough to do so now. The day promised laughter and camaraderie, but I remained an observer, 
detached from the joy that came so effortlessly for those around me. 


The carriages rolled on, and the sunlight dappled the path ahead. From every direction, laughter and 
chatter danced through the air, yet the prospect of the impending festivities did not fill me with elation, 
but with a profound sense of loneliness. 


Chapter 21 


Blue water shimmered under the cloudless sky, bordered by stout oak trees whose overhanging 
branches swayed gently in the breeze. Thick, fragrant grass cradled us as we lay down, the gentle 
rustling of leaves overhead weaving a soothing lullaby. We ate ripe peaches, their sticky nectar trickling 
down our fingers, and talked in hushed voices until dusk cloaked the heavens in hues of heather and 
honey. Without much thought, I reached out to touch her. With a trembling hand, I caressed her face, 
tenderly brushing aside wayward strands of hair. The softness of her skin beneath my fingertips 
enraptured me, and I leaned closer, my lips mere heartbeats away from her blushing cheek. With a 
murmur of love against her delicate seashell ear, I delighted in her shudder and the lilting sound of her 
laughter, as goosebumps danced along her neck. 


It would have been a morning of perfect happiness, I told myself gloomily, as I helped Liliane unpack 
the baskets and hampers. Instead of daydreaming beside the girl I adored, I was ensnared by the bustle 
of preparations. What a fuss! We had to set up the tables, ensuring they stood straight on the uneven 
ground, spread out the tablecloths just so, and arrange the food with meticulous care. 


A little later, the first guests began to arrive. The scene became a parade of vehicles, each one more 
fascinating than the last. There were brand-new chaises, gleaming in the daylight, and a few antique 
phaetons with their polished hardwood carriages. Dusty fiacres and barouches rolled in, carrying 
families who waved cheerfully as they disembarked. A regal coupé and even a stately landau drawn by 
two princely horses completed the procession. 


These old and new, small and large vehicles captivated me. Each carriage was a story unto itself, 
decorated with intricate details that trumpeted its unique style of artistry and craftsmanship. I stood on 
a low stone wall, my back against the rough-hewn surface, and watched the assembly of wheels 
approaching the manor courtyard for the grand féte. The sight was a bewitching spectacle, a wild and 
unwieldy allegory of the diverse lives and destinies converging for the annual feast. 


Chaises were light and agile, their single horses trotting briskly along the dusty road. These carriages 
were the epitome of simplicity, with their modest, yet dignified casings and open tops. I marvelled at 
the leather seats, oiled to a deep, lustrous brown as they glowed in the sunshine. The chaises gave the 
impression of being crafted for those who valued the journey as much as the destination, their open 
design inviting the wind to tousle hair and the sun to kiss cheeks. 


Ensconced upon his seat, the coachman wore a livery of rich burgundy adorned with shining brass 
buttons. Wheels rattled madly over the gravel path, sending up clouds of dust as he manoeuvred the 
spirited team towards the enclosure. I could see the occupants, mostly couples unknown to me, leaning 
in close as if trying to catch a glimpse of the outside world. Their noses, pressed against the glass in 
farcical simplicity, made me smirk at their unwitting idiocy. 


Unlike chaises, the phaetons rolled with a higher, more commanding presence that was impossible to 
ignore. They stood on four large wheels, with seats set higher than those of the chaises, offering a 
grander view of the passing scenery. These carriages were for the adventurous spirits and romantic 
interlopers, with their drivers perched on tall, boxy benches. The phaetons were a marked disparity; 
their lightweight structure projecting a sense of strength and durability needed for achieving great feats. 
I made a note to myself, if I ever required a carriage, this would be the one I would own. Black 
lacquered wood glinted under the summer sun, and gold trim outlined their edges, catching the light 
and sparkling like precious jewels. But it was the reins, embellished with small brass ornaments that 
jingled melodically with each movement of the horses, that were my favourite. Unlike the others, this 
one was led by a solitary roan mare, held in check by a decidedly casual driver who guided the creature 
with a simple leading rein looped around her neck. 


Just then, a thunderous pandemonium erupted as a faded olive-drab fiacre careened around the bend. 
Labouring beneath the cracked black leather railings, its mismatched roans snorted and heaved, their 
hooves clattering frantically against the ground as the carriage lurched and swayed, threatening to 


overturn at any moment. Chickens scattered in its wake, their hysterical squawking joined by the 
coachman's surly voice raining down curses upon the poor horses. The fiacre's windows, framed by 
dark curtains, offered brief views of the well-dressed passengers within, who appeared disinterested in 
the hubbub their carriage driver had caused. 


The fiacre looked as if it were the choice of those who preferred to travel discreetly, shielded from the 
dust and prying eyes. Their doors bore elaborate carvings of floral motifs, and the door handles were 
sculpted into the shapes of mythical creatures—dragons and griffins—that seemed almost alive in the 
play of light and shadow. I have never been inside one, but I imagined the intimate conversations and 
disgraceful secrets that the plush interiors of the fiacres must have concealed. If vampires travelled in 
carriages, then fiacres would be their means of inconspicuous transportation. 


When a barouche arrived with its wide and open cart, its grandeur made me gawk like an awestruck 
peasant. These carriages, with their varnished black panels decked with delicately weaved garlands that 
embellished the escutcheon of its noble owners, were for the affluent, and designed to display wealth 
and status. This barouche in particular had spacious, cushioned seats facing each other, allowing for 
their passengers to engage in sociable raillery along their journey. On sweltering days like today, its 
canopy, supported by elegant, curved frames, not only provided much-coveted shade, but added to its 
majestic appearance. The wheels were befitted with slender spokes, painted in rich, waxy colours— 
crimson, emerald, sapphire—that contrasted with the dark wood of the carriage. The barouche moved 
smoothly like a boat gliding through the water, carrying its occupants dressed in the finest silks and 
satins, their faces aglow with anticipation of the festivities. 


Lastly, the single landau entered the courtyard. Magnificent steeds, their raven manes entwined with 
ribbons fluttering in the breeze, pulled the approaching cart. This was the most luxurious of all carts, 
combining the openness of the chaises with the comfort and sophistication of the barouches. Its exterior 
gleamed with mother-of-pearl inlays, their ornate patterns capturing the sun's dazzling rays like 
scattered diamonds. Even to an uninformed observer like myself, the landau, with its plush upholstery 
and exquisite detailing, was a masterpiece of design, and I wondered if I would ever be able to afford 
one like this. As it drew closer, I caught a glimpse of ivory gloves pressed against the lowered window, 
their owner curtained behind lush smaragdine damask. 


To my inexpert but dazzled eyes, each of these wondrous conveyances was a work of art in motion—a 
wheeled sculpture showcasing the skill and creativity of the artisans who had crafted it. From the finely 
wrought iron stanchions to the hand-painted crests adorning the doors, they all spoke of affluence and 
refinement far beyond my humble existence—a realm where invention and extravagance merged to 
create moving masterpieces that both awed and humbled those fortunate enough to witness their 
passage. Though they carried the rich and the poor alike, on this day they represented the height of 
ingenuity and technological prowess that, for a short time, made me forget my unhappiness. 


With an air of eager expectancy and fervour that bespoke their youthful exuberance as well as their 
burgeoning ambition to impress, the young people immediately set about unpacking the array of dishes. 
Their movements were methodical, almost choreographed, as they unveiled an assortment of delicacies 
from wicker baskets and wooden hampers, making quick work of the task. Meanwhile, the elders, with 


their ever-watchful and mistrustful faces that bore weary marks of better days, made themselves 
comfortable on the makeshift seats. Some chose the sturdy trunks of felled trees, their rough surfaces 
softened by the draping of tarpaulins, while others settled into the cane and hall chairs that had been 
placed in the shade. 


Liliane moved among them with a girlish appeal, her radiant smile and demure curtsies a welcoming 
greeting for all. She was particularly favoured by the middle-aged men, whose coveting of her 
inexperience was a perplexing dance of paternal affection and a more furtive, but conspicuous, desire. 
Engaging them in conversation, she listened with precocious attentiveness that flattered their egos, and 
spoke with a vivacity of a little girl that enlivened their spirits. 


I watched as the men's secret glances, perhaps emboldened by the convivial atmosphere and the wine 
that flowed freely, betrayed a lustful admiration. Drawn to the tantalising glimpses of her legs peeking 
from beneath the hem of her dress, they admired their unblemished youth and beauty whenever she was 
momentarily unaware of their wandering eyes. There was an innocence to her manner, a guileless 
simplicity that rendered her unsuspecting of the subtle undercurrents of prurience that rippled through 
the gathering. In a whirlwind of fascination, she commanded a vortex of attention—a vision of 
adolescent naiveté, her every move a seductive dance that enraptured the senses of those around her, 
both young and old alike—yet at the same time oblivious to them all. 


But for all Liliane's outward poise, there was an underlying loneliness tugging at her heartstrings that 
only I knew about. Caught between the carefree joys of girlhood and the responsibilities that were 
thrust upon her shoulders, her reality was a furious sea of clashing temptations and loyalties. 


As I watched the guests mingle and laugh, a pang of longing pierced my chest. The idyllic vision of 
lying in the grass with Liliane felt like a distant dream, overshadowed by the immediacy of our 
bristling surroundings. Amidst the chaos, I stole hidden glances at her, overwhelmed by an unattainable 
wish to touch her shoulder in the passing, to brush, if only for a flicker of a butterfly's wings, against 
the warm skin of her bare arms. But she was too busy, too preoccupied as always, to pay heed to such 
frivolous passions. Moving with charm and purpose, her figure cut a striking portrait of improvised 
serenity in the flurry of activity. 


I found myself shaking numerous hands, exchanging perfunctory greetings that held little warmth and 
even less sincerity. No one took the time to ask anything about me, and soon enough, the people 
quickly dissolved into the sea of faces around me. I was just another forgotten guest, a fleeting 
curiosity, lost in the indifferent crowd of strangers. Throughout the meal, Frederic and Henri Rochette 
de Bellencourt dominated the conversation as they passionately defended the stance of L'Action 
francaise and its defiance of the Pope—a stance that stood in plain contradiction to Monsieur Goulet's 
resolute support for the pontiff. 


Liliane looked visibly annoyed, her brow furrowed as the argument raged unabated. Madame Goulet, 
on the other hand, seemed immersed in her own world, her eyes distant and unfocused. I searched her 
washed-out face for any trace of the young girl I had seen in the photo album, but the years had left 


lines of weariness and doubts. Yet she must have memories, I thought. What kind of memories? And 
what did she make of them now, in this moment of animated debate and familial duty? 


In between her many tasks and the continuous stream of guests, Liliane found time to take over from 
Villette and Isabelle, who were laboriously turning the handle of a complicated piece of equipment 
filled with cream, while ineffectively attempting to make ice cream. I joined them, my hands working 
alongside theirs, feeling the strenuous resistance of the churn. The task provided a welcome distraction 
from the noise of voices and the relentless heat of the day. 


Liliane's presence beside me, even though she seemed disengaged, was a balm to my restless spirit. She 
glanced at me occasionally, her eyes betraying frustration and fatigue, but also a spark of warmth that 
reassured me. 


"Is it always this crowded?" I gestured to the tables groaning under the surfeit of food. 
"Yes, all the Christians in the area must attend to their social obligations!" Liliane replied. 


The ice cream machine clattered and groaned, its metal parts clinking with each turn of the handle. 
Sweat beaded on our foreheads as we worked in unison, a small island of effort engulfed by the sea of 
socialising and debate. The scent of cream and sugar mingled with the earthy aroma of the surrounding 
trees, creating a pleasant infusion. But after a long, hot work in the stifling heat, the cream stubbornly 
refused to thicken. 


Defeated, we abandoned our efforts and joined a group of young people gathered around one of the 
tables—those who had already navigated the treacherous waters of their teenage years. Cousin Frederic 
held court, his voice adopting a tone of practised finesse and verbosity as he addressed a remarkably 
unattractive young woman whose resplendent attire clashed like cymbals in a library with her quotidian 
features. Indeed, no words could adequately capture the peculiar colour and fabric of her dress, which 
was a coruscating array of hues and textures that bordered on the comical. 


"This picnic looks like a courtly ball in the botanical gardens," murmured Liliane, her eyes twinkling 
with amusement. 


"Is it a meeting with a prospective suitor?" I asked, leaning closer to her ear. "The girl's quite 
unremarkable." 


"But really rich," Liliane whispered back, sniggering. "There are at least five marriages being arranged 
today." 


Despite the lavish spread before us, the sheer abundance and solemnity of the dishes put me off tasting 
any of them. Attentive servants circulated, presenting platters of extravagant viands with a flourish and 
care: fish encased in jelly, shaped into cones, or nestled in aspic, galantines, pastries stuffed with meats, 
casseroles, cold cuts in rich sauces, patés, terrines, preserved goose and quail, duck breast in wine 
sauce, cold vegetable salads, both plain and smothered in mayonnaise, pies, tarts, and delicate almond 
cakes. Every morsel was an ostentatious statement of the host's culinary skills, with each dish 
demanding fastidious attention. 


As plates were passed around, guests were obliged to sample everything and offer compliments, lest 
they risk offending the hosts. Conversations buzzed with commentary on the food, every bite dissected 
and discussed with pretentious enthusiasm. 


I glanced at Liliane, who struck me as out of place as I felt. "The food looks delicious, but it's all so... 
excessive," I pondered. 


Liliane nodded, her expression mirroring my unease. "It's all for display, really. An exercise in opulence 
and etiquette." 


As we nibbled on our selections, I couldn't help but feel a disconnect between the sumptuous feast and 
the true essence of the celebration. The pomp and circumstance suppressed any genuine enjoyment, 
turning what could have been a delightful picnic into a chore of social manoeuvring. 


Frederic continued his discourse, his voice rising above the din, while the young woman in the 
flamboyant dress nodded along, her disposition inscrutable. Around us, laughter and_ polite 
conversation filled the air, but there was a hollow quality to it, a sense of everyone playing their part in 
a well-rehearsed performance. 


Liliane's appetite seemed better than usual, and at the beginning of the meal, she was 
uncharacteristically cheerful. The young man on her right, a dark-haired snobbish sort nearly twice her 
age, persistently vied for her attention, speaking to her in a low, conspiratorial voice. Initially patient, 
Liliane soon became visibly irritated. Her cheeks flushed, either from anger or the wine she sipped 
surreptitiously whenever her mother wasn't looking. All the local winegrowers had brought samples of 
their finest vintages. Even us kids indulged in secret sips when we thought no one was watching, the 
rich bouquets and complex flavours dancing across our palates like a mélange of forbidden fruits. 


As the meal drew to a close, the men withdrew to play bridge, their laughter and competitive banter 
filling the air, while the women resumed their crafts. That year, paper hats were the latest craze. Thick 
paper was meticulously cut into thin strips, dampened to enhance flexibility, and then tightly 
interwoven before being coated with a glossy varnish. Under the sardonic gaze of the Seilliére sisters, 
Liliane's nimble fingers were hard at work, fashioning something green and peculiar. 


"Will that be a sombrero?" I asked, curiosity piqued by the sinuous weave taking shape in her hands. 
"No," she answered with a knowing smile, "A big wide-brimmed Gainsborough." 


Her fingers moved skilfully, weaving the strips with dexterous precision. The green paper shone under 
the light, and I could almost envision the final product—a hat that would capture everyone's attention 
and approval. The Seilliére girls watched with rapt scrutiny, their needles and threads momentarily 
forgotten as they observed Liliane's improvised craft. 


Then, out of nowhere, Agnés Seilliére's voice cut through the jovial murmurs, unexpectedly requesting 
that Liliane favour us with a violin recital. Liliane refused with a polite yet firm shake of her head, and 
the conversation soon shifted, growing livelier as we began to discuss the intricacies of flirting. Were 


we allowed to flirt? If so, to what degree, and with whom might one indulge in such harmless 
diversions? 


On the whole, the consensus was against it, but this topic gave the boys and girls a chance to snigger 
and whisper together, a rare breach in their typically straitlaced behaviour. For all their outward 
Christian virtues, some evidently made a bad impression, their bawdy snickering and sidelong glares 
hinting at an atmosphere of brewing rebellion. 


Encouraged by the titillating undercurrent, the young men began regaling the group with tales— 
respectful in their telling, perhaps, but conveyed with an unmistakable tone that suggested far racier 
narratives lurked beyond what was spoken aloud. In the spirit of mischievous camaraderie, they opened 
a magnum of champagne and someone proposed that we all drink from the same glass, claiming it 
would allow us to learn the thoughts of our neighbour. 


The svelte flute made its way from hand to hand, each participant taking their turn to wet their lips with 
the bubbly liquid. When a handsome, smug young man relinquished the glass to Liliane after indulging 
his turn, he leaned in to whisper something in her ear—a suggestive confidence that caused her to 
recoil. Her reaction was swift and unyielding; she slapped the offending glass out of his hand, sending 
it tumbling onto the grass. 


"I don't like unfamiliar people getting too close," she declared firmly, her eyes flashing with 
indignation. 


An awkward silence fell over the group. Then Frederic broke the tension with a burst of laughter. "Our 
Liliane doesn't want us to know her secrets?" 


Liliane met his gaze defiantly. "I don't want to know anyone else's," she replied. "Besides, I've already 
had enough of this gathering." Standing up, she added, "I'm going to get some coffee." 


I watched her walk away, confusion swirling within me. I would have taken a drink without making a 
scene. There was clearly something deeply troubling in that ostensibly innocent innuendo, but what did 
that have to do with us? Undoubtedly, to Liliane, it was sacrilegious, this artificial joining of two 
mouths on a single glass. Perhaps her thoughts had turned to Philippe and how they used to kiss. The 
intimate act of sharing a glass might have evoked memories she wasn't ready to confront. Her response 
was more than just discomfort; it was a declaration of boundaries, a refusal to allow the past to be 
trivialised by the present's playful indiscretions. 


As she disappeared into the crowd, I felt a pang of worry laced with compassion and even pity. 
Liliane's existence was undeniably a cold, dark chamber of imposed propriety and suppressed turmoil. 
The seemingly innocuous game had brushed against a tender wound, one concealed from of everyone's 
sight. It lay somewhere in the depths even she couldn't fathom, a wellspring of conflicting emotions 
coursing through her with a force she could scarcely contain. 


Whatever the cause, her disquiet was palpable, a visceral reaction to the subtle transgressions that had 
marred the idyllic setting with their lingering taint. It made me realise that what seemed trivial to some 


could hold profound significance to others. Beneath our shared laughter and feigned gaiety, we all 
carried our own burdens, unseen and often misunderstood. 


Chapter 22 


Liliane's absence stretched on, and as time passed, a gnawing unease took hold of me. Rising from my 
seat, I made my way towards the shade of the brawny oak trees, while my mind churned with 
questions. Where could she have gone to? 


Once again, I replayed her cryptic rebuke and started wondering what exactly did she mean that day 
during Villette's tea party when she spoke of kisses that were not Platonic. In all my life, I had never 
experienced a kiss evoked by romantic passion. Liliane, however, talked about kissing with an air of 
intimate familiarity, as if she had indulged in many such moments. I was well-informed in matters of 
sexuality, for even during my early childhood, my body had incurred such desires. Yet neither my 
theoretical understanding nor my scant glimpse of the act could unravel the enigmatic bond that wove 
together physical desire with emotional tenderness, or how happiness could be entwined in such a 
delicate communion. 


To Liliane, there existed an intrinsic connection between the sentiment and the ardour that eluded my 
comprehension. She remained a distant, almost ethereal figure, imparted with secret wisdom that 
seemed reserved for those who had suffered the same mysteries of love as she had. It was as if she 
belonged to a select group of individuals who shared an obscure knowledge, a profound insight that 
was still beyond my grasp. 


I pushed through the dense underbrush, emerging onto the riverbank where the Allier River bent 
seductively, its gentle curves caressing the landscape. The sound of a waterfall filled the air, its 
thundering surge a backdrop to the otherwise tranquil setting. Beneath the crystal-clear water, the 
mottled pebbles glimmered like bejewelled bonbons, each one a tiny marvel masquerading as a humble 
stone. 


The scene was serene, yet my heart was anything but. Liliane's absence left a void that the picturesque 
surroundings could not fill. I wandered along the bank, my thoughts a whirlpool of confusion and 
curiosity. My concept of love and intimacy up until that point was like the river—clear on the surface 
but hiding depths that were yet to be explored. To me, Liliane was an enigma, a puzzle whose pieces I 
yearned to fit together at any... 


"Emilie!" 


The shrill voice cut through the air, and I turned to see Madame Goulet approaching, her face flushed 
crimson beneath the brim of her straw hat. 


"Do you know where Liliane is?" she demanded, her flustered tone brimming with exasperation. 
"I was just looking for her," I replied, trying to hide my own concern. 
"It's been almost an hour since she disappeared. It's very rude." 


In truth, I thought, she's not just irritated; she's anxious. Perhaps Madame Goulet did indeed love 
Liliane in her own way. But what form did that love take? To me, it seemed impossible for anyone not 
to love Liliane, yet each of us loved her in our own way. 


The crashing roar of the waterfall grew louder in our ears, almost drowning out our conversation. 
"T knew it!" Madame Goulet exclaimed, coming to an abrupt halt. 


Under the shade of a tree, near a cluster of autumn crocuses, I glimpsed the edge of Liliane's dress, her 
green belt, and the gossamer-thin fabric of her cotton slip. Madame Goulet moved closer to the 
riverbank, her steps quickening. 


"Liliane!" she shouted out angrily. 
A movement caught our attention at the base of the waterfall. 


"Come in!" Liliane's voice called out, her head emerging from the frothy cascade. "The water is 
incredible!" 


"Come out of there immediately!" Madame Goulet ordered, her irate temper affording no argument. 


Liliane swam towards us, her face radiant with exhilaration, and her delight undiminished by the sharp 
edge of her mother's stern command. 


"Look at yourself, you're all wet! And just after lunch, too! You could have got cramps!" Madame 
Goulet scolded, though her relief was obvious. 


Liliane clambered unabashedly naked onto the riverbank, water streaming from her lithe form. She 
wrapped herself in a woollen cloak, deftly securing it with a few well-placed pins. Her sodden tresses, 
dark as river reeds, kissed her cheeks like a lace veil of secrets. With a carefree sweep of her hand, she 
brushed the errant strands aside, unveiling two apple-green orbs that sparkled with the thrill of 
momentary freedom. 


As she stood there with a mischievous grin on her lips, I couldn't help but gape at her. There was a 
wild, untamed spirit in her, a beauty that was both captivating and elusive. Her laughter was like the 
music of the river itself—a natural, unrestrained expression of joy. 


Madame Goulet's grim face softened slightly, and a flicker of relief passed over her brow. She loved 
Liliane, that much was clear, but her love was wrapped in layers of propriety and frustration. My own 
feelings, with their tangle of admiration and desire, were the opposite of hers. It was a tempestuous 
ache for her daughter that coursed relentlessly through my veins. 


"Oh, just look at you!" Madame Goulet's composure eased, a hint of maternal concern creeping into her 
voice. "How are you going to get dry?” 


"T'll manage, Mama." 


"I really do wonder what the Good Lord's plan was when He gave me such a daughter!" Madame 
Goulet mused, a rare smile unfolding across her lips. Yet her next words were sharper, almost a 
reprimand. "Come back at once. You're failing in all your duties and letting everyone down." 


"Don't worry, Mama. I'm coming," Liliane assured her, as compliance and resignation once again 
manifested in docile obedience to her mother. 


Madame Goulet walked away, her steps firm and resolute. I sat down on the other side of the tree, my 
gaze fixed on Liliane as she began to dress. Her pink complexion glowed in the sunlight, as if sprinkled 
with gold dust. One at a time, the garments slowly covered her naked form, leaving only tantalising 
glimpses of her luminous flesh exposed. 


I couldn't tear my eyes away, transfixed, as I was, drinking in every detail of her dishevelled clothes 
and sultry appearance. I wanted nothing more than to press my lips to the pearl of perspiration as it 
glided down her silky neck. Still wet from her swim, her body beckoned to me, igniting an 
overwhelming urge to reach out and touch her, to trace the goosebumps that pebbled her skin with my 
fingertips, to feel the tender curves grow warm beneath my caress. 


"Oh!" she sighed, stretching her arms luxuriously. "I felt so good in the water!" 
"Tt must have been ice-cold, Lily," I said, trying to keep my voice steady. 


"When I first felt the waterfall cascading down my back, it took my breath away," Liliane admitted 
with a dreamy smile revealing itself on her lips. "But it was amazing. You should try it sometime." 


Absently, I picked an autumn crocus from the ground, marvelling at its deceitful beauty. These 
exquisite blossoms, at once rustic and sophisticated in their simplicity, seemed to embody a beguiling 
paradox. I found myself wondering if they really were poisonous, these flowers that sprang forth from 
the earth in a single ebullient burst, not unlike mushrooms materialising overnight as if by some arcane 
magic. 


Holding the fragile flower in my hand, I saw a mirror of my love for her. My love, the most beautiful 
thing that has ever happened to me, yet a beauty laced with a shameful, insidious torment. Just as the 
crocus carried death within its delicate petals, so too did my love carry an unexpressable sorrow. With 
each glance I cast upon her, I could feel my heart slowly breaking apart, piece by piece, consumed by 
the very emotion that caused it to soar with boundless bliss. 


I cradled the lilac blossom in my palm, its soft petals unfurling before me like a revelation. Reflected in 
its subtle hues and comely form was the very essence of my love for Liliane—a love that at the same 
time embodied my greatest joy and my deepest sadness, exquisite in its intensity but tinged with the 
recognition that it could never fully bloom. 


Liliane, now dressed, walked towards me, her hair still damp and clinging to her face. She looked at the 
crocus in my hand and smiled. 


"Do you know these flowers are poisonous?" she asked with conspiratorial undertone. 


"Yes," I replied in a timid whisper. "Beautiful, but deadly." 


She took the crocus from my hand and twirled it between her fingers. "Much like love, don't you 
think?" 


Her question intended to sound like a playful taunt, but instead burned like coal. I watched her, the light 
in her eyes, the curve of her smile, and I knew that my love for her, though bittersweet and filled with 
longing, was the truest thing I had ever felt. 


"Are you ready, Lily?" I asked, desperately trying to end this agony and distract myself from my own 
traitorous thoughts. "Shall we go back?" 


"I dried myself with my slip," she said with impish, unconcerned triumph. "No one will know that I'm 
not wearing a slip, except you, Emi." She smiled at me, a secretive, intimate beam of pure sunshine that 
quickened my heartbeat and left me breathless. "We always wear too many clothes anyway." With a 
practised hand, she spread her soaked mantle and crumpled skirt across the grass, their fabric 
shimmering faintly in the afternoon sun. "Yes, we have to go back." 


"Too bad we're not allowed to swim," I protested, fraught with desperation I couldn't fully mask. I 
longed to be alone with her. Secluded from the horde of prying eyes, just the two of us, we would swim 
in the cool waters of the river or lie beneath the shade of a poplar tree, our naked forms close enough to 
feel the heat radiating from our bodies. I wanted nothing more than for my fingers to accidentally brush 
against her bare leg, to touch the skin that was softer than the first blossom of spring and warmer than 
the glow of the summer sun. 


"Poor Emi! You must be really bored,” she said, her smile scattering past torments from her face, while 
her eyes twinkled with amusement and something I couldn't quite decipher. "But when the festivities 
are over, I hope I'll have more time for you." 


Her sympathy, casual yet promising, unbolted the door of possibilities. I watched as she adjusted her 
dress, the simple act suffused with a temptation that struck me too frightful to dwell upon. The sunlight 
filtered through the trees, casting speckled shadows on her bare arms, highlighting the curve of her 
neck, the line of her jaw. I wanted to capture this sliver of bliss, to freeze it in time, to hold onto the 
brightness of her smile and the promise in her eyes. 


As we gathered our things, the bashfulness and frustration over feelings unexpressed and words untold 
stood between us. The air was thick with the smell of autumn crocuses and the distant hum of the 
waterfall, creating an expectation that seemed to echo the burning urgency in my chest. Each step we 
took towards the gathering led us further away from a dream, pulling us from a hidden sanctuary where 
only we existed. But even as we walked, I held fast to her assurance, to the hope it offered. When the 
festivities were over, when the distractions and duties of the day had faded into the past, perhaps then 
we would find the time. Time to be together, to explore the uncharted territory of our feelings, to let the 
boundaries between us dissolve like the mist over the river in the early morning light. 


Her promise, though well-intentioned, felt like a bittersweet consolation. I knew that every minute 
spent in her company would be precious, yet it would never quite satiate the deeper hunger that clawed 


at my soul. How could I explain to her that my yearning for our intimate connection went far beyond 
mere friendship or a cure for boredom? That in her presence, I felt more alive, more daring, more 
everything, than I ever had before? 


For now, I could hold onto the only thing I had—the fleeting moments, the brief touches, the stolen 
glances, the way the sunlight danced across her dewy hair, the faint scent of river water and 
wildflowers that clung to her skin. They were my solace, my anchor in the irredeemable sea of 
emotions that threatened to overwhelm me. 


With a shy smile, I took Liliane's hand into mine. As our fingers intertwined, I allowed myself one final 
comfort of fantasy, imagining a world where such casual intimacy could be our reality, where the walls 
that separated us might crumble like sandcastles washed away by the relentless waves. 


But as quickly as it had come, the moment passed, and we returned to the present that awaited us. As 
we eventually rejoined the others, allowing the waterfall of laughter and conversation to drown our 
spirits, I silently vowed to hold onto that hope, to nurture it like a fragile crocus blooming in the 
autumn chill. 


Chapter 23 


When we rejoined the gathering on the main courtyard lawn, where the air was thick with the lingering 
warmth of the afternoon sun, a young man approached me, his hand extended in invitation. His request 
for a dance was almost a plea, and though my heart wasn't in it, I accepted with reluctance. Struggling 
to conceal my unwillingness, I allowed him to lead me to a tiled patio where other couples swayed to 
the playful strains of Chopin's Mazurkas. 


As the afternoon wore on, I found myself being passed from partner to partner, each as unremarkable as 
the last. Dressed in their best yet devoid of anything that might capture my interest, they were a parade 
of uninspired, bland faces and empty conversations, their words washing over me like tepid water, dull 
and forgettable. I had nothing to say to them, and they had even less to say to me. The heat of the day 
pressed down upon me, adding to my growing sense of boredom and discontent. 


Throughout it all, my gaze continually sought out Liliane, watching as she floated through the 
profusion of people with a proficient ease that made my stomach churn. She smiled with a uniform 
sweetness at each of her dancing partners, and greeted the older ladies with a curtsy so impeccable it 
bordered on parody. The effortlessness with which she fulfilled her role as a young lady of society 
stirred an unease within me. Would she, too, ultimately succumb without a whisper of protest to the 
pressures of her family, allowing herself to be married off like her sister? The thought tormented me as 
the seed of anxiety took root, and a persistent worry made its home in the locus of my mind, lamenting 


gloomily that her radiant smile might one day become nothing more than another ornament in a gilded 
cage of expectation. 


Around us, the other young girls danced and twirled under the watchful, approving smiles of their 
elders. It was a spectacle that only deepened my distaste—a sea of silks and satins in garish hues or 
sickly-sweet pastels, confining dresses and awkwardly draped wraps all conspired to make these young 
Christian women more uncomfortable than elegant, and ill at ease in their own skin. Their movements 
were marked by a stilted primness, as if they had been trained to forget the very nature of their bodies. 


In contrast, Liliane alone stood out as a vision of natural, unconstrained beauty. Her lustrous hair 
caught the light, gleaming like polished onyx, while her eyes glowed with an intelligence and passion 
that set her apart from her peers. She wore a flowing dress of deep, midnight blue that rippled with 
each graceful movement, and adoming her feet were shoes as exquisite as precious jewels and as 
delicate as butterfly wings, intricately embroidered and styled with beads and ribbons. She was the only 
one at the festivity who appeared carefree and at peace with being herself, her beauty enticing like a 
simmering rebellion against the stifling conventions of our servitude. 


Yet beneath the carefully applied rouge, intended to give her an air of maturity, there was an undeniable 
sadness that clung to her like a timeworn veil. It was visible in the slight downturn of her lips when she 
thought no one was looking, and in the distant gaze that occasionally clouded her view as if she were 
peering into another era, one where the constraints of her reality didn't bind so tightly. 


As I watched her dance and navigate the crowd with confident poise, I found myself wondering what 
thoughts lurked behind that deliberately constructed facade. Did she, too, feel the strangling vines of 
imposed distinction suffocating the last remaining spark of vibrancy within her? Did she long for 
something more, something beyond the narrow margins of the life that had been laid out before her 
since birth? 


The music swelled around us, the laughter and chatter of the other guests a discordant counterpoint to 
the melancholy sentiment that had taken hold in my mind. I wanted nothing more than to cross the 
distance between us, to take Liliane's hand in mine and lead her far away from this unbearable pageant 
of propriety. But as another faceless partner claimed my attention, I remained rooted in place, unable to 
stop the relentless social machinations threatening to sweep us both away. 


After what felt like a century, the music and celebration had stretched into a monotonous blur, 
punctuated only by the voices of idle conversation. I lingered at the periphery of the gathering, my 
feelings adrift, when unexpectedly, Liliane appeared before me, mischief and delight beaming from the 
twin pools of spring moss. 


"Come, Emi!" she shouted into my ear, and without waiting for a reply, swept me into her arms, her 
laughter a sweet, errant chord that made my breath elope with urgency. We spun into the centre of the 
garden, the assembly around us suddenly fading into a vague backdrop of colours and sounds that 
neither of us cared about nor noticed. Liliane's hands were warm balm on my shoulders, her grip firm 
yet tender, guiding me flowingly, forever moving on the way to the unknown. Only her eyes remained 


constant, locked on mine as they were, shining with a fierce light that banished all shadows from every 
corner of my being. 


The melodies cascaded, swelling around us like a tide washing over the sand, as we whirled in the 
cradle of each other's arms. Our feet, once shy whispers on the floor, discovered their intrepid way, 
growing bolder with each turn until we dissolved into the sweeping poetry of movement. The gowns 
that until now only constrained us, blossomed and swirled, their silken petals outshining the roses that 
blushed under the garden wall, rising like proud yet covetous witnesses to our dance. 


Every lissom arc, every loving spin, became an anthem of defiance against a formality that would cage 
our spirits. In this vaporous bliss, in this fleeting eternity, we found salvation in each other's arms, 
tethered only by the fragile twine of an implicit understanding that wove our hearts together. Oblivious 
to the curious glances and murmurs of those around us, we danced as though the universe had narrowed 
to the space between our heartbeats and the world belonged to us alone. Time stood still. The worries 
and fears that plagued us dissolving into joy that was as simple as a wildflower's bloom and as radiant 
as the sun's caress. 


Liliane drew me nearer, her breath warm against my ear. "I snatched the moment when Mama wasn't 
around," she laughed, sultry in the summer heat, but my chest ached with an indescribable 
hopelessness. I knew the obstacles she was willing to overcome for such unrestrained freedom, if only 
the chains of authority wielded by her mother would loosen their iron grasp. 


As the final notes of the melody hovered in the air, we slowed to a gentle sway, cherishing every last 
second of our dance as though it were a rare gem held between us. Liliane's eyes held mine with the 
promise of days yet to come. Even if we had to steal those interludes from beneath the watchful gaze of 
adult scrutiny, we would find our happiness in hidden corners. We would rejoice in unbreakable vows, 
where even time held its breath, oblivious to the stolen moments of harmony. 


We stood there, enrapt and breathless, before I managed to pull us aside from the throng of people, still 
holding her hand. "Do you think we could see each other a little, away from this madness?" I asked, 
barely audible over the music and chatter. 


She touched her temple, a familiar gesture that signalled the onset of one of her frequent headaches. 
"Of course, Emi. I'll find a way to sneak off unnoticed. Meet me on the stairs to the top floor," she said, 
her eyes scanning for her mother with a cautious look until her gaze settled on the adults seated at the 
long table, their faces aloof with polite interest. "Have you noticed?" she smirked wryly. "Our mothers 
won't allow us to hold hands with young men, but they smile approvingly when they see two girls 
dancing hand in hand. They're so naive!" 


Liliane often gave voice, bluntly and out loud, to the thoughts I kept carefully hidden, her honesty both 
thrilling and terrifying. Indeed, these pious Christian women, so preoccupied with appearances, should 
have been more wary as they watched their daughters yielding modestly, faces flushed, in another girl's 
arms. But they weren't. The irony was not lost on me, though I dared not speak it aloud for fear of 
diminishing their blindness to the undercurrents of mutiny simmering just beneath the surface. 


Later, when we met on the top floor, away from prying eyes, Liliane's relief was palpable. "It feels 
good to have a little break!" she exclaimed, some of the tension visibly leaving her shoulders. The cool 
air of the corridor was a welcome respite from the stifling heat of the party below. 


"Lily, do you have a headache?" I probed, my concern for her well-being ever-present. 


"Yes," she replied with a dry smile. "Maybe it's because of what I drank this morning. Usually, I have 
some coffee. Today, I tried white wine and mixed the two." 


"Coffee and wine? Are you crazy?" I couldn't help but laugh, shocked by her recklessness. 


"It's not that bad," she shrugged. "People say it was a real refreshment back in the day," her eyes 
twinkled and her smile widened. "I hope you liked the dance." 


"That was the most fun I had all day," I admitted, my cheeks turning pink. "We should do it again 
sometime, but you look tired, Lily." 


Her smile faded, replaced by a shadow of weariness. "I didn't sleep at all last night. I'm so sad for 
Villette." 


Liliane had never been particularly close to her older sister, but she took everything to heart by 
absorbing the emotional torments of those around her, which often left her more hampered by others’ 
troubles than her own. 


"Poor Villette!" she continued with evident exasperation. "For two days, she ran around asking all her 
friends what they thought about the proposal, but they all told her to say yes. Especially Isabelle,” 
Liliane added with a sardonic snigger. "Isabelle declared that after the age of twenty, it's utterly 
unbearable to spend your nights alone!" 


"And spending them with a man she doesn't love is somehow better?" I retorted, aghast, unable to 
conceal my horror at the prospect. "Does Isabelle still cling to the notion that love will magically 
blossom at the altar?" 


"I suppose she does," Liliane mused, her fingers absently playing with the delicate gold chain around 
her neck. "Oh, it's not that simple," she sighed, a hint of bitterness creeping into her tone. "One day, 
you will have a profession, Emi. You'll be able to find purpose and fulfilment without the need for 
marriage. But a useless old maid like Isabelle? That's an outcome best to be avoided." 


I often found myself selfishly grateful for the twist of fate in which Germans and cruel circumstances 
had ruined my father's fortunes, forcing me to work later in life. The problems that bothered Liliane felt 
remote, almost alien to me, though I couldn't help but feel a twinge of guilt at my own solace. 


"Is it really impossible for them to let you study for the teaching diploma?" I questioned, knowing the 
answer but hoping for a miracle. Surely, there must be some way for her to escape this oppressive 
situation. 


"Impossible!" Liliane affirmed with certainty and resignation. "In a few years, I'll be taking Villette's 
place." 


"And your mother will try to get you married off?" I asked, horrified, dreading the expected response. 


"I think she's already started," Liliane replied, a hollow laugh escaping her lips. "There's a young man 
from the Polytechnique who meticulously interrogates me about my tastes and preferences. I told him 
that I dream of caviar, expensive dresses, and nights at the theatre—and that pirates and marauders are 
precisely the sort of men who set my heart aflutter." 


"Did he believe you?" I chuckled, amused but also concerned. 
"He did seem rather worried," she replied with a mischievous glint in her eye. 


Amusement at her own antics was a feeble veneer over the deeper anxieties that troubled her. Liliane's 
charm and wit were both her armour and her burden in a society that valued conformity above all else. 
By allowing her small rebellions, they provided brief victories in a battle she knew was already lost. 


However, another disparity between us became all too obvious to me. As our discussion inescapably 
deviated towards the subject of boys, I felt an awkward silence, accompanied by familiar discomfort 
settling over me. The desires Liliane spoke of with such ease and enthusiasm were decidedly foreign to 
me. I blundered like a child speaking an entirely different language from her own. I was an outcast on a 
desert island of my own making, stranded by my own stifled emotions and painfully aware that 
expressing my adoration for her would only serve to widen the gap between us. Curiously, it never 
occurred to me in those moments to question why I had fallen so deeply in love with another girl. To 
me, Liliane was simply Liliane—a fusion of brightness, bravery, and breathtaking beauty that defied 
simple categorisation. It had nothing to do with her being a girl; I loved her for the very essence of who 
she was, for the opulent garden of qualities that made her Liliane. 


At the same time, my feelings were not a conscious choice or a statement of identity. No, they were as 
intrinsic to my being as my heartbeat, as vital as the air that filled my lungs. I was irrevocably attracted 
to her not for what she represented, but for the incomparable individual she was—each facet of her 
personality a note in a rhapsody only audible to my ears alone. 


Boys, on the other hand, existed at the edges of my awareness, indistinct and uninteresting. They were 
little more than background noise to the clear and persistent siren call borne on the voice of a girl. All 
too easily, they were ignored in favour of Liliane's vibrant, compelling presence. I oftentimes struggled 
to understand Liliane's attraction to them. It was this incomprehension that carved an invisible gulf 
between us. 


This fundamental difference became a private ache, a disquiet that grew in the silence surrounding 
truths best left unspoken. It was more than just the pain of unrequited affection; it was a profound sense 
of disconnection. I stood apart, watching Liliane pursue experiences I couldn't share, drawn by 
impulses unknown to my own heart. In grappling with these sentiments, I began to distinguish the 
hesitant dance between personal revelation and universal ethos. My love for Liliane challenged the 
narratives I'd absorbed about the nature and direction of romantic attachment. It posed questions about 
identity and desire that I was only beginning to formulate, let alone answer. 


We continued our hushed conversation for a few more precious minutes before Liliane glanced at her 
watch, a familiar gesture that sent a sting of disappointment through me. 


"I have to go back downstairs," she sighed in a voice that left no doubt about her exhaustion. 


I hated that watch with bitter intensity. It was her slave bracelet, a constant reminder of the limits 
placed upon her, shackling her to the rigid schedule and expectations that governed her life. No matter 
where we were or what we were doing—whether reading in the library beneath the soft glow of oil 
lamps, sipping tea on the Rue Soufflot, or walking along the winding paths of the Luxembourg Gardens 
—Liliane would inevitably catch sight of the time and flee in a state of near panic. 


There was always something else demanding her attention—she always had some chore or duty to 
perform that her mother had burdened her with. The watch, with its incessant ticking, was a cruel 
taskmaster, dictating her every move. It robbed us of our treasured moments of freedom, forever 
casting a shadow over our time together. I longed for nothing more than to smash it, to rid her of its 
tyrannical hold. But I also knew it would be in vain. Liliane approached these duties with the fervour of 
a penitent, as if through sheer dedication to her prescribed role, she might atone for some undisclosed 
sin—perhaps the sin of longing for a life beyond the inescapable thrall of her pre-established path. 


I watched her smooth her dress and compose her features into the mask of polite interest she wore so 
effortlessly in public. As she turned to leave, I felt a stab of loneliness. The brief interlude we had 
shared was over, and I was left with the lingering scent of her presence and the echo of her laughter. 
My gaze followed her retreating figure as she descended the stairs, her form growing smaller with each 
step, until eventually she disappeared from view. 


Liliane's love for her mother was a stubborn, unyielding thing—as obstinate as the tides, and 
unwavering despite the many storms. Even when she found herself compelled to disobey her mother's 
inflexibility, it was with a sense of resignation, a futile protest born from having no other choice. 


In the wake of my visit to Bellencourt, Madame Goulet took it upon herself to enlighten Liliane about 
the birds and the bees. She did so with such enthusiastic zeal and painstaking detail that the memory 
still made her shudder. This harrowing lesson had granted Liliane a precocious insight into her mother's 
deep aversion to the marital bed and her enduring loathing of her husband's embraces. She could now 
comprehend why her mother had so despised her wedding night; but more troublingly, this repugnance, 
once confined to Liliane's father, showed signs of having seeped outside its original target, tainting her 
perception of Liliane herself. 


In the aftermath of this revelation, Liliane found herself permitted to read works like Lucretia, 
Boccaccio, and Rabelais—texts that were coarse, if not outright obscene, yet inexplicably tolerated 
within the bounds of her mother's Christian values. Madame Goulet, with her uncompromising moral 
compass, appeared unperturbed by these literary excursions. However, she remained steadfast in her 
condemnation of authors who went so far as to denigrate the Catholic religion and its stipulated 
religious teachings. "If you want to learn about life, you should read the Church fathers," she would 
declare with finality, whenever she caught sight of Liliane holding a copy of Fanny Hill, Pamela, or 
Margot la Ravaudeuse. 


These contradictions and arbitrary delineations between allowed and forbidden literature in Madame 
Goulet's guidance created a peculiar landscape for Liliane's intellectual exploration, leaving her in a 
constant state of confusion. Her mother's selective permissiveness was a puzzle she navigated with 
cautious curiosity, repeatedly finding herself lost in a quandary where the ribald tales of Boccaccio 
were deemed less provocative than the social commentaries hidden within novels of manners. It was a 
world of incongruities, where the explicit could be condoned but the implicit was viewed with 
suspicion. 


Liliane's intellect and innate wonder, however, drove her to question and explore far past the 
boundaries set by her mother. Later in life, I often wondered how this education and her own insatiable 
quest for knowledge shaped her worldview as she matured. Did she internalise her mother's distinctions 
between the acceptable and the taboo? Or had she emerged with a more nuanced awareness, able to see 
past the artificial constraints that had been forced upon her? 


As I pondered these questions, my musing unavoidably drifted to the fragments of time we snatched for 
ourselves—fleeting instances of connection that seemed to exist outside of time and ever-present rules. 
In those cherished breaks, Liliane's eyes would sparkle with wisdom beyond her years, hinting at 
depths of understanding that both thrilled and terrified me. Her words, thoughtfully chosen yet 
brimming with barely contained passion, revealed glimpses of a mind that refused to be bound by 
dubious restrictions and groundless dogmas. It was in these moments that I felt most drawn to her, not 
just by the pull of my own desires, but by the magnetic force of her humble brilliance and the 
tantalising promise of a shared revolt against the strictures that sought to tear us apart. 


I remained there on the stairs of the top floor, standing in the dim light, my thoughts an entangled skein 
of emotions. My love for Liliane was a secret I guarded fiercely—a lonely, fragile flower. It was a love 
that defied the norms of our daily life, a love that dared not speak its name. Yet in those quiet times, 
when it was just the two of us, I felt a glimmer of hope. Perhaps one day we would find a way to be 
together, free from adults who controlled every twist and turn of our blindfolded dance. 


Chapter 24 


The rest of the day passed in a haze of Liliane's charm, her sparkling wit, and manners that, though 
mindful and polite, were tainted by the unpleasant memory of their imposed germination. Perhaps it 
was due to, or in spite of, her enchanting presence that I found so little joy in the festivities. 


On one overcast morning, as tendrils of dawn's pallid light seeped through the heavy draperies, I stirred 
from my sleep, my consciousness gradually emerging from the depths of forgotten dreams. As I rose, 
my gaze was eventually drawn to a folded piece of paper resting on the small mantelpiece just beside 
my bedroom door. With confusion and remnants of my dream still clouding my mind, I approached the 
note, immediately recognising the graceful loops and whorls of Liliane's handwriting. This had never 


happened since I arrived at Bellencourt, and a woeful question presented itself—why had she not 
entered to wake me? Perhaps her consideration, her desire not to disturb my rest, was more important 
to her than any message she had to relay. 


Gently, I took the missive in hand, warily tracing the edges of the paper with my fingers as I unfolded 
it. Within, Liliane's hurried words flowed across the page, apologising while revealing the purpose of 
her absence at the same time. She had gone, she explained, to accompany her father to one of his 
countless charity engagements. Ever devoted to his philanthropic pursuits, he had asked her to join him 
on a coach ride to a village called Imphy, nestled by the river Loire. 


It wasn't surprise but selfish disappointment that overcame my reasoning. The image of Liliane, her 
dark hair pinned back, standing beside her father amidst those solemn faces—mostly strangers, while 
others pretending not to be—felt like a complete waste of her time, and by extension, ours, no matter 
how beneficial it might be to the rest of the attendees. Her absence would stretch until afternoon, she 
wrote, leaving me all to myself. 


I glanced out the window, where the gloom seemed to deepen, as if the sky, too, was aware of her 
departure. With the note still in my hand, I felt the day loom before me, endless and uncharted, filled 
with the promise of boredom and the ever-present ache of her being away. The estate, usually alive 
wherever her elfin footsteps followed, now appeared to hold its breath, dull and insipid, while waiting 
for her return. 


A subtle sense of abandonment lingered around me like a mourning veil, colouring my perception of 
the day ahead. I slipped into my dress, feeling the fabric clinging coldly against my skin in the misty 
morning breeze. The house felt somehow different knowing that Liliane wasn't there—a little too large, 
a little too still, as if her void expanded across the rooms and every comer. 


Reluctantly, I descended the stairs, each step intruding on the habitual opulence with a startling thud. 
As I neared the dining room, the clatter of silverware reached me before I stepped inside, and I braced 
myself for the inevitable encounter with my hosts. Upon entering the dining room, the aroma of freshly 
brewed coffee and warm pastries wafted through the air and around me. Madame Goulet was seated 
primly at the table while conversing with the twins, her voice carrying that tone of deliberate geniality 
that never failed to mask her sharper inclinations. The children, wide-eyed and quiet, half-listened to 
their mother while their hands fiddled absently with their cutlery. Only Didi's lips flashed a brief smile 
in my direction. 


With a courteous nod of my own, I exchanged the customary pleasantries with Madame Goulet, while 
cautiously measuring my words and turning my smile into a masterpiece of polite artifice. But beneath 
this veneer of civility, my mind was already plotting my withdrawal, eager for any chance to escape her 
overbearing company. Each moment in her presence felt fraught with potential danger, but most of all, 
it was the thought of her unavoidable interrogation about Liliane, and her reaction to Philippe's parting, 
that distressed me the most. The woman had an insatiable thirst for control over her daughters, and it 
was only a matter of time before her diligence would make a target of the unfortunate subject. 


This unspoken tension infused our shared breakfast with a bitter flavour, turning what should have been 
a simple morning repast into an exercise in social awkwardness. I found myself excruciatingly aware of 
every gesture, every inflection in Madame Goulet's voice, searching for whatever hint that she might 
broach the dreaded affair. However, whether due to divine intervention or the merciful distraction 
provided by the twins' gaiety, her feared interrogation never materialised. The conversation remained 
blessedly superficial, touching upon the weather, the day's plans, and other inconsequential matters. As 
the meal progressed, I felt the knot of anxiety in my stomach slowly begin to unwind, replaced by a 
cautious relief. Yet as I savoured this unforeseen reprieve, I couldn't help but wonder how long this 
tenuous calm would last. The unasked questions danced in the air like shadows cast by unlit lanterns— 
a sign of the traitorous web of relationships and familial expectations that defined life within these 
imposing walls. 


As the breakfast dragged on, my curiosity began to pester me, overcoming my initial reticence. With 
careful deliberation, I fashioned my query, hoping to glean more information about Liliane's sudden 
obligation without arousing unwanted suspicion. 


"Tt must have been quite early when she left?" I ventured, trying to project a carefully balanced blend of 
nonchalance and polite interest, rather than reveal the nervous wreck lurking beneath. 


Madame Goulet's eyes flickered towards me with a momentary sharpness that turned me into a 
shivering leaf. When she spoke, her voice was as sharp and cold as frost on a window pane. 


"Fairly early, and it was unexpected," she stated in a tone bereft of any warmth. There was a cursory 
pause as she dabbed at her lips with a napkin, the gesture somehow managing to convey both 
refinement and dismissal. 


Undeterred, I pressed on, "I hope nothing urgent required her attention?" 


"Monsieur Barbier, the parish priest, had prearranged fundraising with Liliane's father at the local 
church to promote a charitable building project in Imphy," she elaborated in words that were clipped 
and precise. "He arrived here early in the morning with his carriage. The decision for Liliane to join 
them was made at the last minute." 


I nodded, absorbing this news. "How thoughtful of Liliane to accompany them. Though I admit, I'm 
surprised she didn't mention it yesterday." 


A ghost of a smile played at the corners of Madame Goulet's lips, though it never reached her eyes. "It 
will be good for her to meet the people involved with the event. Such experiences are invaluable for a 
young woman of her standing." 


The implication in her words was clear—a reminder that Liliane was better off attending tedious 
ceremonies than being in my company. I felt a slight warmth rise to my cheeks, but maintained my 
composure. 


"Indeed," I replied, forcing a smile. "I'm sure Liliane will represent the family admirably." 


"Quite," Madame Goulet agreed, but she brooked no further discussion. "Now, if you'll excuse me, I 
must speak to the gardener." 


As the morning hours waned following that dismal exchange, I found myself held hostage in the 
nursery, where my fingers nimbly plaited the silken tresses of porcelain dolls. The twins, whose faces 
were alight with childish glee, engaged me as their hairdresser while directing my efforts with all the 
gravitas of discerning patrons at a Parisian salon. Our laughter filled the room as I twined ribbons and 
fastened tiny, brittle pins into the locks of their playthings, ensuing that each doll was more elaborately 
coiffed than their owners. It was a simple diversion, but one that allowed me to drift away from the 
suspicions relentlessly troubling my mind, and one that did not last. All too soon, the dulcet peals of a 
clock chiming the hour heralded the arrival of their music tutor, and I was once again cast adrift in the 
lifeless sea of solitude that pervaded the enormous house. 


With nothing else to do, I wandered to the library, hoping to find within its seclusion a book to occupy 
my time. My fingers trailed along the leather-bound spines until they alighted upon a slim volume of 
verse, something light enough to ease the hours of Liliane's absence. But no sooner had I settled into a 
plush chair than the oppressive grandeur of the hall began to close in on me. Each room, each piece of 
furniture, the portraits on the walls and the photographs in the albums seemed to condemn my 
inconspicuous presence. Liliane's exclusion cast a shadow too large to ignore, and the poetry before me 
failed to preoccupy my thoughts. The manor, vast and cold, was a hollow monument of everything I 
wished to forget. 


The outdoors called me with a persuasive insistence, but the overcast weather proved to be a glum 
companion. Even so, unable to bear the stifling atmosphere a moment longer, I ventured outside, where 
the sky mirrored my forlorn mood, hanging like a tattered shroud under the weight of unshed rain. A 
chill wind threaded its swirling fingers through the trees, carrying with it the scent of damp leaves and 
the crisp promise of autumn. Nature, it seemed, was as disinclined to provide solace as the condemning 
walls of the library. 


In an attempt to find some kind of equilibrium, my feet carried me to the stables. The pungent odour of 
hay and horses welcomed me when I stepped inside. There, resting quietly in its usual stall, stood 
Liliane's chestnut horse, its coat gleaming like burnished copper in the dim light. As I drew closer, the 
horse nickered softly. My hand found the way to its mane, fingers threading through the coarse strands 
and feeling the sanguine warmth beneath the fingertips. In that single, comforting touch I tried to 
imagine what it would feel like to ride with Liliane, galloping over the hills, our excited shrieks swept 
away by the wind. For an instant, I could almost savour her body pressed against mine, and the fury of 
freedom in our hair, fleeting and distant, but real enough to ache for. 


That's when my eyes fell on the snug refuge of the hayloft and its rugged but warm comfort, far 
removed from the polished opulence of the main house. The sweet, earthy essence of the straw was 
inviting, as if nature itself had created a space devoid of complicated human interactions. Holding the 
book tightly in hand, I clambered up the log-ladder, my dress catching on the rungs, but I paid it no 
heed. Once at the top, I relaxed into the softness of the hay, letting the silence wrap its arms around me 
like a faithful friend. 


In the loft, with the collection of poems open in my lap, I lost all track of time and any notion of the 
space around me. I immersed myself in the world of verse, and the rhythmic cadence of the poetry 
transported me far from my present concerns and circumstances. Perhaps hours had passed in my 
surrender to the rhythm of the words, each line pulling me further away from the immediate worries 
waiting within the house, from its inhabitants, and from the lingering uncertainty over Liliane's 
absence. The stillness was perfect, unbroken save for the occasional dry rustle of straw beneath me. 
The soft light filtering through the gaps in the wooden planks cast a dream-like ambience over my 
improvised hideout, gradually blurring the lines between laconic reality and the realm of words I had 
entered. I cherished this accidental heaven for its simplicity, grateful for the peace that finally settled 
into my bones. 


It was in this state of tranquil reverie that a faint noise from below intruded my consciousness. The 
creak of the stable door, so imperceptible it might have gone unnoticed had the silence not been so 
complete, set a ripple of awareness stirring within me. Instinctively, I held my breath, my body tensing 
as I looked down from my perch. Through the dusty glow, I saw the door ease open. 


A figure sneaked into the stable, and although obscured by the poor light, I could tell his movements 
were intentional and measured. From my vantage point, partially concealed by bales of straw, I 
scrutinised the newcomer with the wary fascination of a sparrow eyeing an approaching cat, until 
recognition dawned on me—it was Gaston, the coachman who had ferried Madame Goulet and me 
from the train station on that eventful day of my arrival. His frame was broad and unmistakable, even 
in the muted light. He wore a plain linen shirt, and over it, a heavy rainproof overcoat, its dark material 
absorbing the shadows around him the way night hides our sins. The top hat, which had been a constant 
accessory since the day I first saw him, was missing, but the prim white cravat remained, perhaps 
passing as an elegant contrast to his otherwise practical attire. He walked with a purpose, unaware of 
my vicinity above, and I wondered for a moment what had brought him here, alone and unhurried, like 
a spirit emerging from a ghostly tale. 


As Gaston moved farther into the stable, I found myself holding perfectly still, torn between the desire 
to announce myself and the instinct to remain unseen. The hayloft suddenly felt less like a sanctuary 
and more like a trap, leaving me to wonder at the prudence of my chosen refuge. My heart drummed 
with trepidation against my ribs as I contemplated my next move, all too aware of the compromising 
aspect of my situation should I be discovered in this unlikely hideaway. 


Observing Gaston's furtive actions from my secluded outlook evoked a sense of unease creeping over 
me. His intent seemed purposeful, yet shaded with a strange wariness, as though he was not merely 
visiting the stall but anticipating something—or someone. In a span of anguished hesitation, I even 
considered revealing my presence, if only to dispel the growing tension that seemed to permeate the air. 
But before I could act on this impulse, the stable door creaked open once more, and a second figure 
slipped inside. 


My breath caught in my throat. It was Olivia, our housemaid, with her usually pristine apron somewhat 
askew and a becoming flush colouring her cheeks. Without warning, the true nature of this clandestine 


meeting became startlingly clear. This was no chance encounter. It was a secret rendezvous, and the 
charged energy between the two infatuates was unquestionable. 


A gasp of surprise threatened to escape my lips, and I hastily pressed my hand against my mouth to 
stifle the sound. Realising the delicate predicament in which I now found myself, I retreated deeper into 
the shadows of the hayloft. The forgotten book of verse lay abandoned in my lap, yet my fingers 
unconsciously tightened around it, as if seeking its advice. From my hidden lookout, I could discern the 
soft murmur of their voices steeped in passion, that left me awash with embarrassment. Olivia's 
excitable giggles mingled with Gaston's more sonorous tones, creating a cooing symphony of the illicit 
affair that I had no right to hear. 


"My darling Olivia, how you set my heart aflutter," Gaston's voice carried up to me, thick with poetic 
gushing that verged on comedy. "It's been too long. I've missed you terribly." 


"Not as much as I've missed you, I'm sure of it," Olivia responded in a conspiratorial whisper. "But we 
must be careful. If anyone were to discover us..." 


I pressed myself against the rough wooden wall, desperately wishing I could melt into it and disappear. 
It was ironic that I, who had sought shelter, was now trapped by it, an unwilling interloper in this 
intimate moment. Nevertheless, I adjusted my position in the hayloft, struggling to catch their hushed 
conversation. Their voices drifted up to me on the wings of affection, yet tainted with concern. 


"Every time, it feels like an eternity since we last met," Gaston murmured. "It shouldn't take weeks for 
us to find time to see each other." 


Olivia smiled, her fingers resting lightly against his chest. "We make do, don't we? The mistress has 
eyes like a hawk and ears like a bat. But here..." She glanced around the stable with a glint of mischief. 
"No one can find us." 


Gaston chuckled, but the smile quickly faded. "Aye, that she does, but I wish it were that simple. Give 
me a kiss, you saucy minx!" 


"Oh Gaston, you silver-tongued rogue!" said Olivia, falling into laughter that followed by the 
unmistakable sound of passionate kissing. 


For a while I thought it would end at that, and they would hastily make their retreat from the stable 
before their evidently urgent thirst became noticed by an intruder more assertive than myself. But 
fortune did not favour me that day. As soon as they broke off their kiss, Olivia exclaimed passionately, 
"I fear no master nor mistress, do you hear me, Gaston? Our ardour shall not be quenched by some 
haughty wretch!" 


"Tis not so easy, dear old bird. I assure you we're dancing on a perilous ground," Gaston elucidated his 
paramour. 


"What are you talking about now? Are you going to tell me you're worried about someone walking in 
on us in the privacy of our own bam?" 


He sighed, stepping back slightly. "Some weeks ago I had the misfortune of overhearing a rather heated 
discussion that might interest you. Your esteemed mistress and Monsieur Emond were in the carriage 
while I was driving them to the estate, talking about that young lad Philippe who was seen with 
Liliane." 


"Mademoiselle Liliane?" Olivia's brow furrowed. "You don't say! What of it?" 


Gaston smirked, and my breath faltered upon hearing Liliane's name on his lips. I shifted closer to the 
loft's edge, straining my ears. 


"Madame's set on keeping them apart. Says Philippe's not good enough... But Monsieur Emond... he 
was pushing for it. He wants them to marry." 


Olivia gasped. "Lord above! But why? Monsieur Philippe is a fine catch, if you ask me, and our young 
Mademoiselle loves him greatly, she does!" 


"Aye, she does. But Madame won't hear of it. Says the boy's too flighty, not settled enough for her 
precious daughter. Hence, why Philippe had to leave," Gaston's voice darkened with frustration. "As if 
love's got no place in it." 


"Well, I never! Poor Mademoiselle. To have her heart toyed with so..." Olivia bit her lip. "But if she can 
do that to her own daughter... what about us? What if she finds out?" 


"That's what worries me," Gaston said, his jaw tightening and his voice taking on a sombre tone. "Who 
is she to meddle in others' affairs? Makes me fear for us, it does. If she can ruin their love, what chance 
do we have? We're nothing to her. She'd end this with a single word." 


Olivia shook her head, confounded, but her words were firm. "You're right, of course. It's a darn rotten 
shame, it is. Madame's got no business playing God with people's lives. But she's always watching. 
Always judging and deciding who fits her standards." 


He looked at her, the weight of it all pressing down. "Too right, my love. We'll have to be even more 
careful now. I couldn't bear to lose you to her high-handed ways." 


"You shan't if I can help it. But we better make haste before someone walks in on us," proclaimed 
Olivia with a breathless voice. 


The creak of the stable door and the faint shuffle of their footsteps on the straw-strewn ground 
signalled that Gaston and Olivia were leaving. I held my breath until the last whisper of sound faded, 
followed by a welcome relief washing over me, and the tension that had coiled within my body began 
to unwind. Yet in their place, a new disquiet emerged. 


With my back pressed firmly against the weathered lumber wall of the hayloft, I sat in a silence that felt 
hollow, while attempting to hush my mind still reeling from the revelations I had unwittingly 
uncovered. Madame Goulet—who had assured Liliane and me that Monsieur Emond disapproved of 
her connection with Philippe—had been lying all along. It wasn't Philippe's father who opposed the 
relationship. It was her alone. She had cast a web of deceit, weaving her false version of events with 


calculated precision, all to manipulate Liliane into believing her love for Philippe was hopeless, and 
doomed from the start. 


I was seething, and not only because of the lies spun around us as if we were mere children in need of 
deceiving for our own good, but also knowing I could never divulge this news to Liliane. If I did, I 
would be putting both Gaston and Olivia in danger of being exposed. Madame Goulet would see to it 
that they were banished, their lives upended and ruined simply because they had trusted each other with 
something so deeply personal. And Liliane... the revelation would shatter her. She had already endured 
the heartbreak of thinking her affections for Philippe were futile. To reveal this now would plunge her 
into that same anguish once more, and I couldn't, in good conscience, inflict such pain upon her, even 
in the name of honesty. 


With a heavy sigh, I gathered myself, preparing to descend from my unintended hiding place. As I 
moved, the forgotten book of verse slipped from my lap, landing softly in the hay. I retrieved it, 
running my fingers over its cover, acutely aware that the poetry within could never capture the 
abhorrent dance of secrets and lies I now found myself entangled in. 


From now on, this had to remain my own secret, but a secret that weighed heavily on my mind, a 
millstone I would carry silently, knowing that the truth could unravel everything in its wake if it ever 
saw the light of the day. 


Chapter 25 


The days following the garden party and the revelation in the stable offered no reprieve; Liliane's time 
remained as scarce and elusive as ever, slipping away like water through my fingers. I had no doubt 
whatsoever that Madame Goulet had orchestrated this deliberate separation. My impassioned letter to 
Liliane was likely still fresh in her memory, and she must have cursed herself for ever allowing me to 
visit their home. Now, after the news of our dance had surely reached her, sparking an even clearer 
recognition in her mind, she was determined to make up for her mistake as best she could by keeping 
us apart. 


The irony wasn't lost on me. Once, she had seen me as a potential ally in steering Liliane away from 
Philippe, but now, it seemed that dubious honour had been revoked. Not even lying to her daughter or 
the prospect of using me to persuade Liliane to forget about her infatuation with him sufficed to ensure 
her tolerance of my company or Liliane changing her mind. 


As the last days of summer dragged on, my feelings grew embittered with the prospect of our shared 
heartbeats waning like flames reduced to glowing embers. The time was nearing when I had to say 
goodbye to dear Liliane. Their return to Paris would herald Villette's wedding, and Liliane would step 


into her sister's role both at home and in society. If fortune favoured me, I might catch a fleeting 
glimpse of her, a hurried encounter between a charity sale and a funeral, but nothing more. 


It was two days before my return to Paris and, as often happened, I found myself wandering the 
grounds in the dawning hours while everyone was still asleep. Summer's last breath permeated in the 
air, and the landscape was in the throes of transformation. The shrubs donned their autumnal hues, and 
the red berries on the mountain ash trees faded to a muted yellow. The copper shades of autumn glowed 
with an intensity that disgraced the pale morningtide breeze, and mocked the dull ache in my chest. I 
couldn't help but see resemblance between the nature and my own situation—both caught in that 
liminal state between what was and what could be. 


Walking alone with my thoughts amidst the dying whispers of summer, I reflected on the precious time 
we had shared, the laughter and secrets exchanged in the rare flashes of our solitude. Each recollection 
was a bittersweet reminder of the bond that entwined us, a bond now threatened by the steel blade of 
severance. The path ahead promised only bleakness and uncertainty, and more than ever before, I 
feared the inert distance that would soon divide us. 


The air was crisp with the scent of fallen leaves, and the silence of the early hour was punctuated only 
by the occasional rustle of the wind. I paused by the lone oak tree, its gnarled branches reaching out 
like a beggar's arms, a forgiving witness to my whispered dreams and incantations. Here, in the 
quiescence of the first morning blush, I felt the futility of my love for Liliane—a love that was once a 
source of strength, but now remained only a burst wellspring of sorrow. 


As I walked, I tried to memorise every detail I encountered on my path: the crunch of gravel beneath 
my feet, the earthy smell of decaying leaves, the way the early light caught the dew on spider webs. 
Soon, these would be all I had left of this place, of this time, of Liliane herself. This mindset clung to 
me, as persistent and unwelcome as the morning mist that cloaked the distant hills. It was a new day, 
yet it felt like an ending, a prelude to the inevitable goodbye that crept ever closer. I longed to hold on 
to the brief, passing moments, to freeze time and remain in this suspended state of closeness to one 
another. But reality was relentless, and the clock continued its callous chime. 


I wandered along the meticulously maintained pathways, nostalgic for the wild flowers that no longer 
grew there, and I thought I heard music drifting through the morning air. Intrigued, I followed the 
sound, my heart quickening with each step. The unmistakable strains of a violin led me to the far end of 
the garden, where, nestled within a cluster of pine trees, I stumbled on a fallen branch and discovered 
Liliane. 


Absorbed in the melody, she had draped an old shawl over her blue jersey dress, and stood alone, with 
the violin cradled against her shoulder. Her beautiful raven hair fell dreamily to one side, the neat line 
dividing it so perfectly drawn that I wanted to run my fingers along it with tenderness and boundless 


piety. 
For a short minute, I remained hidden, watching the bow move fluidly back and forth with hypnotic 
elegance. My eyes misted. In that insignificant flash of time, she appeared so talented and beautiful, 


ensconced in her own world, yet ultimately ethereal and utterly alone. The refrain only gave voice to 
the loneliness that, like a curse hanging over her, I hadn't fully recognised until this very breath. 


The final note lingered in the air, fading slowly into the moming calm. The redolence of the pines 
mingled with the echoes of her composition, creating an almost unearthly atmosphere around us. 
Summoning my courage, I walked towards her, but my footsteps, crunching ever softly on the carpet of 
pine needles, betrayed my presence. After breaking the spell that had held us both in its virtuosic daze, 
she turned to face me, her expression removed and lost in the echo of the melody she had just played. A 
faint smile curved her lips when she recognised me, and the distance in her gaze languidly receded. 


"Oh, Emi!" she cried excitedly. "I didn't expect to see you here so early." 
"I couldn't sleep," I admitted. "And then I heard your music. It was beautiful!" 


A delicate blush mantled her cheeks, a bashful pink that contrasted with the pale blue of her dress. "You 
heard me playing? Can they hear me at the house?" 


"No, everyone is still asleep," I said. "I was only taking a walk. You play so well, Lily!" I added. 
Liliane sighed. "If only I had more time to practice!" 
"Is this a regular occurrence, these outdoor recitals?" I asked, still in awe of her performance. 


Liliane shook her head, a wistful smile playing on her lips. "No, but lately... | wanted to play so much, 
but never had an opportunity. And I'd rather not have all those people hear me. Well, except you, Emi." 


With a gentle, almost reverent touch, Liliane laid her violin in its little velvet case. "I should head back 
before Mama comes down. She'll only see this as another act of wilfulness and disregard for my chores, 
and that won't do me any favours." 


As we headed back to the house, I couldn't help but ask, "Will you be taking your violin with you to the 
Seilliére sisters?" 


"Absolutely not!" Liliane exclaimed, her voice sharp with sudden vehemence. "The very thought of 
being there and spending time with them... it's suffocating." She paused, her temper softening as she 
glanced around. "At least here, I can breathe. I can be myself." 


"Is there no way to avoid the visit?" I asked, though I suspected I already knew the answer. 


Liliane sighed with resignation. "I have to be careful these days. This isn't worth fighting over with 
Mama—not now, anyway." 


"T understand,” I said, though the words felt hollow and inadequate in the face of her obvious distress. 


Our afternoons were far from the tranquil and drowsy hours of our mornings. Liliane often conceived 
those childish passions which combine the purity of a religion and the violence of a desire, but were 
neither fully understood nor easily contained. As soon as daylight waned and evening began to 
approach, a curious energy seemed to awaken within her, taking possession of her imagination and 
spurring her into action. 


On one such afternoon, she made her way to the sturdy oak that had stood for centuries overlooking the 
grounds. Approaching the tree with the poise of a huntress, she sat down on the swing tied to its lofty 
bough, and gripped the ropes with a determined resolve. Beside the shed, a wide, grassy field stretched 
out, where she often practised her somersaults, cartwheels, handstands, backflips, and aerials. She was 
skilled in every acrobatic trick and stunt, her movements always daring and nimble. 


"Push me!" Liliane commanded with the authority of a small empress. 


Obliging, I gave her a push. As it gained momentum, she stood up on the swing, her body taut with 
excitement. With a mighty kick, she propelled herself skyward, the swing soaring towards the treetops, 
the arc growing ever wider. 


"Not so high!" I shouted, a knot of worry tightening in my chest. 


She didn't reply. Instead, she flew upwards, swooped down, and soared even higher. She was lost in her 
own world, revelling in the rush of air and the brief sensation of weightlessness at the apex of each 
swing. The twin girls, previously engrossed in play with their dolls by the dog kennel, now watched 
with rapt attention. 


In the distance, the dull thud of tennis balls being hit echoed faintly. Liliane was skimming the leaves 
of the oak tree, and my fear mounted with each death-defying lurch. I could hear the steel hooks on the 
swing begin to creak ominously, the sound setting my teeth on edge. Liliane's reckless abandon, usually 
so captivating, now filled me with dread. 


"Lily!" I yelled, my voice cracking with urgency. 


But Liliane was lost in the exhilaration of her flight, her hair streaming behind her like a dark banner. 
She kicked again, pushing the swing to its limits. Reality seemed to blur as she reached the pinnacle, a 
fleeting silhouette against the deepening blue of the evening sky. 


With each turn, my breath stopped in my chest, like the swing caught in the mid-air. The creaking of 
the hooks grew louder, a dissonant note announcing the crescendo of her wild ride. My hands clenched 
and unclenched in helpless anticipation, or was it invocation? Finally, she let out a triumphant laugh, a 
sound so pure and joyful that it temporarily dispelled my fears. 


The entire house was enveloped in a serene calm. From the basement window, the faint, muffled 
sounds of domestic activity escaped the kitchen. The larkspur and matthiolas lining the wall barely 
moved, trembling gently in the stillness, as if holding their breath in dreadful suspense. But all these 
peaceful surroundings and the tranquillity all around me, could not dispel my fear. It tore at my insides 
as I watched Liliane's wild ascent. I dared not interfere, afraid that any intervention might upset her 
precarious balance. The possibility of disaster loomed large in my mind—I was convinced the swing 
would turn upside down or that she would be overcome by dizziness and let go of the ropes. 


Watching her soar through the air, like a pendulum gone mad, made me feel nauseous. Why was she 
swinging for so long? When she flew past me, straight and tall in her white summer dress, her eyes 
were vacant, staring blankly ahead, her lips pressed tightly into a thin, determined line. She seemed 


possessed, driven by some internal force beyond reason or control. It was as if something inside her 
had snapped, and she could no longer stop herself. 


The dinner bell rang in the air, followed by Gobert's mournful howl, but Liliane continued her wild 
flight above the trees. My fear crystallised into a single, terrifying thought: She's going to kill herself. 


"Liliane!" someone shouted. Madame Goulet came rushing towards us, her face a mask of fury. "Come 
down from the swing at once! That is an order." 


The spell broke. Liliane blinked, awareness flooding back into her eyes as she registered the ground far 
below. She bent her knees and lowered herself onto the seat. With a strenuous drag of her feet, she 
brought the swing to an abrupt halt with such force that she was flung forward, tumbling onto the grass. 


I rushed to her side, the blood pounding in my ears. "Did you hurt yourself?" I dropped on my knees 
beside her. 


Liliane lay still for a few breathless seconds, the impact of her sudden landing shocking her into 
silence. Gradually, she turned on her back, her pupils wide and dazed. 


"Are you alright?" I asked with bated breath. 


She nodded slowly, the adrenaline still coursing through her veins. "I'm fine," she started laughing. Her 
laughter ended in hiccups while she stayed glued to the ground, eyelids fluttering closed. 


Madame Goulet stood over her, arms crossed, and her indignation barely contained. "Of course, now 
you've made yourself sick!" she said harshly. "Half an hour on that swing! You could have killed 
yourself!" she lectured sharply, her tone brimming with anger. "What on earth were you thinking, 
Liliane? How old are you?" 


Liliane opened her eyes. "The sky is spinning." 


Her mother's sharp rebuke cut through the moment. "You were supposed to make a fruit cake for our 
tea party tomorrow. Have you already forgotten?" 


Liliane's spirits fell. "I'll do it after dinner," she replied, her momentary flight of freedom evaporating 
like smoke, only to be replaced by a weary resignation. Pushing herself to her feet, she swayed slightly, 
her hand finding my shoulder for support. "I'm reeling." 


"Get inside, both of you!" Madame Goulet ordered. "Dinner is ready." Her command lashed out like a 
whip, cutting the stifling air to shreds. She took the twins by the hand and stormed back to the house. 


Liliane's gaze drifted upward to the treetops as if dreaming, her face wistful and distant. "I felt so good 
up there," she mused with longing in her voice. 


"You frightened me, Lily," I chided, even as I drew her closer with my arm around her waist, 
irrationally afraid she might slip away if I didn't hold on tight enough. 


Liliane laughed softly, still clinging to me for balance. "Oh. Emi, you worry too much. The swing is 
sturdy. There's never been an accident." 


Her smile should have reassured me, but doubts about her excuses crept into my mind. As we walked 
back to the house, the shadows began to lengthen across the lawn. Try as I might, I couldn't shake the 
image of her on the swing, her blank stare and tightly pressed lips as she'd flown through the air, her 
spirit momentarily untethered from the constraints of our world. 


No, I thought; she hadn't intended to kill herself—-that deep despair had been left behind on the rooftop 
on the day of Philippe's departure; of that much I was certain. Yet there was an air of wanton 
carelessness and disregard for her safety that kept a tight knot of fear coiling within me. 


And then, just as years earlier in our classroom, I recognised that the depth of my attachment to Liliane 
made the notion of losing her unbearable. If fate were cruel enough to take her young, I knew with 
chilling clarity that I would follow her even there—into death's embrace itself. 


Chapter 26 


After dinner, when the household settled into its evening routine and the kitchen lay silent, Liliane and 
I ventured downstairs. The kitchen was a colossal, expansive room, taking nearly half of the basement. 
During the day, one could see the random cat, guinea fowl, or dog passing by the little window, along 
with the occasional sight of human feet. But at this hour, the grounds outside were still, save for Gobert 
on his chain, whimpering softly in the cool, dusky air. 


The embers in the cast-iron stove glowed warmly, filling the room with a soft crackling sound. While 
Liliane set about her task, cracking eggs and adding sugar and yeast to the bowl, I wandered the room, 
my inexhaustible curiosity leading me to open the sideboards and inspect the cupboards and cabinets. 
The copper pans sparkled like pirate treasures, reflecting the erratic gaslight off their shiny surfaces. 
Rows of saucepans, cauldrons, skimming ladles, and basins hung in neat lines, flanking bed warmers 
that had once brought comfort to the sheets of Liliane's bearded ancestors. 


The dresser held an elegant emporium of enamelled plates in simple, pastel hues. Every conceivable 
material was represented here—cast iron, earthenware, stoneware, porcelain, aluminium, and tin. At the 
same time, there were all manner of cookware and cooking implements. Vessels for frying, boiling, and 
baking crowded the space, amidst an array of serving dishes and drinking glasses. Tools for grinding, 
straining, and chopping occupied every vacant nook. The sheer diversity and range of utensils were 
overwhelming. 


My eyes traversed over a mesmerising collection of dining and drinking cups, mugs, and tumblers, 
each crafted for a particular purpose. From containers for the smallest appetisers to those designed for 
lavish main courses, and receptacles for every imaginable beverage, the variety was astounding. As I 
absorbed this concealed realm of culinary accoutrements, I found myself wondering about the function 
behind each specialised implement. Did every type of spoon, ladle, fork, and knife really have a 


specific use? Did each uniquely shaped utensil truly serve an irreplaceable role in satisfying different 
needs of our dining rituals? 


This kitchen compendium, brimming with the artefacts and legacies of gastronomic artistry, was rarely 
glimpsed by those above ground. It came to life only for enormous, sophisticated celebrations, the likes 
of which seemed unique to this place. 


The kitchen simmered with the spirits of past gatherings, a repository of family traditions and culinary 
secrets passed down through generations. I imagined the frenzied activity that must have once filled 
this room in the midst of grand feasts, the air thick with the aroma of roasting meats and baking bread, 
the clatter of pots and pans, and the laughter of those who prepared the meals. 


"Is all of this actually used?" I asked Liliane, still marvelling at the kitchen's vast assortment. 


Shrugging with a hint of weariness in her voice, she replied, "More or less. There are endless customs, 
and they're all terribly dull." She slid the pan of pale cake batter into the oven with brisk efficiency. 
"But you haven't seen anything yet," she added with a mischievous glint in her eye. "Come, let's have a 
tour of the cellar." 


We crossed through the dairy first, a subterranean vault submerged in cold, damp air and the pungent 
smell of milk. Glazed earthenware jars and bowls lined the shelves, polished maplewood churns stood 
at attention, and blocks of fresh butter gleamed in the feeble candlelight. And there, amid the 
cornucopian assemblage, mouldy brie and langres cheeses lay covered with white muslin, adding to the 
multitude of textures and scents. However, the damp chill of the storage and sour tang of mildew made 
me shiver, and I longed to flee. 


Moving into the wine cellars, the atmosphere changed for the better, offering us a welcome reprieve. 
Dusty bottles and wooden casks filled with liquor were stacked neatly in rows, their antiquated 
presence both mysterious and captivating. Yet even here, abundance verged on excess—hams and 
sausages hung in regimented profusion, while onions and potatoes formed small mountains on the 
floor, resembling piles of cannonballs. 


As I watched Liliane navigate this stale, underground labyrinth with smooth proficiency, a sudden 
realisation struck me. This prodigious bounty, the centuries of tradition and constant accountability to 
her mother: this is why she sought freedom in the treetops—this is why she flew so recklessly on the 
swing. 


"Do you like cherries in brandy?" she asked, a wry smile playing on her sweet lips. 


I felt bafflement show on my face. "I've never tried them," I admitted, blushing at my lack of 
intemperance. 


The shelves around us groaned under the cornucopia of countless jam pots, each bearing a parchment 
label with meticulous details of the fruit and the date on which it met its demise. Alongside them stood 
jars of fruit preserves suspended in syrup and liquor. Liliane selected a jar of cherries and carried it 
back to the kitchen. 


As she scooped the dark, sanguine fruit into two bowls with a wooden ladle, I found myself captivated 
by the humble familiarity of her movements. When she paused to taste the pink liquid directly from the 
ladle, her eyes closing briefly in appreciation, I saw a flash of the carefree girl who had soared into the 
sky just hours before. 


"Here," she said, handing me the jar. "Grandmother was heavy-handed," she laughed. "You'd get drunk 
pretty easily on this!" 


The pungency was rich and intoxicating, the cherries glistening like jewels in their syrupy bath. I took a 
tentative sip, and the sharp, fiery heat spread through me like liquid sunlight. 


"It's surprising in a good way," I complimented, not knowing why I whispered. 


Liliane smiled. "I'm glad you like it. There are so many secret treats here, so many things that go 
unnoticed and unappreciated.” 


I plucked a cherry from my bowl, its skin slightly wrinkled and faded. The fruit's original flavour had 
mellowed, but the afterglow of the brandy left a pleasant tingle on my tongue. 


"Have you ever gotten drunk?" I blurted out, propelled by a touch of mischief. 


Liliane's face lit up with a reminiscent glow. "Once, with Philippe. We shared a small bottle of Anisette. 
At first, we laughed and it was very amusing. Everything spun around more wildly than when I got off 
the swing, but later, we both felt awfully sick." 


The stove embers crackled faintly, their warmth filling the room with a slight whiff of the baking cake. 
Since Liliane had mentioned Philippe herself, I found the courage to probe further. 


"Was it during your illness that you two became friends? Did he come to see you often?" 


"Yes," she replied, a wistful smile crossing her lips. "We played checkers, cards, and dominoes. He was 
my only real companion back then. Everyone else was too busy or too preoccupied with their own 
concerns to keep me company." 


She paused, lost in recollection. There was a faraway look in her eyes. "Once, I accused him of 
cheating at cards while I was still unwell. I became so upset that I lost my breath and fainted. He called 
for help, and by the time I came to, he was sobbing at the foot of my bed." 


Liliane filled our bowls again, coaxing the overflowing redolence of the cherries to mingle with the 
flavourful scent of the cake turning golden brown in the oven. Outside, Gobert was no longer 
whimpering; he must have fallen asleep, as had everyone else in the household. The night wrapped 
around us like a comforting cloak, turning the kitchen into our private sanctuary. Liliane's story 
lingered in the air, and as we sat there, savouring brandied cherries in the comfort of solitude, a 
bittersweet ache took possession of my thoughts. This moment of intimacy, of shared confidences and 
simple pleasures, would soon be just another memory. 


"Philippe sounds like a good friend," I assured her quietly, feeling a pang of envy and sympathy. The 
dim light cast long shadows, making the room feel even more like an invisible retreat from the world 
above. 


"He fell in love with me," Liliane confided, her admission wavering between the precipice of wonder 
and melancholy. She tured to look at me, her eyes searching mine. "I can't explain it, Emi. It changed 
everything in my life. I had always thought that no one could ever love me." 


Stunned, I flinched at her revelation. A cascade of familiar anguish flooded my chest, its undertow 
threatening to drag me under. 


"You thought that?" I asked, incredulous. 
"Yes," she answered simply. 
"But why, Lily?" I looked at her, unable to hide my disappointment. 


"IT thought I was so ugly, so awkward, so uninteresting," she confessed with a resigned shrug. "And it 
was also true that no one in my family cared about me." 


"What about your mother?" I questioned, desperate to understand her. 


"Oh, but that doesn't count. Mothers have to love their children, and Mama loved us all equally, even 
with so many of us." 


A note of bitterness and resentment laced her reasoning, a corrosive undercurrent that made me pause. 
Could it be that she had harboured jealousy towards her brothers and sisters? Had she endured the same 
chilling indifference that I sensed in Madame Goulet? The notion that her love for her mother might 
have been marred by regret had never crossed my mind. 


Her hands pressed firmly against the gleaming wooden table, her fingers splayed as if seeking an 
anchor, knuckles white with emotion. 


"No one else loved me as Philippe did for being myself... for being just as I am," she stated. 


"What about me?" The question slipped out before I could stop it, a quavering refrain, laden with the 
sincerity that remained unvoiced until now. I felt a surge of outrage at the injustice of it all and my eyes 
misted with unshed tears at the thought of all the things that went unsaid between us. How could I 
make her understand the depth of my feelings, I wondered. How could I make her understand the way 
her presence had transformed my world, my life, my future? 


"What do you mean?" Liliane stared at me in surprise. 
"Don't I care about you, Lily?" 


Liliane's gaze wavered, her sentiment turning tender and sorrowful. "Oh, Emi," she whispered, 
reaching out to take my hand. "You have always been my dearest friend, my confidante. I never 
doubted your love for me. But Philippe's love was different. It made me feel the way I had never felt 
before." 


The recklessness of the liquor and the swell of sudden indignation emboldened me. A rush of words 
surged within me, confessions that are only ever uttered between lovers in books. 


"You never knew this," I began, the resignation catching in my throat, "but from the moment I met you 
at school, you became my entire universe. In that letter I wrote to you last year, I meant every word. I 
love you, Lily, more than anyone else in my life. I had decided that if you died, I would die with you." 


Though I spoke of the past, nothing had changed since then. Liliane's eyes remained fixed on me, 
confusion and curiosity clouding their depths. 


"T thought it was only your books and studies that truly made you happy," she revealed. 


"You came first," I declared, my voice broken and quiet. "I would have given up everything not to lose 


you. 


Tears, long restrained, finally spilled down my cheeks, laying bare what was left of my heart. Liliane 
kept silent, her expression unreadable. 


"You didn't know?" I stammered, my bafflement echoing clear and raw. 


"I knew, Emi," she replied softly. "When you wrote that letter to me, when you gave me that present for 
my birthday... I realised each time how much you really cared about me." 


"But it's so much more than that," I insisted, determined to make her see through my own eyes. "I was 
always too afraid to tell you how much you mean to me." 


Liliane's poise softened; a flicker of understanding crossed her face. "Emi, your friendship has always 
been so important to me. I just never knew what to say..." She trailed off, struggling to find the right 
words. 


The kitchen suddenly felt impossibly small, the ambience pressing down with revelations shared 
between us. We sat there in silence, the hum of the stove a gentle backdrop to our raw, unguarded 
conversation. The shadows cast by the flickering light seemed to dance around us, reflecting the tumult 
of emotions swirling within. 


"I was afraid," I continued, finding a sudden calm. "Afraid that if I told you all this in person, it would 
change everything. That you would see me differently, or, worse, that you would pull away." 


Liliane reached out, her hand lightly covering mine. "Emi, I never wanted you to feel that way. You are 
so dear to me, and I would never want to lose what we have." 


She seemed touched, her cheeks blossoming into a delicate blush. I hoped I hadn't embarrassed her. But 
why hadn't I known how to make her feel my love? I had believed she was so admired, so fulfilled, that 
she must have been happy. Now, faced with the reality of her loneliness and her doubts, I fought back 
the unbearable urge to weep for both of us. 


"It's strange," she observed with a shy smile, but sounding remorseful. "We've been inseparable for so 
many years, but only now I realise how little I truly know you." Her hand reached out, gently wiping a 
tear from my cheek. "Can you forgive me, Emi?" 


I couldn't bear to let her shoulder the blame. "I didn't know you that well either," I admitted, and we 
embraced. How long had I waited to hold her this tightly in my arms? "I thought you were proud to be 
the way you are. I envied you." 


"I'm not proud, Emi," she stated dejectedly. Her hands still rested on my shoulders, drawing me closer. 
"How could I be proud when I'm terrified of the consequences every time love stares me in the face?" 


She let me go and walked over to the stove. "The cake's ready," she said, opening the oven door and 
releasing a wave of warm, delicious fragrance. 


She closed the oven dampers and carefully placed the cake in the pantry, then, taking my hand in hers, 
she led me up to my bedroom. The simple gesture promised a sense of newfound insight, yet remained 
fraught with unforeseen complexities. 


The house was quiet, the soft creaks of the floorboards the only sound accompanying our steps. As we 
ascended the stairs, I felt we were crossing a threshold—not just between floors, but between the 
familiar terrain of our friendship and uncharted feelings we kept hidden from one another. 


Chapter 27 


The sun had long dipped below the horizon, leaving moonlit darkness to spill its imperial ink over the 
rolling fields of the estate. The house stood in tranquil silence as if inviting the ancient stone walls to 
exude an aura of dilapidated grandeur. Everyone had already retreated into their rooms, abandoning 
once-trodden corridors to rest in hushed languor. Only echoes of our footsteps remained now, pattering 
like sparrows in a forgotten cage. 


When we eventually found refuge within the bedroom, the lambent candlelight remained our sole 
companion. It flickered with an almost sentient awareness, its flame trembling in patterns of elaborate 
gambit and daring the darkness to close in—then pulling back and retreating into itself to cast 
conspiring shadows upon the walls and high ceiling. 


I fetched my nightdress and looked out of a tall window. The sprawling gardens before me lay bathed 
in the hoary light of the moon, their fragrant blooms imbuing the night with the sweet scent of jasmine 
and lavender. 


"Will you take Communion tomorrow?" Liliane's question caught me off guard as I began to undress. 
"No, I don't think I will," I replied, the simple answer intensifying a barrier between us. 


I slid under my sheets, guarded by the twisted, ornate columns of the bed frame looming above me. 
The chill of the unused bed seeped into my bones like a cruel reminder of the warm kitchen we had just 
left. 


Liliane paced the bedroom with an air of concentration and restless energy I had never seen in her 
before. When she paused by the window, staring out at the dark sky, I could see the furrowed brow and 
the way she bit at her lower lip. It was clear something troubled her mind. 


"Emi," she whispered, taking a deep breath, seemingly steeling herself for what was to come. Her eyes 
burned with a fierce intensity, searching for answers to accusations not yet made, and preparing for 
consequences she did not fully understand. I feared the outcome of whatever thoughts brewed behind 
those green pearls, now seeking refuge and comfort in mine. 


"Would you mind if... if we shared your bed tonight? I can't bear another night with Grandmother and 
the twins," she added, her plea sounding distant, as though even she were unsure of her own request. 


My heart stopped. Her request hung suspended in the tense quiet, fragile and unexpected. This wasn't 
like Liliane, whose soul was a book with pages sealed shut, its feelings inscribed within a fortress of 
solitude. I may have dreamed, yes, but I never truly believed she would ever expect or want us to be 
this close. It wasn't her way of showing affection, but then, I suppose, I didn't know her as well as I 
thought. 


"Of course not, Lily," I managed to stammer. "If you want to." 


I moved aside to make room for her as she began to undress. The rustle of fabric filled the silence. Her 
dress fell away, followed by her slip. It wasn't until she stood there, naked in the dim light, that I 
realised her nightgown had remained in grandmother's room. She had nothing to put on for the night, 
but she seemed unbothered by her nudity. 


"Thank you, Emi," Liliane said, her familiar smile breaking the tension. She glided under the covers 
beside me, leaving the oil lamp alight on the nightstand. We were huddled together, shivering from 
cold, or excitement, or anticipation of the unknown—I didn't know. All I could feel was her body 
radiating warmth in the narrow bed, impossibly close yet somehow still leagues apart from my own. 


"T've always wondered what it would be like to be this close to you," she confessed under the tepid 
lamplight. "I just never had the courage to find out. Until now." 


The dusky twilight of our bedroom illuminated her face in a flickering, golden glow. Her eyes, usually 
so alive and compelled by the need to conform to her mother's whims, now held a contradiction I had 
never seen before. I felt my pulse quicken, caught between hope and disbelief. 


"But I thought you liked Philippe." The idea that she might be interested in me seemed preposterous. In 
the kitchen, it had undoubtedly been a revelation to her that I loved her as much, if not more, than 
Philippe did. 


"I do," she admitted in a voice that reflected her lingering uncertainty. "But you, Emi... you've always 
been more to me than Philippe. You've been my best friend," she paused, her fingers tracing invisible 
figures on the bedsheet. "And besides, I couldn't bear to see you sad because I didn't return your love." 


I sat up, looking at her with wonder, baffled by the words I secretly ached for, but never expected to 
hear. "How did this all come about?" I asked, struggling to make sense of what she just said. "You 
never loved me the way I loved you, Lily. At least, I never thought you did." 


Lily's fingers stilled, and she met my gaze with a look that was both shy and resolute. "I couldn't, Emi. 
Loving you... it felt like stepping into a world I wasn't even allowed to imagine. My family, they've 
always had a path laid out for me. And Philippe... he's not coming back. You are now the only person 
who cares about me," she took a deep breath, steadying herself as she continued. 


I kept silent with heart pounding in my chest, as I watched the struggle of emotions play across her 
face. The conflict in her eyes, the war she fought within herself, was the discovery of freedom made 
manifest. As much as I longed to bring peace to her soul—the peace we both yearned for—I understood 
she had to find her own redemption. 


"T realised that living by their rules would mean losing the most important part of myself," Liliane went 
on, her voice gaining strength. "You were always there, Emi—waiting at the edges of my life, making 
me question everything. With Philippe gone, I need you more than ever." She reached out, taking my 
hand in hers, her grip firm and reassuring. "This isn't just about love, Emi. It's about breaking free. If 
you think they wouldn't disown me, then you have no idea what they're capable of doing. They would 
see it as their Christian duty to send me to a convent for nothing more than an amorous glance at my 
best friend. My love for you... it's my retribution, my way of saying that I choose my life, not the one 
they chose for me. You are the one thing I embrace with all my being, and that's why it's more than just 
love. It's freedom itself." 


I lay there, stunned, as the full weight of her statement sank in. My heart raced, hardly daring to believe 
what I was hearing. The world around us seemed to fade away, leaving only her sentiment echoing in 
my ears. I searched her face, looking for any sign that I had misunderstood, but her unwavering gaze 
held only sincerity and a conviction I had never witnessed before. 


Seeing my astonishment, Liliane enfolded me into a tight hug, her breath warm on my neck. "I'm done 
hiding, Emi. From them, from myself. I don't know where this will lead us, but I'm ready to find out— 
with your hand in mine." 


I closed my eyes, savouring the warmth of her arms around me. The injustice of her situation overcame 
me slowly, creeping like a virulent disease. Anger, hot and defiant, rose within me. "I won't let them 
hurt you, Lily," I vowed, surprised by the vehemence of my own fury. "We'll find a way to be together, 
no matter what." 


She turned to me with a face reflecting fear and hope. "Oh, Emi, if only that was possible. But where 
would we go? How can we get away with it?" 


"We'll find a way," I repeated, my voice steady with confidence I didn't fully feel, but desperately 
wanted to believe. "We could hide in the countryside, move into a small cabin just for the two of us." 
The fantasy unfolded in my mind like a fairy tale, a landscape of impossible dreams. "We would make 
it work somehow." 


Liliane's eyes closed, her lips curving into a wistful smile. "We could live on happiness," she murmured 
and smiled at me. 


"And love," I whispered. 

"Birdsong and sunshine." 

"And raindrops," the words came of their own. 
"And raindrops," Liliane echoed. 


A pensive silence settled over us, heavy with bashful hopes and obscure fears. When Liliane spoke 
again, her tone wavered with uneasiness. "Do you really think two girls could live happily ever after, 
even if they were older than us and free from their families?" 


"There's only one way to find out," I challenged with a smile, though despair shivered through me, 
betraying my doubt. 


Liliane's eyes blinked, and a sudden epiphany ignited within them. "I'd move heaven and earth to 
escape this prison," she declared, her gaze aflame with determination, as if braving herself to resist 
those who caged her spirit. "They've stolen Philippe from me, but I won't let them rob me of you too. 
They can't steal everyone I love and cherish from me. Our love, our dreams—they aren't theirs to take." 


"Then you are right to defy them," I declared, only to wince as an unforeseen realisation dawned that 
her mother had been correct about me all along. I was a bad influence on Liliane. I did not deserve her 
friendship. 


"Oh!" Liliane exclaimed, oblivious to my internal struggle. "Sometimes, no matter what I do, no matter 
how hard I try, it seems I never get anything right," she sighed, shifting in the bed to rearrange the 
pillows. "It's one of those things I don't understand. Why doesn't God tell us clearly what He wants of 
us?" 


I remained silent, unable to offer an answer to a question that reflected my own doubts. 


The moonlight filtered through the thin curtains, casting a silvery glow across Liliane's face. Her eyes, 
usually so focused on duties and tasks needed to be done, now held my own with curiosity and 
trepidation. 


"T want to ask you something," she whispered. 
"Go ahead," I replied. 
"Do you still believe in God?" 


The question brought back all my qualms and indecisions, and now sprawled between us, heavy with 
implications. But for once, I didn't hesitate. Tonight, the truth no longer frightened me. 


"I don't believe anymore, Lily," I admitted. "I haven't for a year now." 


Liliane nodded, unsurprised. She propped herself up against the pillows, her expression serious yet 
somehow calmer. 


"Emi," she breathed, "it isn't possible that people who love each other are sinning.” 
"I don't believe in that anymore," I said again. "Love can never be a sin." 


She sighed, a sound balancing between frustration and longing. "It's easy for you. Maybe I have to 
accept that I can't understand why God wants me to be unhappy." The tumult in her eyes burned with 
an conviction I had never seen before. "It's prideful to want to understand everything." 


Liliane reached out and extinguished the night-light. In the sudden darkness, her voice came soft but 
certain. "I'm sure we are not sinning. This is what love is." 


Her touch, a shadow of warmth on my cheek, heralded the storm. In the blink of an eye, her confidence 
exploded—a supernova of courage against the lamenting blackness of the midnight hours. Her lips met 
mine in a crescendo of defiance, a kiss that sang of dawn after nightfall. It tasted of childhood dreams 
and cried out with rebellion, leading us down paths untrodden and a future yet unwritten. 


Softly, I drew her nearer, closing the distance with uncertain hesitation. She pressed a delicate kiss to 
my ear before nestling her head on my chest, her breath, like snowflakes, melting upon my skin. 


The soothing rhythm of her heartbeat drummed through my hand that rested on her back, and I revelled 
in that new experience—that reassuring, steady thump, thump, thump of her heart. Skin caressing skin 
calmed the chaos within me. As our impatient hands sought each other, the world beyond faded to 
irrelevance, replaced by the immediacy of sultry stillness under the covers where our love unfurled— 
light like tears, but resolute like steel—a force of nature that needed no decree or declaration to affirm 
its power. 


Daringly, I slipped the nightgown off my body and let it drop on the bedroom floor. This was a new 
sensation for both of us, and we fumbled in the unknown, confused about what followed and how to 
proceed. The intoxicating closeness of another girl next to me was exhilarating. The gentle touch of her 
limbs, the heavenly fragrance of her body, the careless brush of her fingertips made my cheeks flush 
and my head spin with explosive, unfamiliar sensations. It told me without a shadow of doubt that I 
wasn't dreaming at all, that Liliane was right here beside me. Our friendship had not been merely a 
forlorn fantasy of a lonely girl, but was deeper and stronger than either of us imagined. No longer were 
we constrained by the threads of each other's company, but tangled up in the untamed garden of 
devotion, lying nestled in each other's arms, our breaths dancing in synchrony. 


The pale moonlight cast a revealing glow on our entangled forms, illuminating the breathless contours 
of our faces, each bearing the soft blush of suspense. Liliane's hand trembled as it nudged against my 
cheek. She traced the curve of my lips like an explorer charting a new land, and then her eyes met 
mine. 


Her feline eyes—fierce, alive. Even at her tender age, they were eyes that could burn a hole in a man's 
heart, but instead she kept them on me the way I had never seen her do before. Words were 


unnecessary, for even if we were able to say something—anything—to one another, it would have been 
meaningless in the face of all-consuming desire. In that single moment, our hearts spoke in the 
language of love, a burning bonfire of ardour and desire that we had secretly hidden away from others 
and each other. 


With hesitant awe, I trailed a path along Liliane's collarbone. I marvelled with wonder how a mere 
touch rose goosebumps on her skin and ignited a spark of urgency that blazed between us. My breath 
hitched when her lips found mine in a tentative kiss. Tenderly, they explored boundaries that only 
minutes ago were unthinkable and outside our reach, our imagination, even our wildest dreams. 


As our kisses deepened and our caresses heated, the distance between us blurred, until we were no 
longer two separate beings, but a single force bound by passion and hunger—an accident turned into a 
devastating explosion. My spirit sung, knowing that we were at long last undivided. Now I knew even 
more than I did a few moments ago, that I loved her... 


Loved—the word didn't seem strong enough, it didn't describe how complete I was when we were 
together, it didn't tell of all the myriad ways I found her beautiful, or explained about all the 
unfathomable depths of emotions she provoked in me. The word love seemed inadequate when I 
thought of Liliane—it did justice to what I felt for her, as much as a black and white photograph did 
justice to a rainbow. 


In the small hours of the night, when the rest of the household was deep asleep, we learned about each 
other what could not be learned from any book. Our souls entwined beneath the veil of darkness, while 
our arms grasped for what had been denied to us through endless nights. There was no turning back 
now, for in that fleeting moment of discovery, I finally found the peace I had long sought—the kind of 
solace that could only be cherished in the embrace of the one girl I loved the most. 


Chapter 28 


It was well after midnight, and many kisses and promises later, that Liliane had finally succumbed to 
slumber. I, however, could not find rest. The room was hushed, and only the nighthawk's distant call 
rippled across the ocean of silence. Yet despite all of this peaceful calm, my head was a whirlwind of 
tumultuous thoughts and worries. Watching Liliane sleep, I could not but cherish that gentle rise and 
fall of her chest with each shallow breath, as if it were the last living ember of the fire that kept us from 
harm. Her soft, sweeping hair spilled across the white pillow in inky waves, offering its heavenly scent 
of lilacs and roses. It was intoxicating and reminded me of spring mornings and languorous sunshine— 
delicate yet comforting, warm and welcoming, like coming home after a long journey. 


Did this really happen, I often wondered later in life. Did Liliane indeed spend that night in my arms? 
Had she been in love all along, but was stifled by her mother's expectations and family traditions? And 
in the end, does it really matter? 


Liliane had a way of making me question the very nature of my devotion to her, a way of making me 
feel that my affection couldn't be real because how could something so perfect, so flawlessly divine, 
ever truly exist in our mortal world? Yet there she was, tangible and alive beside me, and whether it 
was a fleeting illusion or an unmistakable reality, in that single, evanescent night, we inhabited a 
universe of our own creation. 


As I watched her dream, the rules and virtues outside of our immediate realm of impropriety seemed to 
fade away. For a brief, passing moment, nothing existed but the two of us. Her steady breathing, the 
fragrant balm of her hair, the warmth of her body that rested a mere heartbeat away from me—these 
were the things that reassured me in the endurance of love, but made me weary of the future with an 
equal clarity. 


Future. What could the future hold for us? What possible outcome could this union of two embarrassed 
children result in? My mind, traitorous and restless, played out the possibilities before me, each one a 
painful reminder of my own insignificance, and each one ending in abject desolation. I imagined us 
fleeing our families to hide someplace or another. But where? In Paris, hidden within its desolate edges, 
I was sure we could find a place to live. Perhaps an old house or even an abandoned shack? We could 
lose ourselves among the throngs of people, find work in a small shop or café, away from the meddling 
crowds. But what life would that be, for two young girls with no connections and no support? We 
would be alone, vulnerable to the whims and cruelties of those who would see our love as something to 
exploit or destroy. The thought of Liliane suffering because of my selfish indulgence was unbearable. 


Cursing our youth and inexperience, I conjured miracles that would save us from separation, until a 
fanciful idea occurred to me. We would flee into the countryside, find some quaint village, far enough 
from everyone we know, to absolve us of our sins and our past. We could live simply, away from 
prying eyes and wagging tongues. Oh, but even in that improbable haven, I saw the cracks that would 
let the poison seep into the chalice. We would be nothing more than two strange young girls at the 
mercy of whispering neighbours, the inevitable discovery, and the ostracism that would follow. In a 
world where every interaction was a potential betrayal, could we truly find peace? 


My gaze fell upon the window above the now-deserted garden. It was the very spot where Liliane had 
once swept me into her arms for an impromptu dance on that chaotic day of festivities, a day when I 
had believed boredom would be my only companion. With her hand resting gently on my shoulder, we 
turned and swayed, lost in the music and the magic of the moment. Oblivious, we spun through the sea 
of faces surrounding us, heedless of the myriad duties that demanded her attention. How cruel it 
seemed now, in the naked light of reality, that something as pure and natural as our bond should be 
deemed a sin, a scandal. 


Our families, entrenched in tradition and constrained by the chains of propriety, would never 
understand. The shame would be too great, their disapproval swift and unforgiving. We would be cast 


out, disowned, left to fend for ourselves with nothing but the clothes on our backs and the love in our 
hearts. And what could love alone sustain in the face of such relentless enmity? 


Somewhere in the house, a wall clock chimed on the hour, as if mocking me with its unstoppable 
march. Each chime seemed to mark another second of bliss slipping away, another chance lost. We 
were so young, too young to defy society and survive its wrath. And yet, the thought of a life without 
Liliane felt like a void I could not bear to contemplate. In the deepest recesses of my soul, a darker 
ambition took root. Perhaps we could end it all, escape to a place where no one could follow. But that 
path, too, was steeped in hopelessness. To give up our lives was to surrender to the very forces that 
sought to keep us apart. No, I could not, would not, let our love be so easily vanquished. 


Liliane stirred in her sleep, snuggling closer to me, and I couldn't help but hold her a little tighter, a 
little safer in my arms. Yet how could I shield her from the approaching day and all its uncertainties? I 
had already done many things for her, but how much more would I willingly give if it meant keeping 
her this close, this safe, for a lifetime? 


My mind, fraught with desperation, wrestled with questions that bore no answers. As exhaustion 
eventually began to cloud my thoughts, I found myself clinging to the warmth of her slight body, to the 
soft sound of her breathing. It was a tenuous comfort in the face of an uncertain future, but for now, it 
was enough. The world, with all its judgements and obstacles, could wait until the new dawn. 


Sometime in the early morning, a wind started howling outside. Even in my sleep, I could hear the 
window shutters slamming against the frame with a wrathful intensity, the racket resounding 
relentlessly through the house. It was a wild gale that raged like a trapped spirit seeking release. On and 
on it thundered, and I wondered why nobody had bothered to close the shutters. 


But the reality began to seep in like an icy draught creeping under a door as the illusion dissolved. The 
barrage of the rattling shutters morphed into a voice, growing louder and more insistent until it finally 
jolted me awake. Blinking away the remnants of sleep, I found myself disoriented, the echoes of the 
dream still clouding my mind. 


Liliane sat upright next to me, her face gripped by a mask of terror, while her mother prowled before us 
like a hungry wolf, clamouring for answers. 


"What is the meaning of this?" she bellowed. "What have you done to our family?" Her fury surged 
forth in an unending torrent of disdain. With eyes fixed upon us, the ferocity of hate projected in her 
voice was such I had never witnessed before. It pierced us with contempt and ire, like daggers so 
spiteful, so visceral, it eclipsed any rage I had ever encountered. 


In her arms, she held Liliane's discarded slip, and I realised, to my horror, that we were still naked 
beneath the covers. A tremor shot through me, and I clutched the blanket tightly around myself, as if 
seeking shelter from the gathering storm. Reaching for Liliane's hand under the sheets, I felt her 
trembling—her skin was as cold as ice. 


Madame Goulet hurled the crumpled slip at her daughter and, without a further word, stormed out of 
the bedroom. Only her footsteps lingered behind her to remind us of our shame, our blunder, resonating 
in the corridor like a threatening promises of impending doom. 


Beside me, Liliane tossed the covers aside and hurriedly rose from the bed. She was pale in the early 
morning light and I watched, petrified, as she hastily donned her dress, still quivering like a leaf in the 
wintry breeze. 


"Lily!" I called out to her, attempting to capture her attention. 


Only it was too late now, and all too clear that her mind was elsewhere. She remained detached from 
the world around her, lost to my voice, deaf to my pleas... 


"Lily, don't do this!" 


But Liliane ran out of the room before I could cry her name again. 


Epilogue 


I stuffed the last of my possessions into the worn leather case, my hands shaking as I tried to force the 
latch closed. My tears had dried up, but the events of the previous night still swirled in my mind like a 
tornado. There was nothing left in their wake but devastation and heartbreak. How could something 
that had felt so right, so natural, be considered so utterly wrong by a mother who envied her own 
daughter's happiness? 


Liliane's mother's shrill screams still rang in my ears. After she found us in each other's arms, the 
visceral revulsion as she took in the scene before her, contorted her face into a malevolent mask. I 
doubt I could ever forget the look in her eyes. It seared itself in my memory, thereafter—a vision I 
longed to erase forever. 


In the aftermath of being discovered, I had been torn unceremoniously from Liliane's embrace, finding 
myself thrust into a maelstrom of fury. Bitter slurs and vitriol rained down as I was ordered from their 
home, their seething anger my only companion. Gathering what few belongings I could locate, I tried 
desperately not to think of what I was being forced to leave behind. She was my heart, my soul, my 
very reason for existing. The mere thought of never seeing Liliane again—her warm smile, her 
sparkling eyes—drained the life from my body, like a sudden frost withering a blooming orchard, 
leaving nothing but wilted petals and frozen twigs in its cruel wake. Yet I knew all too well that my 
love for her was an affront to God, at least in the twisted mind of her pious mother. 


All promises made, all dreams imagined, now lay scattered in the dust, like abandoned leaves in the 
corners of an abandoned garden. But I could never blame her, not even now, as I walked away from her 
one last time. Liliane's life had always been meticulously charted with the precision of a surgeon's 


hand, each incision of conformity cutting away at her authentic spirit until nothing remained but a 
perfectly moulded shell of the girl I used to know. She was, and would forever remain, an 
inconsequential figure in her family's album, where the demands of legacy sought sacrifice to duty and 
where traditions choked all potential for true self-discovery. Liliane never stood a chance of finding her 
own heart; the suffocating vines of propriety had long since shackled her to a lifespan of silent 
acquiescence and pliant resignation. 


Overwhelmed with pain, I hauled my luggage down the winding staircase and out to the waiting 
carriage, not a soul around to bid me farewell. I supposed the news of my sin had travelled quickly 
through the house staff. My shoulders slumped as the coachman loaded my meagre case into the 
carriage compartment, realising just how alone I was in the world without Liliane by my side. Her 
voice, once ebullient with the promise of a joy unbounded, now echoed only the hollow breath of 
expectations fulfilled. 


As I tured the corner, leaving behind the manor that was both her sanctuary and her prison, I couldn't 
help but wonder about the girl she might have become had she been allowed to bloom in the wild 
garden of her own ambitions. The courtyard lay desolate now, reduced to a barren graveyard of 
shattered dreams. The daylight's cold light struggled to pierce the oppressive silence of my banishment, 
and I felt an irresistible urge to seek out the window of Liliane's bedroom. Once it had framed her 
beloved face, but now it remained shuttered, like a cruel reminder of the fate that separated us. 


That was when I heard it—the sound of running footsteps and a familiar voice crying out my name. I 
spun around to see Liliane flying down the path, her raven hair dishevelled by the gusts of wind, her 
cheeks streaked with tears. She flung herself into my arms with force of a small hurricane, sobbing 
uncontrollably against my shoulder. I clutched her trembling body tightly, breathing in her comforting 
scent for what I knew was to be the last time. 


"Please, you cannot go," she begged between ragged breaths. "They want to take everyone from me, 
Emi. I cannot lose you now. You mean more to me than life itself." 


My own eyes burned with unshed tears as I gazed at her—so beautiful and pure, so full of hope for 
what we had despite what her mother preached as an unspeakable depravity. I cradled her face in my 
hands, drinking in every detail as if committing it to memory for a lifetime of solitude and the 
inevitable heartache to come. 


"You know I have no choice, Lily," I forced myself to say. "You saw the hatred in your mother's eyes 
the moment she found us. They will never allow me to stay. Our happiness, our friendship—none of it 
will ever be welcome here." 


Liliane shook her head bitterly, the last hope hardening her expression. "Then I shall go with you, Emi. 
We will leave this place far behind, and begin anew somewhere, somehow... we can find the way to live 
without having every moment of our life controlled and questioned." 


My heart leapt at her words, at the possibility of a life with her forever in my presence. But I knew the 
reality we faced all too well, and I could not allow her to sacrifice everything for me. 


Cupping her face in my hands, I pressed one last, searing kiss to her lips—a melancholy farewell to my 
first and the greatest love I would ever know. "You belong to your family before anything else," I 
whispered, tears flowing freely down my cheeks, mingling with the taste of loss and the precious 
weight of memories she'd gifted me. "They will never let you go, and I cannot take you away from 
them." 


"But you've always been here for me, Emi,” she protested feebly, even as fresh sobs wracked her body. 
"With you gone, I’m left alone in a family where I no longer belong." 


Taking her hand in mine, I held her mournful gaze, while pouring every ounce of devotion and longing 
into my unguarded conviction. "You are strong, Lily. You will find happiness one day. But right now, 
we're too young to survive in a hateful world all alone. Where would we go? Who would help us build 
our life together?" 


"Promise me you'll never forget," Liliane pleaded, her eyes hazy and shimmering, a fragile barrier 
holding back a deluge of grief. Her face crumpled as she pulled me close, our teardrops merging 
between our cheeks into a confluence of sorrows. 


"T will love you until my dying breath," I vowed fervently. "You have my heart, Lily, now and forever." 


We clung together for what felt like an eternity in the span of a heartbeat, each second enshrining this 
embrace in our memories to sustain us through the aching loneliness yet to scar our lives. At last, with 
leaden limbs, I tore myself from her warmth. The carriage beckoned, a soulless beast poised to carry 
me into exile. I climbed aboard, my eyes fixed ahead, fearing the sight of her anguish would shatter my 
resolve. Behind me, only silence remained, and the pain of unspoken goodbyes lying in dust. 


The carriage lurched forward, rattling over the gravel path as it carried me away from my soulmate, my 
reason for being, the very life itself. Unable to let go, I pressed my hand against the glass, desperate for 
one last glimpse of the broken angel left behind. Sightless, I stared through the window until the 
imposing manor slowly faded from view, and with it the place where we had experienced heaven. It 
was all over; only a shrinking silhouette remained on the horizon of my shattered world. 


The miles stretched endlessly before me, each one carrying me further from the first girl I ever loved, 
from our laughter, our worries and consolations, and the daring dreams for the future that had bound us 
in an unbreakable embrace. But as the last vestige of Bellencourt faded into the distance, the dam 
finally burst, with wracking sobs tearing from my chest. 


I never saw Liliane again. She vanished from my life after that fateful day, no matter how ardently I 
hoped and prayed our paths would cross once more. Our families, cordial in the past, never spoke after 
the scandal spread its ugly rumours, and maybe for the better. 


In quieter moments, I often wondered what had become of her. Perhaps she had acquiesced to her 
mother's demands, wed to a man of suitable standing but devoid of love; or maybe she had found 
solace in a convent after being disowned by her family. Ultimately, each imagined path felt bleak and 
hollow—a dismal fate for the beautiful and vibrant girl I had known and never forgotten. 


Of course, we were so close that it was impossible to get any closer, but saying a few things at the end 
doesn't carry much weight after years of inseparable friendship that had grown deeper than hope itself. 
When I think back to that night I spent with her in the same bed, it saddens me to realise that, in truth, 
nothing had changed. I found myself back to where I started, and worse off than before, because now I 
knew the girl who was my breath and my heartbeat had been forever torn from me. 


What we had, the bond we shared, could never be replicated or replaced. In many ways, a piece of my 
soul was forever lost with Liliane. 


The End 


